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THE ORPHAN’S CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


, 


I. 
AN orphan boy, with weary feet, 
On Christmas eve, alone, benighted, 
Went through the town from street to street, 
To see the clustering candles lighted 
In homes where happy children meet. 


II. 
Before each house he stood, to mark 
The pleasant rooms that shone so fairly ; 
The tapers lighted, spark by spark, 
Till all the trees were blazing rarely ; 
And sad his heart was, in the dark. 
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Ill. 


He wept; he clasped his hands and cried : 
“ Ah, every child to-night rejoices ; 
Their Christmas presents all divide, 
Around their trees, with merry voices ; 
But Christmas is to me denied. 
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“Once with my sister, hand in hand, 

At home, how did my tree delight me! 
No other tapers shone so grand ; 

But all forget me, none invite me, 
Here, lonely, in the stranger’s land. 


v. 


“Will no one let me in, to share 

The light,—to take some corner nigh it ? 
In all these houses can’t they spare 

A spot where I may sit in quiet— 
A little seat among them there ? 


VI. 


“Will no one let me in to-night ? 
I will not beg for gift or token ; 
I only ask to see the sight 
And hear the thanks of others spoken, 
And that will be my own delight.” ) 


VIL. 


He knocked at every door and gate , 

He rapped at window-pane and shutter ; 
But no one heard and bade him wait, 

Or came, the ‘‘ Welcome in!” to utter : 
Their ears were dull to outer fate. 


VIII. 


Each father looked with eyes that smiled, 
Upon Ais happy children only : 
Their gifts the mother’s heart beguiled 
To think of them: none saw the lonely” 
Forgotten boy, the orphan child. 
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IX. 


“QO Christ-child, holy, kind and dear ! 
I have no father and no mother, 
Nor friend save thee, to give me cheer. 
Be thou my help, there is none other, 
Since all forget me, wandering here !” 


X. 


The poor boy rubbed his hands so blue, 
His little hands, the frost made chilly ; 

His tattered clothes he closer drew, 
And crouched within a corner stilly, 

And prayed, and knew not what to do. 





XI. 


Then, suddenly, there shone a light ; 
Along the street, approaching nearer, 
Another child, in garments white, 
Spake as he came—and clearer, dearer, 
His voice made music in the night : 


XII. 


“T am the Christ! have thou no fear! 
I was a child in my probation, 
And children unto me are near : 
I hear and heed thy supplication, 
‘Fhough all the rest forget thee here. 


XIII 


“My saving Word to all I bear, 
And equally to each ’tis given ; 
I bring the promise of my care 
Here, in the street, beneath the heaven, 
As well as in the chambers there. 
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XIV. 


“And here, poor boy, thy Christmas-tree 
Will I adorn, and so make glimmer 
Through all this open space, for thee, 
That those within shall twinkle dimmer, 
For bright as thine they cannot be!” 


XV. 


The Christ-child with his shining hand 
Then pointed up, and lo! the lustres 

That sparkled there! He saw it stand, 
A tree, o’erhung with starry clusters 

On all its branches, wide and grand. 


XVI. 


So far and yet so near! the night 

Was blazing with the tapers’ splendor : 
What was the orphan boy’s delight, 

How beat his bosom warm and tender, 
To see his Christmas-tree so bright ! 


XVII. 


It seemed to him a happy dream ; 
Then, from the starry branches bending, 
The angels stooped, and through the gleam 


They lifted him to peace unending, 
They folded him in love supreme. 


XVIIL. 


The orphan child is now at rest: 

No father’s care he needs, nor mother’s, 
Upon the Christ-child’s holy breast. 

All that is here bestowed on others 
He there forgets, where all is best. 
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THE BIG TREES 


We had knocked about in San Francisco 
three or four days; had breakfasted at the 
Cliff House, which is, of all things, the thing 
to do ; had seen the sea lions and the Golden 
Gate, and the Chinese and the cracks left by 
the great earthquake, and had been told all 
about ““ the financial crisis” which they were 
just then having a spell. of, and were about 
ready for the next biggest things, which were 
the big trees of Mariposa and the Yosemite 
Valley. 

There were two routes to the valley: one 
by Calaveras, the least expensive, frowned 
upon by the guides as the “steerage route,” 
and the other by Mariposa, bringing you into 
the valley by Inspiration Point, whese your first 
view is the grandest and at the highest price. 
In California they always advise you to do the 
most expensive thing, other things being equal ; 
but in this case there did seem to be a pros- 
pective compensation, in greater comfort by 
the way and more things to see on the route. 
So we determined to go by Mariposa, and the 
gentlemanly agent of that route made all our 
arrangements in advance, for horses and guide 
for the party. We left San Francisco in the 
afternoon, steamed up the Bay and into the | 
San Joaquin, the crookedest river that ever | 
Started to go anywhere and constantly repent- | 
ed, and at a very early hour—an hour that | 


AND THE YOSEMITE. 


reads well enough in 

books, but is a remark- 

ably dismal one to get 

out of bed at—were 

at Stockton. Here 

we were to take stage 

for Mariposa, ninety 

miles in distance and 

a day and a half in 

time. ; 

There were seven in our party originally ; 
two gentlemen from Milwaukee—fellow-pas- 
sengers with us from Salt Lake City,—and an 
English army officer whom we fell in with on 


| the stage, made it up to ten, who were mak- 


ing the Yosemite trip. Then there were pas- 
sengers for Mariposa and other stations, 
enough to crowd the stage inside and out, 
top, bottom, and sides. We were in light 
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marching order, however, with barely a tooth- 
brush, pocket-comb, and pipe apiece. It isn’t 
a good trip for trunks; I think even an ele- 
phant of ordinary sagacity would leave his 


trunk at Stockton, and proceed with the merest | 


carpet-bag. 
The road, to draw it very mild, was dusty. 


We had been told it would be. But dust was | 


no name for it. The heavy teams of the 
ranche-men had cut it up and ground and pul- 
verized it to a condition of volatility fearful 
to contemplate, and our stage sunk into it to 
the hubs, while it rose up and enveloped us. 
The wind followed us, and there was no such 
thing as getting ahead of the clouds ; nothing 
to do but chew it and sneeze, and try to get 
used to it, and accept the consolation of the 
driver that coming back it would be ever so 
comfortable, because the wind would be in 
our faces and the dust be blown behind. The 
amount of real estate we took up was almost 
incredible. But we managed to worry along 
through it, and to find something interesting 
in the country through which we were passing 
whenever there was a hole in the dust large 
enough to look through. 
For occasionally we 
caught glimpses of 
broad wheat-fields on 
either side of us, with 
immense quantities of 
grain in sacks piled up 
in the open fields— 
great fruit ranches and 
vineyards, immense 
droves of cattle and 
horses and flocks of 
sheep, and here and 
there dotting the plains 
and throwing their 
white arms abroad 
to the constant 
wind, while they 
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sucked from deep wells the moisture for the 
warm brown fields, were the wind-mills, that 
to all that coast stand in lieu of clouds and 
showers. 

We stopped for dinner at a lurid brick hotel 
near a ferry, which glowed under the hot sun 
| like a two-story oven. He was a shrewd 
landlord who kept it. He tempted passen- 
| gers with raw onions. There’s always one 
man in a crowd like that who will eat raw 
onions from choice—usually an inside passen- 
ger. It’s easy enough to see that when one 
| man begins it the rest must follow in self-de- 
fense, whether they are hungry or not. So 
we all ate onions together, and the driver 
| rinsed his mouth with a mixture from behind 
| the bar and we started on. It was a pleasant 
| ride in the cool of the morning through the 
| hills to Hornitos, a melancholy little place, 
| where the principal business is waiting for the 
| stage ; we reached it about nine o'clock, had 
| a comfortable supper, and went to bed. Next 
| morning at four we were on our way again. 
We were now pretty well out of the dust, 
riding over the mountains; the crowd of 
passengers had thinned out somewhat, our 
road was through the woods, and we began 
to enter into the enjoyment of the clear air 
and mountain scenery. 

We breakfasted at eight at Bear Valley, then 
drove on by the abandoned mines of Mt. 
| Ophir, and the deserted little mining town of 
Princeton, where a few patient and laborious 
Chinamen were working over the sand in the 
gulch in their rough cradles—and in the early 
afternoon reached Mariposa. Mariposa is a 
nice little town nestling among the mountains, 
famous as being the location of the not very 
profitable gold mine to which it gives its name. 
It has thriven in its day, but its day has passed. 
The Yosemite tourists take saddle-horses and 
guides here fur the mountains, and that is 
about all that keeps the place alive. I judge 
| from the handbills which I saw posted all 
about, that most of the citizens are candidates 
for road-master, whatever that may be. 

We went down into the mine which they 
were just then trying to start up, and the Gov- 
ernor got so profoundly interested in a search 
for “specimens” that we could hardly per- 
suade him to come out for dinner. “Asa hole 
in the ground, the Mariposa mine is quite in- 
teresting ; asa gold mine, the Hoosac Tunnel 
can give it odds. . 

Those of the party who indulged the insane 
delusion that. horseback riding would be a 
pastime, and a relief from the tediousness of 
the stage ride, took saddie at Mariposa. Oth- 
ers of us put far off as possible the hour of 





























AUGUR-HOLES THROUGH THE ORIGINAL BIG TREE (SHOWING HOW 
IT WAS FELLED). 

mounting, and kept to the stage twelve miles 
farther, where, at the end of the carriage road, 
at White & Hatch’s charming little hotel, we 
were to spend the night. There were one 
or two oases in that long mountain ride of 
one hundred and fifty miles to the Yose- 
mite, and White & Hatch’s was one of the 
greenest and most delightful of them. Never 
was shade so shady and inviting, never spring- 
water so cold and refreshing, bath so exhi- 
larating, supper so perfect and satisfying, or 
pipes on the piazza in the moonlight so com- 
plete a dream of rest and comfort. That 
night we came so near being satisfied with 
ourselves that we slept two in a bed all round 
and were happy. 


We found our horses in the morning sad- | 
dled and bridled at the door, ready for mount- | 
It was | 


ing. Iam no judge of horse-flesh- 
with no connoisseur’s eye that I scanned that 
gaunt array; but simple in such things as I 


| honest and faithful, 
| never drinks, don’t 
| commence swearing 


| ond day, when he be- 


| along; has the in- 


was, I saw points enough to make me un- | 


happy. 
twelve stranded nightmares. With just a trifle 
of affectation of the jockey—for it would not 
do in that presence to acknowledge my igno- 
rance—I went around One very angular speci- 


They were reminiscences of horses— | 


men twice, and having fully made up my mind | 


that he was not a camel, I laid my hand upon 
his flowing mane, and said, “This is the 
charger for me.” The battered quadruped 
turned on me a mild blue eye, in whose pro- 
phetic depths the vision of coming events 
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| wrestled with some equine distemper, and said 


plainly “neigh.” I did not regard the warn- 
ing; I only observed that he had a peculiarly 
limpid eye—also, shortly afterwards, that he 
was much more limpid in his gait than he 
was in his eye. He was a yellow animal, 
sharp-featured all over, with great distinctness 


| of outline under the saddle, a quaint habit of 


| being. 


scratching his nose with his off hind foot, great 
attachment for places, very loth to move away 
from anywhere, and he groaned like a human 
Nor was he without other accom- 
plishments. In the matter of locomotion, 
which after all is a consideration in a horse, 
he was equal to almost anything; he could 
trot,—but Heaven help the rider when he did, 
—gallop, lope, pace, walk upon two, three, or 
four legs, and upon occasion do some fair 
dancing. For that matter, he had as many 
gaits as Jerusalem, and he mixed them all up 
for my benefit whenever I urged him out of a 
walk. Qh, but he was a cheerful beast. 

We got off from White & Hatch’s about 
seven A.M. Our guide was Peter Gordon— 
and lest I may for- 
get it, let me say 
here, a good fellow ; 
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its, and so good-natured and obliging that the 
first time he went into the valley as guide, when 
the party he went with “ wanted to know the 
name of every bump in the mountains,” he 
gave them out of his own head, and they were 
never the wiser. Peter Gordon was a good 
guide and a good fellow ; he made consoling 
remarks to me about my appearance on horse- 
back, and condemned the horse with uncom- 
mon discrimination for not keeping up with 
the procession. 

Seven miles from White & Hatch’s we 
branched off from the regular trail which led 
to Clark’s ranche, Peter having decided to 
strike out and break our own trail to the Big 
Tree Grove, and go from there to Clark’s to 
spend the night. Ordinarily parties went first 
to Clark’s, and from there to the trees, 
returning to Clark’s to sleep. At the turn- 
ing-off place was a ranche owned by a man 
named Hogan. Hogan and his wife had 
gone off on a visit, and left a Chinaman and 
two or three remarkably dirty children to keep 
house. I didn’t blame Hogan for going 
away. What on earth there was there to 
tempt him back I failed to discover ; a more 
dismal solitude I have seldom seen—Juan 
Fernandez was Printing-House Square to it. 
With another guide whom Peter had picked 
up to take us to the Big Trees direct, we 
started from Hogan’s almost straight up in 
the air. Up and up we clambered, over the 
rocks and through the thick underbrush, some- 
times riding and sometimes leading our horses, 
squeezing between stumps or making long 
detours around the trunks of great prostrate 
pines, picking our way along by a new trail 
to the Mariposa grove. It was a perfect day, 
bright and cheerful, and, in the sun, hot ; but 
our way lay for the most part through the 
woods and in the shade, and the heat did not 
disturb us. And so we rode along in a by no 
means melancholy procession, through the 
fragrant piny woods, the patter of our horses’ 
hoofs and the clatter of our tongues breaking 
a stillness disturbed before only by the sough- 
ing of the wind through the branches, or the 
prattle and gush of the mountain brooks, whose 


pure cool breath came up‘to us from among | 


the bushes. Occasionally there was a little 
spurt of excitement as the guide found fresh 
grizzly tracks in front, and once we came upon 
a couple of deer feeding a few rods off from 
us. They were too large game for any wea- 
pons we carried, and we suffered them to de- 
part without molestation. I do not doubt we 
should have treated a grizzly, if we had met 
one, with the same tender consideration. 

We fell in with one species of game, however, 
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which manifested no disposition to flee from 
the face of man. The “ yellow-jacket” isa 
good bird to hunt, as anybody who has ever 
been hunted-by them can testify. We fell in 
with several thousand of them during the day, 
and they seemed very fond of us. They are 
a bird of very warm attachments ; and you 
always know when they arrive: they do it 
with so much enthusiasm. The arrival of a 
great many of them in a party is a very in- 
spiring spec- 
tacle—to a 
disinterest- 
ed witness. 
Several hun- 
dred _thou- 
sand of them 
came out to 
receive us a 
mile or two 
from the 
grove. They 
came upon 
us unexpect- 
ed-like, just 
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as we had 
crossed a 
gulch and 


were climb- 
ing the hill 
beyond. It 
was a mutu- 
al surprise. 
The Gover- 
nor and 
Congress- 
man were, 
very proper- 
ly, in the ad- 
vance, being 
entitled to 
that position 
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THE FALLEN MONARCH. 


as much by their distinguished rank as by the 
quality of their horses. Very properly, too— 
as I, who brought up the rear of the proces- 
sion, thought—they received the first greeting 
and welcome. 

A salvo of artillery could not have startled 
me more than the sublime howl with which 
the head of the procession all at once broke 
the stillness and made the forest echoes ring. 
I looked up in alarm. If I live till my dying 
day, I don’t think I shall forget the scene. 
The Governor appeared to be in a state of 
mind. His hands worked like a wind-mill in 
a tempest, and his feet were a whole ballet 
corps. His reputation as a parliamentarian 
was gone in an instant: he was entertaining 
more than a hundred different motions at the 
same time. His horse, meantime, was snort- 
ing and kicking and jumping up and down in 
his tracks like an intoxicated mule in a bark- 
mill. The Congressman, just behind, gazed a 
moment in horror, then suddenly threw up both 
hands, shook’ his head, howled copiously, and 
his horse entered upon a war-dance. The next 
horse and rider did the same ;*and in about 
two minutes there was as fine an exhibition 
of howling dervishes on that hillside as one 
would wish to see. 

I contemplated it with philosophic com- 
posure from the rear of the procession. Sud- 
denly a sound of distress came from behind. 
I looked, and there was Peter Gordon, off his 
horse, bent nearly double, pointing one finger 
at the tableau on the hillside, and absolutely 
purple in the face with inextinguishable laugh- 
ter. I think he enjoyed it, if possible, more 
than the parties who gave the entertainment. 
I was more contented ,after that to bring up 
the rear of the procession with our English | 
friend, who remarked to me, confidentially, 
that “those blarsted warsps” were the only 
things in the world he was ever afraid of. 

Breaking our own trail made a long jour- 
ney of it—longer, I suspect, than if we had | 





gone first to Clark’s and thence to the trees ; 
but Peter would not admit it—and it was two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon when we 
reached the grove. I suppose we never come 
inte such a place without having had frequent 
rehearsals of our anticipated sensations, and 
we never come away without having been dis 
appointed. I was ina sort prepared for the 
big trees; I had gone round them already in 
my mind, and had worked up pretty carefully 
what I should probably think about them. 1 
think I had fixed pretty nearly upon the emo- 
tions I should take down and spread out, and 
had arranged judiciously the profound impres- 
sions they were to convey to me. I was dis- 
mally disappointed. For when, all at once, 
the procession stopped, and Peter Gordon 
remarked, as we came up together round’a 
tree, “This is one of ’em—this is the ‘Grizzly 
Giant,’ ninety-three feet in circumference, 
thirty-one feet in diameter, and two hundred 
and ever so many feet high,” I didn’t have an 
emotion. I supposed the spectacle would 
inspire me, and that I should think of a great 
many things to put down in a note-book and 
preserve ; that I should soar on the wings of 
fancy, and all that kind of thing. I confess J 
was not inspired at all; that I did not, think of 
anything that I wanted to put down, except 
the lunch,—and as for soaring, nothing in the 
world could make me soar except my unfor- 
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tunate horse, and he had 
done it already so that 
I could hardly turn in the 
saddle. I looked at the 
tree, and at Peter, and at 
the distinguished persons 
gathered round, who evi- 
dently believed the story. 
I didn’t, and I only said : 
“This is a very inferior 
entertainment ; let us eat 
up what provisions we 
have, and go.” 

But as we got rested 
a little and began to look 
about us and to go round 
some of the trees, the big- 
ness of them grew upon us. 
The largest were pointed out to us by their 
names, for everybody who has visited the grove 
has named one or more trees in honor of them- 
selves or some ambitious friend. A Chicago 
party that preceded us to the grove and the 
valley had named everything they could reach, 
and attached cards accordingly. There was 





SOUTH OR HALF DOME. 














NORTH DOME AND ROYAL ARCHES. 


nothing left us to name except Liedig’s baby, 
born in the valley, and that we christened 
“Schuyler Colfax” as quickly as possible after 
we got there, for fear the Chicago party would 
hear of it and come back and get ahead of 
us with one of their everlasting cards. 

Most of the names given the trees last 
while the christening party is in the grove, 
and are never heard of afterward, though the 
guides promise every one that the name shall 
be registered, and recorded, and perpetuated. 
A few names, like “ Lincoln,” “ Grant,” and 
“Sherman,” stick to the giants, and are remem- 
bered. But, after all, how exquisitely ridicu- 
lous it is to be tacking to these hoary old sur- 
vivors of the storms and tempests of twenty 
centuries—these grand old kings of the woods 
who counted their years by centuries when Co- 
lumbus set sail from Spain, and were in the green 
and vigor of youth in the days when the Star 
led the Chaldean sages to the infant Saviour’s 
cradle—howe grandly absurd it is to be tack- 
ing to these silent witnesses of the passage 
of two thousand years the names of men 
who have seen little more than half a century, 
and whose greatest achievements are all em- 
braced within the scant span of a score of 
years. And if we might imagine them en- 
dowed with sense and memory, with what in- 
finite contempt they must look down upon 
these puny efforts to press them into the ser- 
vice of some hero of the hour, to help cele- 
brate the greatness, or transmit the name, of 
some statesman or warrior, whose transient 
fame a generation may, perhaps, more than 
measure ! what petty trifling must it all seem 
to these Methuselahs of the forest, who, stand- 
ing there in their loneliness, for a thousand 
years have watched the coming and the going 
of the sun; have seen moons wax and wane ; 
have witnessed the silent, solemn marches of 
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the stars; beheld new stars come out and old 


ones flash and die; seen seasons come and 
go; now listening with leaves astir and rust- 
ling to the whispered confidences of A®olus, 
and now bending their gnarled and tangled 
tops to the sharp rebuking blasts of the north 


wind, and yet triumphant over Time and Tem- | 
pest, looking down upon the long and dim | 


procession of the ages as they pass. 


None of us were so profoundly impressed | 


at first with the great size of the trees as we 
had expected to be, and that I presume was 
partly because of our fatigue from the long 
ride, and partly from the fact that we had come 
upon the Big Trees by such easy stages, 


through forests of pine trees of immense | 


height and girth. It was not until we had 
ridden round several of the largest, and sit- 
ting upright on our horses had ridden through 
the hollow burnt-out trunk of one, a section 
of which lay lengthwise in the trail, and had 
come down by the side of the “ Fallen Mon- 
arch,” which lay on the ground where it fell, 


that their full meaning | 


dawned upon us and we 
realized their tremendous 
size. 

By the side of the 
Fallen Monarch we took 
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our lunch, and baited the horses. This last 
| was a process peculiar to the country. It 
| consisted in what the guide called “ sinching 
| up” the saddle-girths. The only provision 
| the horses had on all the trip was when we 
| happened to stop near a meadow at night, 
when they were turned loose in it, Eating 
nothing through the day, they naturally grew 
| spare and suffered constant shrinkage, and 
this shrinkage the guide had to follow up bya 
corresponding “sinching” of the saddle- 
| girths. I am told that, with an occasional 
drink of water and regular “ sinching,” these 
animals can be made to last amazingly. So 
when we took our lunch, Peter Gordon re- 
membered our horses in tenderness and mer- 
cy, and “sinched” them every one. 

Sitting there by the side of this prone Mon- 
arch, and measuring its diameter in my eye, 
or climbing up twenty-five or thirty feet upon 
its side—comparing it in my mind with the 
largest trees I had ever seen elsewhere—ima- 
gining it stretched out in some city street, fill- 
ing all the carriage way and reaching up to 
the second story windows—the idea of its 
vastness took full possession of me, and for 
the first time I grasped its greatness. And 
even then I do not think the idea of size and 


| measurement so overwhelmed me as did the 


thought of its vast age and 
the centuries it had looked 
down upon. The great space 
it had filled was nothing to the 
ages it had bridged over. No 
inanimate monument of man’s 
work was here—no unwrap- 
ping of dead Pharaohs from the 
mummy-cloths of the embalm- 
ers; but here had been life 
and growth and increase, and 
running out of roots and spread- 
ing forth of branches, and bud- 
ding leaves and flowing sap, 
and all the processes of nature 
with poise and swing from win- 
ter’s sleep to summer's waking, 
and the noiseless registering 
of the years and centuries in 
figures that could not be mis- 
taken from the heart of the 
sapling out to the last nnd of 
bark that hugged its age. And 
though one looks with pro 
foundest wonder at the vast 
size of these monsters, it is, af- 
ter all, the suggestion they 
give of their far reach back- 
ward into time that most im- 
presses the beholder. 
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CATHEDRAL ROCKS. 


The rings in the trunks 
indicate ages varying from a 
few years to upwards of two 
thousand.. Those of about 
ten feet in diameter are in 
the neighborhood of 600 
years old. Most of the larg- 
er trees have been damaged 
more or less by fire. One 
of them, of which a view is given herewith, has 
been entirely hollowed out, so that our whole 
party of twelve rode in upon.our horses ahd 
stood together in the cavity. The tree grows 


on, and is as green at the top as any of them, 
notwithstanding the hollowness of its.trunk. 
We spent three or four hours in the two 
groves, upper and lower—and just in the 
edge of the Sabbath twilight, singing in full 
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chorus, “ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow,” passed out from among the unhewn 
columns and sturdy pillars, the groined arches 
and leafy aisles, the heights and depths, and 
vistas and recesses, the grandeur and the soli- 
tude of these noblest of ‘God's first temples,” 
and took up our journey towards the valley. 

That night we stayed at “Clark’s.” A 
Dutchman was keeping the place. He had 
expected us to dinner, he said—which was 
very thoughtful of him. He charged it in 
the bill—which showed great presence of 
mind. Still 1 do not think his profit on our 
entertainment was anything to speak of, for 
we brought him some remarkable appetites, 
and unless he got his provisions somewhere 
for nothing, we must have eaten our money's 


| worth. 





After our rough ride of upwards of twenty- 
five miles, we were tired enough to go to bed 
early and sleep well, which we all did. We 
were up early next morning and off for eigh 
teen miles more on horseback to Inspiration 
Point, which overlooks the Yosemite Valley. 

There was little of adventure between 
Clark’s and the valley. ‘The way was pretty 
much up-hill. We left the trail once or twice 
to climb little peaks and sightly places, which 
we invariably found had recently been chris 
tened with names of the Chicago party, to- 
kens of which were found in the omnipresent 
“cards;” took our lunch—a miscellaneous 
mess prepared for us by the Dutchman at 
Clark’s, for which he charged us eleven dollars 
in coin—at Westfall’s, under a tree ; saw no 
grizzlies, and met on the way but one Con- 
gressman. It was about three o'clock in the 
afternoon when we hitched our horses in the 
wood, and picking our path a little way 
through the bushes, came of a sudden upon 
the dizzy edge, and looked over it into the 
valley. 

‘There are places as well as times and oc- 
casions in this world when speech seems 
wholly out of place and all talk merest gab- 
ble. There was no place for words here in 
the awful hush that fell upon us as, all at once, 
we stood upon the edge of this fearful revela- 
tion. At first sight it was a great horror—a 
profound abyss, on whose frightful edge we 
hung. Three-quarters of a mile stretched off 
upon a level is easily enough comprehended : 
you may measure it off in your mind’s eye 
and set the stakes for it; but three-quarters 
of a mile straight down, and you leaning over 
the edge of it, is more difficult to grasp ; | 
may give you figures and distances, but no 
one can realize it without the actual sight. We 
were at the lower end of the valley, and the 
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great, ghastly gash in the mountains lay ex- | 
tended before us. Over across from us, white | 


in the sunlight and terrible in the grandeur 
and gloori of its solitude, was El Capitan, 
with its three thousand three hundred feet 
perpendicular of granite, the wall of that side 
of the valley and the most conspicuous fea- 
ture of the view. Farther on, upon the same 
side, were the three peaks, rising one above 
the other, to which the Indians gave the name 
of Pompompasus, or Leaping Frogs, changed 
by some prosaic guide or map-maker to the 
“Three Brothers.” 

Directly in front, as we stood looking up 
the valley, were the Cathedral Rocks, of 
which this was a rear view. A silvery trickle 
of water, which we could just see shivering 
its way down the rock, dropped over the edge 
of the mountain wall and into the valley be- 
low. It was the Bridal Veil Fall, by which 
the stream of the same name from the Sierras 
finds its way, by a leap of six hundred and 
thirty feet, to a rocky basin, whence, in a 
series of cascades, it tumbles three hundred 
feet further down to the level of the plain, 
where it joins the main stream of the Mer- 
ced. Over the heads of the Cathedral Rocks 
we could see the peak of the Sentinel, and 
away beyond, at the extreme upper end of 
the valley, we could see the grand old Domes 
of the Yosemite standing opposite each other, 
distinct and clear in outline, and cleanly cut 
against the background of the sky. At the 
right, a little way beyond, Mount Broderick, 
or Liberty Cap, reared its head above the 
surrounding peaks ; and all around the edges 
of the valley, towards the horizon, were the 
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EL CAPITAN ; 3,300 FEET HIGH, 


rough and ragged outlines of a desolation of 
mountains. 

At our feet, as we stood there and looked 
downward, for a few yards there were stunted 
shrubs and bushes, and then the vision, glanc- 
ing off, found no resting-place for the eye for 
all the distance down, until, dizzy and catch- 
ing our breath, the green plain at the bottom 
arrested the sight. And there were groves of 


| trees, and green fields and meadows, and the 





sparkle of a river flowing through it all, and 
everything in marked and cheerful contrast 
with the barren and desolate outlook over the 
edges towards the horizon. It was a @ream 
of beauty deep set in the frame of a night- 
mare. 

After remaining here two hours or more, 
accustoming our eyes to the sight and to the 
great distances, and taking in as fully as we 
were able all the features of the wonderful 
view, we resumed our saddles for the descent 
of the mountain and the, seven miles’ ride to 
Liedig’s. We went down by tedious zigzags 
and abrupt, almost precipitous, descents, over 
some of which we led and sometimes were led 
by our horses—for, with all their gauntness and 
uncertainty of gait, they were sure-footed, and 
could pick their way better than we—and 
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PIUTE INDIAN CAPTAIN. 


just about dusk struck the level of the plain. 
Here we were, in a valley six miles long and 
from half a mile to a mile in width, almost a 
dead level, four thousand feet above the sea 
and sunk almost a mile in perpendicular 
depth below the general level of the moun- 
tains over which we had been all day climb- 
ing. The sensation at first is of being wall- 
ed in in a tremendous grave. You do not 
comprehend at once the immense height of 
the walls that surround you. The valley 
itself seems pinched and narrow, and the 
trees, which vary in height from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet, and are of dia- 
meters to correspond, seem small and short 
and scrubby. Anywhere else they would be 
remarkable for their size and beanty; here 
they are dwarfed by amazing heights and dis- 
tances, and made insignificant by comparison 
with the grandeur of the surroundings. 

With busy eyes intent on all the wonders 
round us, but turning oftenest to range along 
the jagged rim and fringe of trees so far above 
us, vainly trying to comprehend that the walls 
were actually from half to three-quarters of 
a mile high, and that the straggling trees 
growing in the crevices of the cliff, or over- 
hanging its edge, were actually trees one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, and not the 
scrubby bushes they looked to be,—we walked 
our horses slowly along through the openings 
and among the trees, across the dry bed 
where, in spring, the mountain torrent had 
torn its way along, leaving in its wake the 
great boulders and rocky masses it had 
wrenched from their foundations, and fording 
the small stream that issued from the Bridal 
Veil, came up into a full view of the fall. 
The trees that intervened hid from sight the 


| 





slope of rocks and débris down which the 
stream bounds its last three hundred feet, so 
that to our eyes it seemed a single fall of the 
whole nine hundred feet. 

What had appeared from Inspiration Point 
to be the merest ribbon fluttering down the 
rock we found was a considerable volume 
of water, and we forded it as we wound our 
way along and passed through the narrow gap 
between El Capitan and the Cathedral Rocks. 
The great weather-stained, scarred face of El 
Capitan was on our left, and though its base 
was almost half a mile away, it towered so 


| high above and seemed so ‘to hang over us, 


that we should almost have said we could 
throw a stone against it from the path. No 
picture by pen or brush can ever convey an 
idea of the vastness of this view ; its magni 
tude baffles description ; nor can the specta- 


| tor begin to realize it except after seeing it 


from all points, and studying for days at a 
time its colossal features in detail. I know of 
no better way to convey even an inadequate 
idea of it than by taking some familiar object, 
as a church spire for instance, for compan- 
son. Let the reader then take as the unit of 
measurement a church spire, say 200 feet in 
height. Put yourself upon the curbstone op 
posite and run your eye along it to the top. 
Fix that measure in your mind. Now go 
back a little way and double church and spire 
—fancy yourself looking upward to the top 
of two such spires, 400 feet. Have you fixed 
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your distance? Then go 
back still farther and doub- 
le the height of your two 
spires—imagine yourself 
looking up to the top of 
the fourth spire, piled one 
above another. ‘There’s 
a distance of 800 feet 
straight up. Take a little 
time to think it over. 
Then back still farther, to 
save something of the ef- 
ect, and double up again 
—count them up from the 
bottom—eight spires high 
—1,600 feet. Resta little, 
and, if you can, familiarize 
yourself with the thought 
and with the distance, for | 
I have not yet done with Fam nA dh ‘w 
the eye of yourfancy. Now an 
for the last leap in this 
perpendicular geometrical 
progression —double the 
whole eight—and at the 
top of your sixteenth svire 
—if I haven't lost you on 
the way in some of these 
tremendous upward leaps 
reach just a hundred feet 
beyond—the height of half 
a spire—then draw a long 
breath—put your knife 
into a cloud—you are at 
the top of El Capitan, 
3,300 feet in air. 

Keeping that point in 
mind, drop down from it 
and spread out under it, for half a mile, 
a granite curtain, seamed, and scarred, and 
discolored by the storms and tempests of un- 
counted ages—at its base pile up a scraggy 
slope of rocks and mountain débris—plant 
along the dizzy far-off edge a row of giant 
pines, that from its foot shall look like bushes 
—turn a river along its front, and set a grove 
beside it, and over it all throw the halo and 
witchery of a golden sunset deepening all its 
shadows, bringing into relief its outlines, and 
bathing in a tender light its hoary summit— 
and you have El Capitan as I saw it on that 
August afternoon, and seeing it wondered and 
worshiped. 

_ So in a half dream—a sort of awe of de- 
light, wondering not more at the greatness of 
the things about us than at how we ourselves 
had dwindled by the side of them, we saun- 
tered slowly on. A little way beyond, we 
turned in our saddles and saw behind us the 
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towers and spires of the Cathedral Rocks. 
The Cathedral Rock itself is 2,200 feet high ; 
the spires are isolated columns of granite by 
its side, looming up 500 feet above. The re- 
semblance is complete, and the appropriate- 
ness of the name apparent. 

By this time the sun had slid down behind 
El] Capitan and left the valley dim and dusky 
in the shadow, and so, with a couple of miles 
and the luxury of a level road before us, we 
struck into whatever gait our horses happened 
to hit upon above a walk, and went on to 
Liedig’s. 

Liedig was a good fellow. He and Peter 
Gordon used to sit on the doorstep nights 
and talk about “Old Hutchins,” who kept 
the other hotel, in a way that was real civil- 
ized and home-like. Hutchins was the only 
neighbor, and it was refreshing to find that 
even in that remote solitude, in the face of 
so many drawbacks, there were neighbors 














SENTINEL ROCK. 


who could sit right down and abuse each 
other in an enlightened New England way. 
Liedig furnished us the only thing that had 
not already been covered ten or a dozen deep 
with names, and that was a new baby. As 
before stated, we hastened to christen it 
“Schuyler Colfax,” it being that kind of a 
baby, and Mr. Colfax being in the valley at 
the time. 
or four names atop of that by this time, as a 
Congressional party was there the week after- 
wards. It was a good house—this of Lie- 
dig’s—or rather, there were two of them. 
They hadn’t Mansard roofs, to be sure—and 
were only one story high, but they were very 
comfortable—one contained kitchen, dining- 
room, and bar-room, and the other a parlor 
and several sleeping-rooms ; and some of the 
rooms—one of which was occupied by a 
guest, whose snoring was the only thing that 
pretended to compete with the mountains in 
vastness—were floored, and had nails to hang 
clothes on. Of course, we did not find all 
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I presume, however, there are three | 








the modern conveniences— 
there was no gas, that was at 
all luminous—nor was there 
hot and cold water in every 
room in the house. We did 
not expect there would be. 
But there were candles, and a 
barrel of water with tin basins, 
and a long towel on a roller 
at the corner of the house, and 
fragments of a looking-glass, 
in which we could see enough 
of ourselves to keep us rea- 
sonably humble and unhappy. 
A Digger Indian, who would 
have rejoiced the soul of Dar- 
win, brought water from the 
river for the use of guests, and 
with instinctive honesty that 
was truly remarkable, never 
appropriated a drop of it to 
himself. 

After all, when we consider- 
ed that all the furniture and 
much of the building material 
had to be transported on mule- 
back over the weary miles of 
mountains, and up and down 
the precipitous ascents and 
descents we had just traversed, 
the wonder was that they had 
been able to make things so 
comfortable and convenient 
as we found them. The table 
was first-rate, with the juiciest 
and tenderest of mutton from 
Liedig’s own flock, fine fresh trout from the 
Merced, excellent vegetables, plenty of fruit 
and berries, the richest of cream, with good 
cooking and neat service, and we brought to 
it excellent appetites with great regularity. 

Joe and myself occupied a room between 
El Capitan and the gentleman who snored. 
It was a gusty kind of snore, and used to wake 
us suddenly in the night. Our boots lay 
against the partition on that side every morn- 
ing. ‘The latch to our door was of leather, 
and our carpet was of pine boughs, and the 
room was frequented somewhat by the do- 
mestic fowl about the premises. One of 
these, a very respectable matron, was seized 
with that strange infatuation that overcomes 
at times the soberest of them, and commenced 
the process of “setting” under my bed. | 
was not consulted in the business at all, and 
my discovery of it was, as the coroner's juries 
say, “sudden and untimely.” We had been 
sitting on the porch that night listening to 
snake stories from real life. Liedig had told 
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how a Congressman—it beats all 
how common Congressmen were 
that season—coming down the 
ladders by the Vernal Fall, hear- 
ing a hiss, turned and saw a rat- 
tlesnake on a shelf of rock within 
a foot of his head coiled for a 
spring ; Peter Gordon had related 
one or two anecdotes of a similar 
heart-rending character, and there 
had seemed to be a general dispo- 
sition to make it pleasant for peo- 
ple whose sleeping-rooms were 
not floored, and who were not 

fond of snakes. Along in the mid- 
dle of the night I was wakened by 
a disturbance of the bed-clothes 

that hung over the side. I raised 
my head and listened. There was 

a kind of rustling nestling sound 
under the bed, not cheerful, un- 
der the circumstances, to listen to. 
I said in my own mind it was a 
snake. I deliberated on its size, 
and concluded it was a large one 
—too large, indeed, to sleep with 
in a bed as narrow as that was. I 
moved out quietly and fumbled 
for a match—found one—drew 
it; it went out, of course—who 
ever knew @ match do anything 
else under such circumstances ? 
Then I determined it was not a 
snake—or if it was, that it was not a large one 
—or if a large one there was probably room 
enough for both of us—and so got back into 
bed. Had just begun to doze again when a 
great rustling of the bed-clothes and a per- 
ceptible motion as of something crawling 
under them set me broad awake. There 
were too many premium notes to be deducted 
‘rom the face of my life policy for me to stand 
that any length of time. This time I went 
{ora match in dead earnest, and succeeded in 
lighting the candle. I lifted the blankets 
very carefully, the snake was not there, I 
looked under the bed, no snake there ; but 
away in the corner—her head bobbing like a 
Chinese image in a tea-store—sat a demure 
old hen, with nothing under her but straw, and 
nothing to do but pick away at the blankets 
that hung over her. I blew out the candle 
and went to bed. I was too much disgusted 
to throw a boot at her, or to wake up Joe 
and tell him about it. 

Just back of the hotel the Sentinel Sum- 
mit towered three thousand feet above us, 
the topmost thousand feet an obelisk, from 
which the rock takes its name ; at our left as 
Vout. IIL. —18 





VERNAL FALLS ; 350 FEET HIGH. 


we sat on the porch, the view began with the 
white cliff, El Capitan ; then came the Three 
Brothers or Leaping Frogs; directly in front 
was the great Yosemite Fall, with its magnifi- 
cent leap of two thousand six hundred feet 
from the lip to the level of the valley; and 
away yonder at our right were the Domes ; 
with the mountain walls connecting them all. 
The best distant view of the Yosemite Fall is 
from Liedig’s porch. It is a double fall; the 
upper one of one thousand five hundred feet, 





the lower of four hundred with a descent of 
over six hundred between the two. The shelf 
on which it first drops has the appearance, from 
the porch, of being about broad enough to 
step round on comfortably without danger of 
falling over the lower edge. It is in facta 
third of a mile wide, and not less than fifteen 
acres in extent. It seems, too, to be but a 
few minutes’ walk from the hotel to. the fall. 
It will take you a good hour to reach the pile 
of boulders that stretches out from its foot, 
and half an hour more to clamber over the 
rocks, up to the pool at the base of the lower 





fall. We spent one of our five days here 
among the rocks, and at the basé of the 
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MIRROR LAKE ; WATKINS’ AND CLOUDS’ REST. 


lower fall of four hundred feet almost forgot 
that there was another nearly four times as 
high behind it. I did have a notion that such 
surroundings were not calculated to enlarge a 
man’s conceit of himself; but I observe that 
a distinguished female lecturer, who has been 
there and has lectured about it, was not so 
impressed. She says she looked upon the 
marvellous scene, and something within her 


cried: “I am greater than these ; before them | 


my essence was; above them and beyond 
them I can soar.” I would not pretend to 
dispute her, but two thousand perpendicular 
feet of granite seems a large back-ground for 
such a tableau. 


We had so timed our trip as to be in the | 


valley at the full of the moon; so while our 
days were occupied with rambling about and 
visiting the various points of interest on horse- 
back or on foot, at night we could lie upon 


our backs around the camp-fires kindled by | 


the guides, and watch the coming of the moon 


with its wondrous play of lights and shadows | 
among the summits and along the edges, as | 


she sailed slowly up the sky and poured her 
radiance over the mountain walls into the val- 
ley. One night Joe and I sat later than the 
rest under the pine-trees in front of the house, 
waiting for the moon to climb above the Sen- 
tinel. It was a perfect night, glittering with 


stars and without a fleck of cloud ; it seemed | 
indeed as though there were never so many | 


stars anywhere else as we saw, looking up 
from the bottom of that great rift, and through 
that clear transparent atmosphere, into’ the 


| blue of the spangled depths. 


The walls on the other side of the valley 
were bathed in a mellow radiance, ‘the face of 
El Capitan laughed in the moonlight, and the 


| waters of the Yosemite sparkled with silver 


up and down its whole two thousand feet. 
Gloomy and dark, with only its summit half 
crowned with light, the Sentinel towered far 
up above us, and threw its shadow half across 
the valley. Slowly the shadow shortened, the 


| light crept up toward us, the fringe of forest 


away up yonder came out distinct and clear 
against the sky. Just over a barren strip 
along the edge there came a luminous ripple 
—a glow—a rim of fire, and then the full 
round moen came into view and swung along 
thé ragged line. Watching it closely we were 
shortly startled by the appearance of some- 
thing like a line of black that seemed to be 
tracing itself across the disk. Then there 
came another, and another, then a heavy up- 
right line, and in a moment a giant pine stood 
out within the perfect circle, each branch and 


| twig and leaf distinct and clear, and for an 


instant the moon, to our rapt eyes, hung 4 
glowing picture on the sky. It was only a 
moment—but a moment to be always remem- 
bered—the swift passing of a beautiful vision. 

Our second day in the Valley we took for a 
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visit to the Vernal and Nevada Falls. About 
two miles up beyond the Yosemite Fall, the 


main portion of the valley branches out in | 
three narrow cafions, each one distinct, and | 


each having its own special attractions. We 
took the middle one of these, and followed 


up the main stream of the Merced to the two | 
falls named. Behind us as we turned into the | 


cafion was the massive North Dome with its 
* Royal Arches ; on our left, the South or Half 
Dome, its crest four thousand eight hundred 
feet above the valley and inaccessible ; on our 
right, Glacier Point, a bare, smooth rock, with 
an inclination of about seventy degrees, reach- 
ing from the plain almost to the top of the 
mountain wall; and in front a narrowing 
gorge beset with trees and bushes and masses 


of rock, with a tortuous trail along by the bed | 


of the noisy river. The immense boulders 
which block the way seem to have been drop- 


ped with very little regard for regularity or | 


symmetry, and none whatever for the comfort 
of the traveler. 

There were two miles of this rough and un- 
comfortable horse-back riding, with a gradual 
narrowing in upon us of the mountain walls, 
before we came to the point where we were to 
leave our horses and proceed the other mile 
and a half of the journey on foot. The wind- 


ing of the cafion shortly shut us in, with moun- | 


tain walls all around us. Our horses went 
picking their way along slowly and carefully 
through the tangle of trees and rocks, the 
trail leading us at some times close down by 
the river, and at others over dizzy and doubt- 
ful edges far above it. Growing in cracks and 
crevices and on narrow shelves, wherever there 
was room to root themselves, were great pine- 
trees from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
feet high, that straggled along up the preci- 
pices or fringed the heights, and were dwarfed 
by their stupendous surroundings ; down be- 
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NEVADA FALLS, 700 FEET HIGH 
low us the river went 
leaping with a great 
noise through the gorge ; 


| while to our upward vis- 


ion three thousand feet 
of craggy wall, with mas- 
sive boulders scattered 


| along its top at such 


perilous poise that it seemed the finger of 2 
child might loose them, overhung and threat- 
ened us. 

From the point where we left our horses we 
saw a mile beyond and well up above us the 
Vernal Fall, a tumble of water three hundred 
and fifty feet high, and larger in volume than 
any we had seen, it being the main stream of 
the Merced. It was a tiresome mile to travel, 
to the foot of the Vernal, and quite essential, 
a great part of the way, to be very sure of 
your footing. The threatening cliffs still over 
hung us, the cafion having narrowed now so 
close, it seemed as though we might touch 
each wall with either hand—the stream flashed 
down the gorge below us—we were shut in 
from everything but the strip of blue directly 
overhead. The situation here makes one unac 
customed to it catch his breath, with a sensa- 


| tion of constriction—a sort of feeling that, 
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compared 
with the 
great convul- 
sion by which 
these rocks 
were rent 
apart, it 
would be no 
very strange 
thing if the 
rift should 
suddenly 
close and 
shut us in. 
At length, af- 
ter long and 
laborious 
clambering 
f over the 
rocks and 
along slippe- 
ry slopes, 
stopping often to turn back 
and gather in the kaleido- 
scopic changes in the view 
of river, rock, and waterfall, we stand within 
the envelope of mist at the right of the fall, 
looking up to where the stream curls over the 
top three hundred feet above, or downward 
fifty feet, to where it strikes with tremendous 
roar upon a bed of rocks and breaks into 
great clouds of spray, over which the sun has 
set the seal of the rainbow. 

Before this, in the breadth of the valley, 
where the falls were so far off and so thin in 
volume that they did not constitute the most 
prominent feature in the view, we had won- 
dered at and ungrudgingly admired the unique 
and startling combination of plain and moun- 
tain, rock and tree and river, and thought no 
element of grandeur was lacking. But it 
needed, after all, the near, wild, leaping and 
dashing, the glitter and foam and rattle and 
gush and roar of the tumbling, turbulent tor- 
rent to fill it out completely, and round into 
fulness all its sights and sounds. 

We climb the face of the precipice by long 
ladders, the insecurity of which lends the ad- 
venture somewhat of the spice of personal 
peril, and at the top find ourselves in the up- 
per cafion, which ends abruptly half a mile 
above in another perpendicular wall, over 
which the Nevada Fall takes its single leap 
of seven hundred feet. A singularly formed 
natural parapet of stone runs along the edge of 
the cliff from the top of the ladders to the Ver- 
nal Fall, over which we could lean with safety 
and look down into the wild tangle and maze 
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of the lower cafion through which we had come. | 


Up here there was more breadth, and room 
to swing one’s arms, and there were quiet 
pools and shaded basins, and just above the 
fall a beautiful slope, where the stream spread 
out and slid with a glassy surface over a 
smooth rock some two hundred feet in length, 
at an angle of about thirty degrees. Beyond 
this we followed up the cajion through the un- 
derbrush and over the rocks half a mile, till 
we stood at the foot of the Nevada, directly 
under the fall. Looking straight upward we 
saw a great feathery gush of fleeciness, a 
snowy white outpouring, as though the snow 
of the High Sierras, whose melting feeds the 
stream, had, in the poise before that fearful 
leap, turned back again to the whiteness and 
purity of its cloud-life before ever it fell. 
There does not seem to be a line or streak of 
water in it, but just a great white puff, like 
smoke from a cannon’s mouth. It retains 
this appearance for the first forty or fifty feet 
of the fall, when, striking a jutting overhang, 
it breaks and pours down the face of the cliff. 
At our left, Mount Broderick or Liberty Cap, 
an isolated mass of rock nearly perpendicular 
on all sides, reared its crest two thousand feet 
above us, and looked down in lonely grandeur 
upon the wondrous panorama at its base. 

The scene was one of wild enchantment, 
and there was such amazing variety and infi- 
nite detail in it all that we found it to be a 
study as well as spectacle. So retracing our 
steps to a shady spot half way down the cafion, 
we lay upon our backs, and with our glasses 
watched in silence the shifting aspécts of the 
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fall. Looking up at it from this point the water 
seemed to fall lazily and with deliberate slow- 
ness down over the rock, the lower portion 
offering to the eye the illusion of a deep-sunk 
grotto, from whose roof exquisitely woven 
veils of lace and gossamer dropped down in 
noiseless, dreamy, and unending succession, 
covering deep vistas that ran back into the 
darkness. You forget here the grandeur of 
the heights, the constriction and pinchedness 
of the gorge, the wildness of the rocks, and 
the turbulence of the stream, and give your- 
self up to a dream of rarest beauty. 

The thought of falling from the heights, or 
being crushed by the rocks, or pinched in by 
the returning walls of the cafion, is horrible ; 
but here you can lie and contemplate the 
coming toward you and enveloping you in its 
arms, of the spirit of the waterfall, and dream 
of going out of life joyfully in the white beau- 
tiful death of its embrace. The Nevada Fall 
is a thing of beauty, its memory a joy forever. 
We lingered here until the shadows warned us 
home, when, with many backward and regret- 
~ looks, we turned our faces toward the val- 
ey. 

The next day we followed up another cafion 
between the Domes to Mirror Lake, a small 
sheet of water locked in between high sur- 
rounding peaks. Through the morning hours, 
and until the sun has climbed above the edges 
of the mountains, the lake is smooth as glass, 
giving back with such distinctness of out- 
line and perfection of color the reflection of 
all the surroundings, that in a photograph of 
the view you can hardly tell where water ends 
and shore begins. Here we watched for an 
hour or more the reflection of the mountains 
and the scattered drifts of cloud that sailed 





across the sky, until about ten o’clock, as we 
stood looking into its clear beautiful depths, a 
wandering drift of cloud gilded with the glory 
of the coming sun came over the edge and 
saw its double in the lake. For a moment 
we watched its changing colors, its gold and 
crimson and glittering emerald and royal pur- 
ple and pearly gray, and then, still looking 
down, we saw the sun steal slowly over the 
height, and slide along the edge and drop into 
the water the fullness of his face. 

The lake that lay there a moment before, 
still and glassy, shimmered into a smile and 
kissed with a ripple the coming of its lord— 
the mountains and the trees, the rocks and 
shore wavered, and shook, and broke into a 
myriad fragments, and the charm was all dis- 
solved. 

Another day we rambled round among the 
rocks of the Bridal Veil basin, and one day we 
passed at the foot of the Yosemite. So 
passed our five days in the valley, and at «the 
end of them we mounted our horses and tak- 
ing the trail out at the opposite side, climbed 
the rugged paths that led us sometimes where 
a step out of the way would have plunged us 
a thousand feet and more into the depths, and 
left the Valley of Wonders behind us ; and yet 
not behind us, for we shall carry it in memory 
while memory lasts. And if all my life should 
be even as the dusty road and rugged steeps 
by which we reached it, I should thank God 
for my Yosemite week, when, lying on my 
back in the beautiful valley, surrounded by 
domes and towers and spires such as only His 
hand could raise, my thought could wander out 
beyond these monuments of His power, and 
lose itself in the infinitude and eternity of His 
tenderness and love. 


SONG. 


Come with the birds in the spring, 

Thou whose voice rivalleth theirs; 
Come with the flowers, and bring 

Sweet shame to their bloom unawares: 


il. 


Come,—but O, how can I wait! 
Come through the snows of to-day! 


Come, and the gray 


Earth elate 


Shall leap for thy sake into May! 
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In the bleak mid-winter 
Frosty wind made moan ; 
Earth stood hard as iron, 
Water like a stone; 
Snow had fallen, snow on ‘snow, 
Snow on snow, 
In the bleak mid-winter 
Long ago. 





II. 


Our God, heaven cannot hold Him 
Nor earth sustain, | 

Heaven and earth shall flee away 
When He comes to reign: 

In the bleak mid-winter | 
A stable-place sufficed 

The Lord God Almighty— 
Jesus Christ. 


III. 


Enough for Him whom Cherubim 
Worship night and day, 

A breastful of milk 
And a mangerful of hay ; 











Enough for Him whom Angels 
Fall down before, 

The ox and ass and camel 
Which adore. 





IV. 


Angels and Archangels 
May have gathered there, 
Cherubim and Seraphim 
Thronged the air ; 
But only His Mother 
In her maiden bliss , 
Worshiped the Beloved 
With a kiss. 


Vv. 


What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am?— 
If I were a Shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a Wise Man 
I would do my part,— 
Yet what I can I give Him,— 
Give my heart. 
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THE COTTAGE. 

*Twas Christmas Eve. An adamantine sky 
hung dark and heavy over the white earth. 
The forests were canescent with frost, and the 
great trees bent as if they were not able to sus- 
tain the weight of snow and ice with which the 
young winter had loaded them. 

In a by-path of the solemn woods there 
stood a cottage that would not, perhaps, have 
been noticed in the decreasing twilight, had it 
not been for a little wisp of smoke that fee- 
bly curled from the chimney, apparently in- 
tending, every minute, to draw up its attenu- 
ated tail, and disappear. Within, around the 
hearth whereon the dying embers sent up that 
feeble smoke, there gathered the family of 
Arthur Tyrrell—himself, his wife, a béy, and a 

irl. 
: *Twas Christmas Eve. A damp air rushed 
from the recesses of the forest and came, an 
unbidden guest, into the cottage of the Tyr- 
rells, and it sat on every chair, and lay upon 
every bed, and held in its chilly embrace 
every member of the family. All sighed. 

“ Father,” said the boy, “is there no more 
wood, that I may replenish the fire ?” 

“No, my son,” bitterly replied the father, 
his face hidden in his hands; “I brought, at 
noon, the last stick from the wood-pile.” 

The mother, at these words, wiped a silent 
tear from her eyes, and drew her children yet 
nearer the smouldering coals. The father 
rose and moodily stood by the window, gaz- 
ing out upon the night. A wind had now 
arisen, and the dead branches strewed the 
path that he soon must take to the neighbor- 
ing town.’ But he cared not for the danger; 
his fate and heart were alike hard. 

“Mother!” said the little girl, “ shall I 
hang up my stocking to-night? "Tis Christmas 
Eve.” 

A Damascus blade could not have cut the 
mother’s heart more keenly than this, question. 

“No, dear,” she faltered. “You must 
wear your stockings—there is no fire—and 
your feet, uncovered, will freeze.” 

The little girl sighed, and gazed sadly upon 
the blackening coals. But she raised her head 
again, and said,— 

“ But, mother dear, if I should sleep with 
my legs outside the clothes, old Santa Claus 
might slip in some little things between the 
woolen and my skin; could he not, dear 
mother ?” 

“ Mother is weeping, sister,” said the boy, 
“ press her no further.” 





The father now drew around him his thread- 
bare coat, put upon his head his well-brushed 
straw hat, and approached the door. 

“Where are you going, this bitter night, 
dear father?” cried his little son. 

“ He goes,” then said the weeping mother, 
“to the town. Disturb him not, my son, for 
he will buy a mackerel for our Christmas din- 
ner.” 

“A mackerel!” cried both the children, 
and their eyes sparkled with joy. The boy 
sprang to his feet. 

“You must not go alone, dear father,” he 
cried. “I will accompany you.” 

And together they left the cottage. 


THE TOWN. 


The streets were crowded with merry faces 
and well wrapped-up forms. Snow and ice, 
it is true, lay thick upon the pavements and 
roofs, but what of that? Bnght lights glis- 
tened from every window, bright fires warmed 
and softened the air within the houses, while 
bright hearts madé rosy and happy the coun- 
tenances of the merry crowd without. In 
some of the shops great turkeys hung in pla- 
cid obesity from the bending beams, and enor- 
mous bowls of mince-meat sent up delightful 
fumes, which mingled harmoniously with the 
scents of the oranges, the apples, and the 
barrels of sugar and bags of spices. In 
others, the light from the chandeliers struck 
upon the polished surface of many a new 
wheelbarrow, sled, or hobby-horse, or lighted 
up the placid features of recumbent dolls 
and the demoniacal countenances of wildly 
jumping-jacks. The crop of marbles and tops 
was almost more than could be garnered ; 
boxes and barrels of soldiers stood on every 
side ; tinhorns hung from every prominence, 
and boxes of wonders filled the. counters ; 
while all the floor was packed with joyous 
children carrying their little purses. Beyond, 
there stood the candy-stores—those earthly 
paradises of the young, where golden gum- 
drops, rare cream-chocolate, variegated mint- 
stick, and enrapturing mixtures spread their 
sweetened wealth over all available space. 

To these and many other shops and stores 
and stalls and stands thronged the towns- 
people, rich and poor. Even the humblest 
had some money to spend upon this merry 
Christmas Eve. A damsel of the lower or- 


ders might here be seen hurrying home with a 
cheap chicken ; here another with a duck ; 
and here the saving father of a family ben. 
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THE CHRISTMAS MACKEREL SEIZED FOR RENT. 


under the load of a turkey and a huge basket 


of auxiliary good things. Everywhere cheer- 
ful lights and warm hearthstones, bright and 
gay mansions, cosy and comfortable little 
tenements, happy hearts, rosy cheeks, and 
bright eyes. Nobody cared for the snow and 
ice, while they had so much that was warm 
and cheering. It was all the better for the 
holiday—what would Christmas be without 
snow ? 


AN INEVITABLE ENTRANCE. 


Through these joyous crowds—down the 
hilarious streets, where the happy boys were 
shouting, and the merry girls were hurrying in 
and out of the shops—came a man who was 
neither joyous, hilarious, merry, nor happy. 
It was Stephen Skarridge, the landlord of so 
many houses in that town. He wore an over- 
coat, which, though old, was warm and com- 
fortable, and he had fur around his wrists and 
his neck. His hat was pushed down tight upon 
his little head, as though he would shut out 
all the sounds of merriment which filled the 
town. Wife and child he had none, and this 
season of joy to all the Christian world was 
an annoying -and irritating season to his un- 
sympathetic, selfish heart. 





tT" “Oh, ho!” he said to himself, 
) as one after another of his ten 
} ants, loaded down with baskets 
and bundles, hurried by, each 
wishing him a merry Christmas ; 
“oh, ho! there seems to bea 
great ease in the money market 
just now. Oh, ho, ho! They 
| all seem as flush as millionaires. 
There’s nothing like the influ- 
ence of holiday times to make 
one open his pockets—ha, ha! 
It’s not yet the first of the month, 
| ’tis true; but it matters not— 
| -I’ll go and collect my rents to- 
Se night, while all this money is 
| afloat—oh, ho! ha, ha!” 
| And so old Skarridge went 
s from house to house, and threat- 
/ ened with expulsion all who did 
| not pay their rents that night. 
Some resisted bravely, for the 
| settlement day had not yet arriv- 
} ed, and these were served with 
B} notices to leave at the earliest le- 
gal moment ; others paid up their 
| dues with many an angry pro- 
test ; while some, poor souls, had 
no money ready for this unfore- 
seen demand, and Stephen Skar 
ridge seized whatever he could 
find that would satisfy his clam. Thus many 
a poor, weeping family saw the turkey or the 
fat goose which was to have graced the Christ- 
mas table carried away by the relentless land- 
lord. The children shed tears to see their 
drums and toys depart, and many a little me- 
mento of affection, intended for a gift upon 
the morrow, became the property of the hard- 
hearted Stephen. ‘Twas nearly nine o'clock 
when Skarridge finished his nefarious labor. 
He had converted his seizures into money, 
and was returning to his inhospitable home 
with more joyous light in his eye than had 
shone there for many a day, when he saw 
Arthur Tyrrell arfd his son enter the bright 
main street of the town. 

“Oh, ho!” said Stephen; “has he, too, 
come to spend his Christmas money? He, 
the poor, miserable, penniless one! [I'll fol- 
low him.” 

So behind the unhappy father and his son 
went the skulking Skarridge. Past the gro- 


cery-store and the markets, ‘with’ their rich 
treasures of eatables; past the toy-shops, 
where the boy’s eyes sparkled with the delight 
which * disappointment soon washed out with 
atear; past the candy-shops, where the win- 
dows were so entrancing that the little fellow 
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could scarcely look upon them 
—on, past all these, to a small 
shop at the bottom of the street, 
where a crowd of the very poor- 
est people were making their lit- 
tle purchases, went the father 
and his son, followed by the evil- 
minded Skarridge. When the 
Tyrrells went into the shop, the 
old man concealed himself out- 
side, behind a friendly pillar, lest 
any of these poor people should 
happen to be his tenants, and re- 
turn him the damage he had just 
done to them. But he very 
plainly saw Arthur Tyrrell go up 
to the counter and ask for a 
mackerel. When one was 
brought, costing ten cents, he 
declined it, but eventually pur- 
chased a smaller one, the price 
of which was eight cents. The 
two cents which he received as 
change were expended for a mo- 
dicum of lard, and father and son 
then left the store and wended 
their way homeward. The way 
was long, but the knowledge that 
they brought that which would 
make the next day something 
more like Christmas than an 
ordinary day, made their steps lighter andthe 
path less wearisome. 

They reached the cottage and opened the 
door. There, by a rushlight on a table, sat 
the mother and the little girl, arranging greens 
wherewith to decorate their humble home. 
To the mute interrogation of the mother’s 
eyes the father said, with something of the old 
fervor in his voice :— 

“Yes, my dear, I have got it ;” and he laid 
the mackerel on the table. The little girl 
sprang up to look at it, and the boy stepped 
back to shut the door ; but before he could 
do so, it was pushed wide open, and Skarridge, 
who had followed them all’ the way, entered 
the cottage. The inmates gazed at him with 
astonishment ; but they did not long remain 
in ignorance of the meaning of this untimely 
visit. 

“Mr. Tyrrell,” said Skarridge, taking out 
of his pocket a huge memorandum-book, and 
turning over the pages with a swift and prac- 
tised hand, “I believe you owe me two 
months’ rent. Let me see—yes, here it is— 
eighty-seven and a half cents—two months, 
at forty-three and three-quarter cents per 
month. I should like to have it now, if you 
please,” and he stood with his head on one 














MAKING OUT THE SCHEDULE. 
side, his little eyes gleaming with a yellow 
maliciousness. 

Arthur Tyrrell arose. His wife crept to 
his side, and the two children ran behind their 
parents. 

“Sir,” said Tyrrell, “I have no money— 
do your worst.” 

“No money!” cried the hard-hearted Ste- 
phen. “That story will notdoforme. Every- 
body seems to have money to-night; and if 
they have none, it is because they have wil- 
fully spent it. But if you really have none” — 
and here a ray of hope shot through the 
hearts of the Tyrrell family—“ you must have 
something that will bring money, and that I 
shall seize upon. Ah, ha! I will take this!” 

And he picked up the Christmas mackerel 
from the table where Arthur had laid it. 

“’Tis very little,” said Skarridge, “ but it 
will at least pay me my interest.” Wrapping 
it in the brown paper which lay under it, he 
thrust it into his capacious pocket, and with. 
out another word went out into the night. 

Arthur Tyrrell sank into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. His children, dumb 
with horror and dismay, clung to the rounds 
of his chair, while his wife, ever faithful in 
the day of sorrow as in that of joy, put her 
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arm around his neck and whispered in his | 


ear, “Cheer up, dear Arthur, all may yet be 
well ; have courage! He did not take the 
lard!” 


WHAT ALWAYS HAPPENS. 


Swiftly homeward, through the forest, walk- 
ed the triumphant Skarridge, and he reached 
ihis home an hour before midnight. He lived 
alone, in a handsome house (which he had 
seized for a debt), an old woman coming 
every day to prepare his meals and do the 
little housework that he required. Opening 
his door with his latch-key, he hurried up- 
stairs, lighted a candle, and seating himself at 
a large table in a spacious room in the front 
of the house, he counted over the money 
he had collected that evening, entered the 
amounts in one of the great folios which 
Jay upon the table, and locked up the cash in 
a huge safe. Then he took from his pocket 
the mackerel of the Tyrrell family. He 
‘opened it, laid it flat upon the table before 
him, and divided it by imaginary lines into six 
parts. 

“ Here,” said he to himself, “are breakfasts 
for six days—I would it were a week. I like 
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man bought the ten-cent fish that I saw of- 
fered him, there would have been seven por- 
tions. Well, perhaps I can make it do, even 
now—let me see! A little off here—and 
the same off this—so—” 

At this moment something very strange oc- 


| curred. The mackerel, which had been lying, 





| 








split open, upon its back, now closed itself, 
gave two or three long-drawn gasps, and then 
heaving a sigh of relief, it flapped its tail, 
rolled its eyes a little, and deliberately wrig- 
gling itself over to a pile of ledgers, sat up on 
its tail, and looked at Skarridge. This as- 
tounded individual pushed back his chair and 


| gazed with all his eyes at the strange fish. 


But he was more astounded yet, when the fish 
spoke to him. “Would you mind,” said the 
mackerel, making a very wry face, “ getting 
me a glass of water? I feel all of a parch in- 
side.” 

Skarridge mumbled out some sort of an as- 
sent, and hurried to a table near by, where 
stood a pitcher and a glass, and filling the lat- 
ter, he brought it to the mackerel. “ Will 
you hold it to my mouth?” said the fish. 
Stephen complying, the mackerel drank a 
good half of the water. 

“ There,” it said, “‘ that makes me feel bet- 
ter. I don’t mind brine if I can 
take exercise. But to lie per- 
fectly still in salt water makes 
one feel wretched. You don't 
know how hungry I am. Have 
) you any worms convenient?” 

“Worms!” cried Stephen, 
“why, what a question! No, I 
have no worms.” 

“Well,” said the fish, some- 
what petulantly, “‘ you must have 
some sort of a yard or garden ; 
go and dig me some.” 

“Dig them!” cried Stephen. 
“Do you know it’s winter, and 
the ground’s frozen—and the 
worms too, for that matter?” 

“I don’t care anything for all 
that,” said the mackerel. “Go 
you and dig some up. Frozen 
or thawed, it is all one to me 
now ; I could eat them any way.” 

The manner of the fish was so 
imperative that Stephen Skar- 
ridge did not think of disobey- 
ing, but taking a crowbar and a 
spade from a pile of agricultural 
implements that lay in one cor- 
ner of the room (and which had 
at various times been seized for 








MR. SKARRIDGE WALKS IN. 


debts), he lighted_a lantern and 
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went down into the little back garden. There 
he shoveled away the snow, and when he 
reached the ground he was obliged to use 
the crowbar vigorously before he could make 
any impression on the frozen earth. After 
a half-hour’s hard labor, he managed, by 
most carefully searching through the earth 
thrown out of the hole he had made, to 
find five frozen worms. These he consid- 
ered a sufficient meal for a fish which would 
scarcely make seven meals for himself, and 
so he threw down his implements and went 
into the house, with his lantern, his five fro- 
zen worms, and twice as many frozen fingers. 
When he reached the bottom of the stairs he 
was certain that he heard the murmur of 
voices from above. He was terrified. The 
voices came from the room where all his treas- 
ures lay! Could it be thieves ? 

Extinguishing his lantern and taking off his 
shoes, he softly crept up the stairs. He had 
not quite closed the door of the room when 
he left it, and he could now look through an 
opening which commanded a view of the 
whole apartment. And such a sight now 
met his wide-stretched eyes! 

In his chair—his own arm-chair—by the 
table, there sat a dwarf, whose head, as large 
as a prize cabbage, was placed upon’ a body 
so small as not to be noticeable, and from 
which depended a pair of little legs appearing 
like the roots of the before-mentioned vege- 
table. On the table, busily engaged in dust- 
ing a day-book with a penwiper, was a fairy, 
no more than a foot high, and as pretty and 
graceful as a queen of the ballet viewed from 
the dress circle. The mackerel still leaned 
against the pile of ledgers ; and—oh horror! 
—upon a great iron box, in one corner, there 
sat a giant, whose head, had he stood up, 
would have reached the lofty ceiling ! 

A chill, colder than the frosty earth and air 
outside could cause, ran through the frame of 
Stephen Skarridge, as he crouched by the 
crack of the door and looked upon these 
dreadful visitors. And their conversation, of 
which he could hear distinctly every word, 
caused the freezing perspiration to trickle in 
icy globules down his back. , 

“ He’s gone to get me some worms,” said 
the mackerel, “ and we might as well settle it 
all before he comes back. For my part I’m 
very sure of what I have been saying.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the dwarf; “there can be 
no doubt about it, at all. I believe it, every 
word.” 

“ Of course it is so,” said the fairy, ~~ 
upon the day-book, which was now we 


‘dusted ; “everybody knows it is.” 





“Tt couldn’t be otherwise,” said the giant, 
in a voice like thunder among the pines; 
“we're all agreed upon that.” 

“They're mighty positive about it, what- 
ever it is,” thought the trembling Stephen, 
who continued to look with all his eyes and 
to listen with all his ears. 

“Well,” said the dwarf, leaning back in the 
chair and twisting his little legs around each 
other until they looked like a rope’s end. “Let 
us arrange matters. For my part, I would 
like to see all crooked things made straight, 
just as quickly as possible.” 

“So would I,” said the fairy, sitting down 
on the day-book, and crossing her dainty 
satin-covered ankles, from which she stooped 
to brush a trifle of dust ; “I want to see every- 
thing nice, and pretty, and just right.” 

“As for me,” said the mackerel, “I’m 
somewhat divided—in my opinion, I mean,— 
but whatever you all agree upon, will suit 
me, I’m sure.” 

“Then,” said the giant, rising to his feet, 
and just escaping a violent contact of his 
head with the ceiling, “let us get to work, 
and while we are about it, we'll make a clean 
sweep of it.” 

To this the others all gave assent, and the 
giant, after moving the mackerel to one cor- 
ner of the table, and requesting the fairy to 
stand beside the fish, spread all the ledgers, 
and day-books, and cash, and bill, and memo- 
randum books upon the table, and opened 
them all at the first page. 

Then the dwarf climbed up on the table 
and took a pen, and the fairy did the same, 
and they both set to work, as hard as they 
could, to take an account of Stephen Skar- 
oe possessions. As soon as either of them 

added up two pages the giant turned over 
the leaves, and he had’ to be very busy about it, 
so active was the dwarf, who had a splendid: 
head for accounts, and who had balanced the 
same head so long upon his little legs that he 
had no manner of difficulty in balancing a few 
ledgers. The fairy, too, ran up and down the 
columns as if she were dancing a measure in 
which the only movements were “ Forward 
one!” and “ Backward one!” and she got 
over her business nearly as fast as the dwarf. 
As for the mackerel, he could not add up, but 
the fairy told him what she had to carry 
to the next column, and he remembered them 
for her, and thus helped her a great deal. In 
less than half an hour the giant turned over 
the last page of the last book, and the dwarf 
put down ona large sheet of foolscap the sum- 

nD 


total of Stephen Skarridge’s wealth. 
The fairy read out the sum, and the woeful 
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SKARRIDGE AS A BENEFACTOR. 


listener at the door was forced to admit to 
himself that they had got it exactly right. 

“* Now, then,” said the giant, “here is the 
rent list. Let us make out the schedule.” In 
twenty minutes the giant, the dwarf, and the 
fairy—the last reading out the names of Ste- 
phen’s various tenants, the giant stating what 
amounts he deemed the due of each one, and 


the dwarf putting down the sums opposite | 


their names—had made out the schedule, and 
the giant read it over in a voice that admitted 
of no inattention. 

“Hurrah!” said the dwarf. ‘That's done, 
and I’m glad,” and he stepped lightly from 
the table to the arm of the chair, and then 
down to the seat, and jumped to the floor, 
balancing his head in the most wonderful way, 
as he performed these agile feats. 

“Yes,” said the mackerel, “it’s all right, 
though to be sure I’m somewhat divided—” 

“Oh! we won't refer to that now,” said the 
giant ; “let bygones be bygones.” 

As for the fairy, she didn’t say a word, but 
she just bounced on the top of the day-book 
that she had dusted, and which now lay closed 
near the edge of the table, and she danced 
such a charming little fantaisie that everybody 
gazed at her with delight. The giant stooped 
and opened his mouth as if he expected her 
to whirl herself into it when she was done ; 
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and the mackerel was actually moved 
to tears, and tried to wipe his eyes with 
his fin, but it was not long enough, and 
so the tears rolled down and hardened 
into a white crust on the green baize 
which covered the table. The dwarf 
was on the floor, and he just stood 
still on his little toes, as if he had been 
a great top dead asleep. Even Ste- 
phen, though he was terribly agitated, 
. thought the dance was the most beau- 
: tiful thing he had ever seen. At length, 
with a whirl which made her look like 
a snow-ball on a pivot, she stopped 
stock-still, standing on one toe, as if 
she had fallen from the sky and had 
stuck upright on the day-book. 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried the dwarf, 
and you could hear his little hands 
clapping beneath his head. 

“Hurrah !” cried the giant, and he 
brought his great palms together with 
a clap that rattled the window-panes 
like the report of a cannon. 

“Very nice! very nice, indeed !” 
said the mackerel. ‘Though I’m 
rather di—” 

“ Oh, no, you're not!” cried the fairy, 
‘making a sudden joyful jump at him, 
and putting her little hand on his somewhat dis- 
torted and certainly very ugly mouth. “ You're 
nothing of the kind, and now let’s have him in 
here and make him sign. Do you think he 
will do it?” said she, turning to the giant. 
That mighty individual doubled up his great 
right fist like a trip-hammer, and he opened 
his great left hand, as hard and solid as an 
anvil, and he brought the two together with a 
sounding whang ! 

“Yes,” said he, “I think he will.” 

“In that case,” said the dwarf, “we might 
as well call him.” 

*“T sent him after some worms,” said the 
mackerel, “but he has not been all this time 
getting them. I should not wonder at all if 
he had been listening at the door all the 
while.” 

“We'll soon settle that,” said the dwarf, 
walking rapidly across the room, his head 
rolling from side to side, but still preserving 
that admirable balance for which it was so 
justly noted. When he reached the door he 
pulled it wide open, and there stood poor 
Stephen Skarridge, trembling from head to 
foot, with the five frozen worms firmly grasped 
in his hands. 

“Come in!” said the giant, and Stephen 
walked in slowly and fearfully, bowing as he 
came, to the several personages in the room. 
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“Are those my worms?” said the mack- 
erel. “If so, put them in my mouth, one at 
atime. There! not so fast. They are fro- 
zen, sure enough ; but do you know that I 
believe I like them this way the best. I never 
tasted frozen ones before.” 

By this time the dwarf had mounted the 
table, and opening the schedule, stood point- 
ing to an agreement written at the bottom of 
it, while the fairy had a pen, already dipped in 
the ink, which she held in her hand, as she 
stood on the other side of the schedule. 

“Now, sir!” said the giant, “just take 
your seat in your chair, take that pen in your 


hand, and sign your name below that agree- | 


ment. If you've been listening at the door 


all this time, as I believe you have, you have | 


heard the contents of the schedule, and there- 
fore need not read it over.” 


Stephen thought no more of disobeying | 
than he did of challenging the giant to a bat- | 
tle, and he therefore seated himself in his 


chair, and taking the pen from the fairy, wrote 
his name at the bottom of the agreement, al- 


though he knew that by that act he was sign- | 


ing away half his wealth. When he had writ- 


ten his signature he laid down the pen and | 


looked around to see if anything 
more was required of him ; but 
just at that moment something 
seemed to give way in the back 
of his neck, his head fell forward 
so as to nearly strike the table, 
and he awoke ! 

There was no longer a sched- 
ule, a fairy, a dwarf, or a giant. 
In front of him was the macke- 
rel, split open and lying on its 
back. 

It was all a dream ! 

For an hour Stephen Skar- 
ridge sat at his table, his face 
buried in his hands. When, at 
last, his candle gave signs of 
spluttering out, he arose, and, 
with a subdued and quiet air, he 
went to bed. 


WHAT MUST OCCUR. 


The next morning was bright, 
cold, and cheering, and Stephen 
Skarridge arose very early, went 
down to the large front room 
where his treasures were kept, 
got out his check-book, and for 
two hours was busily employed 
in writing. When the old wo- 
man who attended to his house- 
hold affairs arrived at the usual 
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hour, she was surprised at his orders to 
cook, for his breakfast, the whole of a 
mackerel which he handed her. When he 
had finished his meal, at which he ate at 
least one-half of the fish, he called her up 
into his room. He then addressed her as 
follows :— 

“‘ Margaret, you have been my servant for 
seventeen years. During that time I have 
paid you fifty cents per week for your services. 
I am now convinced that the sum was insuffi- 
cient ; you should have had at least two dollars 


| —considering you only had one meal in the 


house. As you would probably have spent the 
money as fast as I gave it to you, I shall pay 
you no interest upon what I have withheld, but 
here is a check for the unpaid balance—one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-six dol- 
lars. Invest it carefully, and you will find it 
quite a help to you.” Handing the paper to 
the astounded woman, he took up a large wal- 
let, stuffed with checks, and left the house. 
He went down into the lower part of the 
town, with a countenance full of lively fervor 
and generous light. When he reached the 
quarter where his property lay, he spent an 
hour or two in converse with his tenants, and 
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GRAND FINAL TABLEAU. 


when he had spoken with the last one, his 
wallet was nearly empty, and he was followed 
by a wildly joyful crowd, who would have 
brought a chair and carried him in triumph 
through the town, had he not calmly waved 
them back. 

When the concourse of grateful ones had 
left him, he repaired to the house of Philip 
Weaver, the butcher, and hired his pony and 
spring-cart. Then he went to Ambrose 
Smith, the baker (at whose shop he had 
stopped on his way down-town), and inquired 
if his orders had been filled. Although it 
was Christmas morning, Ambrose and _ his 
seven assistants were all as busy as bees, but 
they had not yet been able to fill said orders. 
In an hour, however, Ambrose came himself 
to a candy-store, where Stephen was treating 
a crowd of delighted children, and told him 
all was ready and the cart loaded. At tis, 
Stephen hurried to the baker’s shop, mounted 
the cart, took the reins, and drove rapidly in 
the direction of the cottage of Arthur Tyr- 
rell. When he reached the place it was nearly 
one o'clock. . 

Driving cautiously, as he neared the house, 
he stopped at a little distance from it, and 
tied the horse to a tree. Then he stealthily 
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approached a window and look- 
ed in. 

Arthur Tyrrell sat upon a 
chair, in the middle of the room, 
his arms folded and his head 
bowed upon his breast. Ona 
stool by his left side sat his wife, 
her tearful eyes raised to his 


sombre countenance. Before 
We Bee her father stood the little girl, 
TN leaning upon his knees and 
ag || watching the varied expressions 


that flashed across his face. By 
his father’s right side, his arm 
resting upon his parent’s shoul- 
der, stood the boy, a look of 
calm resignation far beyond his 
years lighting up his intelligent 
face. 

"Twas a tableau never to be 
forgotten ! 

Able to gaze upon it buta 
few minutes, Stephen Skarridge 
pushed open the door and en- 
tered the room. His entrance 
was the signal of consternation. 
The wife and children fled to 
the farthest corner of the room, 
while Arthur Tyrrell arose and 
sternly confronted the intruder. 

“Ha!” said he. “ You have 
soon returned. You think that we can be yet 
further despoiled. Proceed, take all we have 
There is yet this,” and he pointed to the two 
cents’ worth of lard, which still lay upon the 
table. 

“No, no,” faltered Stephen Skarridge, 
seizing the hand of Arthur Tyrrell and warmly 
pressing it. “Keepit! Keepit! ‘Tis not 
for that I came, but to ask your pardon and 
to beg your acceptance of a Christmas gift. 
Pardon, for having increased the weight of 
your poverty, and a gift to celebrate the ad- 
vent of a happier feeling between us.” 

Having said this, Stephen paused for a re- 
ply. Arthur Tyrrell mused for a moment ; 
then he cast his eyes upon his wife and his 
children, and, in alow but firm voice, he said : 

“T pardon and accept !” 

“That's right!” cried Skarridge, his whole 
being animated by a novel delight ; “‘ come 
out to the cart, you and your son, and help 
me bring in the things, while Mrs. T. and the 
girl set the table as quickly as possible.” 
The cart was now brought up before the door, 
and it was rapidly unloaded by willing hands. 
From under a half-dozen new blankets, which 
served to keep the other contents from con- 
tact with the frosty air, Stephen first handed 
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out a fine linen table-cloth, and then a basket 
containing a dinner-set of queensware (third 
class—seventy-eight pieces, with soup-tureen 
and pickle-dishes) and a half-dozen knives 
and forks (rubber-handled and warranted to 
stand hot water). When the cloth had been 
spread and the plates and dishes arranged, 
Arthur Tyrrell and his son, aided now by the 
wife and daughter, brought in the remaining 
contents of the cart and placed them on the 
table, while, with a bundle of kindling which 
- he had brought, and the fallen limbs which lay 
all about the cottage, Skarridge made a rous- 
ing fire on the hearth. 

When the cart was empty and the table 
fully spread, it presented indeed a noble 
sight! At one end, a great turkey; at the 
other, a pair of geese; a duck upon one side 
and a pigeon-pie upon the other ; cranberries, 
potatoes, white and sweet; onions, parsnips, 
celery, bread, butter, beets (pickled and but- 
tered), pickled cucumbers and walnuts, and 
several kinds of sauces, made up the first 
course ; while upon a side-table stood mince- 
pies, apple-pies, pumpkin-pies, apples, nuts, 
almonds, raisins, and a huge pitcher of cider, 
for dessert. 

It was impossible for the Tyrrell family to 
gaze unmoved upon this bounteously spread 
table, and after silently clasping each other 
for a moment, they sat down, with joyful, 
thankful hearts, to a meal far better than they 
had seen for years. At their earnest solicita- 
tion Mr. Skarridge joined them. 

When the meal was over, and there was 
little left but empty dishes, they all arose, and 
Skarridge prepared to take his leave. 

“But before I go,” said he, “I would leave 
with you a further memento of my good 
feeling and friendship. You know my Hills- 
dale farm, in the next township?” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Arthur Tyrrell; “is it 
possible that you will give me a position 
there ?” 

“T make you a present of the whole farm,” 





said Skarridge. “There are two hundred 
and forty-two acres, sixty of which are in 
timber ; large mansion-house, two good barns, 
and cow and chicken houses ; a well, covered 
in; an orchard of young fruit-trees, and a 
stream of water flowing through the place. 
The estate is well stocked with blooded cattle, 
horses, etc., and all necessary farming utensils. 
Possession immediate.” 

Without waiting for the dumbfounded Tyr- 
rell to speak, Skarridge turned quickly to his 
wife, and said: “Here, madam, is my Christ- 
mas-gift to you. Inthis package you will find 
shares of the New York Central and Hudson 
(sixes, of ’eighty-three), of the Fort Wayne 
(guaranteed), and of the St. Paul’s (preferred) ; 
also bonds of the Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western (second mortgage), and of the 
Michigan Seven Per Cent. War Loan. Inall 
these amount to nine thousand and eighty-two 
dollars ; but to preclude the necessity of sell- 
ing at a sacrifice, for immediate wants, I have 
taken the liberty of placing in the package 
one thousand dollars in greenbacks. And 
now, dear friends, adieu !” 

But the grateful family could not allow this 
noble man to leave them thus. Arthur Tyr- 
rell seized his hand and pressed it to his 
bosom, and then, as if overcome with emo- 
tion, Mrs. Tyrrell fell upon her benefactor’s 
neck, while the children gratefully grasped the 
skirts of his coat. With one arm around the 
neck of the still young, once beautiful, and 
now fast improving Mrs. Tyrrell, Stephen 
Skarridge stood for a few minutes, haunted by 
memories of the past. Then he spoke :— 

“Once,” said he, his voice trembling the 
while, “‘ once—I, too—loved such aone. But 
it is all over now—and the grass waves over 
her grave. Farewell, farewell, dear friends |” 
and dashing away a tear, he tore himself from 
the fervent family, and swiftly left the house. 

Springing into the cart, he drove rapidly 
into the town—a happy man! . 

Did you ever read a story like that before ? 
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Ou, Christmas stars! Your pregnant silentness 
Mute syllabled in rhythmic light, 
Leads on to-night, 
And beckons, as, three thousand years ago, 
It beckoning led. We, simple shepherds, know 
Little we can confess, 
Beyond that we are poor, and creep 
And wander with our sheep, 
Who love and follow us. We hear, 
If we attend, a singing in the sky, 
But feel no fear, 
Knowing that God is always nigh, 
And none pass by 
Except His Sons, who cannot bring 
Tidings of evil, since they sing. 
Wise men with gifts are hurrying, 
In haste to seek the meaning of the Star, 
In search of worship which is new and far. 
We are but humble, so we keep 
On through the night, contented with our sheer, 
And with the stars. Between us and the East, 
No wall, no tree, no cloud lifts bar. 
We know the sunrise. Not one least 
Of all its tokens can escape 
Our eyes that watch. But all days are 
As nights, and nights as days 
In our still ways. 
We have no dread of any shape 
Which darkness can assume or fill ; 
We are not weary; we can wait; 
God’s hours are never late. 
The wise men say they will return, 
Revealing unto us the things they learn. 
Mayhap! Meantime the Star stands still—- 
And having that, we have the Sign. 
If we mistake, God is divine! 
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Vor. III.—19 


Il. 


Oh, not alone because His name is Christ, 
Oh, not alone because Judea waits 
This man-child for her King, the Star stands still. 
Its glory reinstates, 
Beyond humiliation’s utmost ill, 
On peerless throne, which she alone can fill, 
Each earthly woman. Motherhood is priced 
Of God, at price no man may dare 
To lessen, or misunderstand. 
The motherhood which came 
To virgin, sets in vestal flame, 
Fed by each new-born infant's hand, 
With Heaven's air, 
With Heaven's food, 
The crown of purest purity revealed, 
Virginity eternal signed and sealed 
Upon all motherhood ! 


Ill. 


Oh, not alone because His name is Christ, 
Oh, not alone because Judea waits 
This man-child for her King, the Star stands still. 
The Babe has mates. 
Childhood shall be forever on the earth; 
And no man who has hurt or lightly priced 
So much as one sweet hair, 
On one sweet infant's head, 
But shall be cursed! Henceforth all things fulfill 
Protection to each sacred birth. 
No spot shall dare 
Refuse a shelter. Beasts shall tread 
More lightly ; and distress, 
And poverty, and loneliness, 
Yea, and all darkness shall devise 
To shield each place wherein an infant lies. 
And wisdom shall come seeking it, with gift, 
And worship it, with myrrh and frankincense ; 
And kings shall tremble if it lift 
Its hand against a throne. 
But mighty in its own 
Great feebleness, and safe in God’s defense, 
No harm can touch it, and no death can kill, 
Without its Father's will! 


IV. 


Oh, not alone because His name is Christ, 
Oh, not alone because Judea waits 
This man-child for her King, the Star stands still. 
The universe must utter, and fulfill 
The mighty voice which states— 
. The mighty destiny which holds, 
Its key-note and its ultimate design. 
Waste places and the deserts must perceive 
That they are priced, 
No less than gardens in the Heart Divine. 
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Sorrow her sorrowing must leave, 
And learn one sign 
With joy. And Loss and Gain 
Must be no more. ; 
And all things which have gone before, 
And all things which remain, 
And all of Life, and all of Death be slain 
In mighty birth, whose name 
Is called Redemption! Praise! 
Praise to God! The same 
To-day and yesterday, and in all days 
Forever! Praise ! 





Vv. 


Oh, Christmas Stars! Your pregnant silentness, 
Mute syllabled by rhythmic light, 
Fills all the night. 








No doubt, on all your golden shores, 


Full music rings 
Of Happiness 


As sweet as ours. 


Midway in that great tideless stream which pours, 
And builds its shining road through trackless space, 
From you to us, and us to you, must be 


Some mystic place, 


Where all our voices meet, and melt 
Into this solemn silence which is felt, 
And sense of sound mysterious brings 


Where sound is not. 


This is God's secret. 


He 


Sits centered in his myriads of skies, 

Where seas of sound and seas of silence rise, 
And break together in one note and key, 

Divinely limitless in harmony ! 


‘oo ———_- 


THE LAST MAN OF MEXICAN CAMP. 


MEXICAN Camp was a nest of snow-white 
miners’ tents huddled down in a dimple of the 
Sierras. If you had stood near the flag-pole 
in the center of the camp, on which the Stars 
and Stripes were raised or lowered on the 
arrival or departure of the Mustang-express,— 
the only regular thread connecting the camp 
with the outer world,—and looked intently 
west, you might have seen, on a day of singular 
clearness, beyond some new-born cities, the 
flash of the Pacific in the sun. At your back, 
mountains black with pine and cedar, then 
bald and gray with granite, basalt, and cinder, 
then white with everlasting snow, had made 
you feel strong and secure of intrusion in the 
rear. Close about you, on the hillsides and in 
the gulch, you had seen trees lifting their 
limbs above the heads of thousands of men 
who knew for the time no other shelter ; while 
at your feet in the gulch, and as far down as 





the eye could follow it, the little muddy stream 
struggled on through little fleets of tin and 
iron pans, great Mexican wooden bowls, and 


through cradles, toms, and sluices. You had 
seen long gray lines of Mexican mules string- 
ing around the mountain, winding into the 
camp with their heavy burdens ; you had heard 
the shouts, spiced thick with oaths, of the tawny 
packers. You had heard the sound of the 
hammer and ax on every hand, for a new 
city had been born, as it were, the night be- 
fore, and this was its first struggle-cry and 
reaching of uncertain hands. All day on 
either side the stream sat a wall of men wash- 
ing for gold. The Mexican and the American 
were side by side that had been breast to 
breast at Monterey; the lawyer wrought be- 
side his client ; the porter found his strong arms 
made him the superior here to the dainty gentle- 
man to whose wants he had once ministered. 
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That was a Democracy pure and simple. 
Life, energy, earnestness. That was the begin- 
ning of a race in life in which all had an even 
start. What an impulse it was! It inspired 
the most sluggish. It thrilled the most in- 
different, dignified and ennobled the basest 
soul that was there. Mexican Camp has 
perished, but it has left its lesson—a verdict 
clear and unqualified in favor of the absolute 
equality of men, without any recommendation 
of mercy to masters. 

Each man, peer or peon, had six feet of 
ground. That was made a law at a miners’ 
meeting held around the flag-staff the day it 
was raised, at which Kangaroo Brown presided 
with uncommon dignity, considering his long 
term of service at Sidney, not to mention the 
many indiscretions laid to his charge before 
leaving his native country at his country’s ex- 
pense, for his country’s good. It was at first 
passed that a miner should hold five feet only, 
but a Yankee who had an uncommonly rich 
claim moved a reconsideration, and without 
waiting to get a second, made a speech and 
put his own motion. This was his speech and 
motion, delivered at the top of his voice: 
“Roys, I go you a foot better. Blast it, let’s 


give a fellow enough to be buried in, anyhow. 
All those that say six feet make it manifest by 


saying aye.” 

There was a chorus. “The ayes have it, 
and six feet is the law; and I now declare 
this meeting adjourned sign die,” and the con- 
vict chairman descended from the pine-stump 
where he had stood in his shirt-sleeves, took 
up his pick and pan, and, divested of his au- 
thority of an hour, entered his claim, and bent 
his back to the toil, as did the thousands of 
men around him. 

As a truthful chronicler I am bound to say 
that Sunday never did much for the miner on 
the Pacific. The fault, of course, was the mode 
of its observance. But there is a promise. 
The old order of things is passing away; most 
of the old miners, too—let this be said with 
reverence—have passed away with their 
camps. On that day, as it was, all Went to 
town, and the streets became a sea of bearded 
men. Nota boy, not a woman in sight. On 
that day were perpetrated nine-tenths of the 
crimes. Provisions for the week were bought, 
:old-dust sold or sent away by express to the 
dependent ones at home, and then the miner 
gave himself up often to the only diversions 
the country afforded, cards and intoxication. 
The men of the Pacific were originally a pe- 
culiarly grand body of heroes. The weak of 
nerve never started, and the weak of body died 
on the journey there, and the result was a selec- 





tion of meiimighty for good or evil. They 
were unlike all other men. For example, the 
noisy border ruffian of the Mississippi bar-room 
or Western frontier had no counterpart in Cali- 
fornia. The desperado of the Pacific disdains 
words. A half-dozen Germans or Irish will 
make more commotion over the price of a 
glass than will a camp of Californians in a 
misunderstanding that ends in as many deaths. 

“Are you heeled? then draw,” comes 
quick as a thought ; and unless a sharp nega- 
tive is thrown in against the question, shot 
after shot follows till some one falls. ‘ Shoot- 
ists” of the Pacific also have their rules of 
etiquette. In the face of a thousand pictures 
and publications to the contrary, I protest 
that they rarely carry six-shooters except 
when traveling ; and that it is considered in 
as bad taste to display a pistol as to enter the 
drawing-room wearing spurs. A man who 
wears a six-shooter and bowie-knife publishes 
himself as a verdant immigrant, and is de- 
spised for his display. Nor is the desperado 
of the Pacific the bearded, uncouth ruffian he 
is represented. He is, in fact, loud neither in 
dress nor in manner ; he is partial to French 
boots, patronizes the barber, has even been 
known to wear kid gloves, and is in outward 
appearance a gentleman. 

Mexican Camp flourished like a palm for 
many years, then, like all placer-mining camps, 
it began to decline. The gold was washed 
from the best parts of the gulch, and the best 
men of the camp, one by one, returned to 
their homes in other lands, or retired to camps 
deeper in the mountains, as their fortunes 
directed. As the Saxon went out, the Celes- 
tial came in, but gave no new blood to the 
camp. Vacant cabins and adobe chimneys 
stood all up and down the gulch, and lizards 
sunned themselves upon them undisturbed. 
The butcher, the great autocrat of the mining 
camp, began to come around with his laden 
mules but twice a week instead of twice a 
day. A bad sign for the camp. 

But there was one cabin that was never 
vacant ; it stood apart from town, on the 
brown hillside, and as it was one of the first, 
so it promised to be the last of the camp. It 
always had an ugly bull-dog tied to the door, 
and was itself a low, suspicious-looking struc- 
ture that year by year sank lower as the grass 
grew taller around it, till it seemed trying to 
hide in the chaparral. It had but one occu- 
pant, a silent, selfish man, who never came 
out by day except to bury himself alone in 
his claim at work. Nothing was known of 
him at all, save the story that he had killed 
his partner in a gambling-house away back 
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somewhere in ’49. He was shunned and 
feared by all, and he approached and spoke 
to no one, except the butcher, the grocer, 
and express-man ; and to these only briefly, 
on business. I believe, however, that the 
old outcast known as “Forty-nine Jimmy” 
sometimes sat on the bank and talked to the 
murderer at work in his claim. It was even 
said that Forty-nine was on fair terms with 
the dog at the door ; but as this was doubted 
by the man who kept the only saloon now 
remaining in Mexican Camp, and who was 
consequently an authority, the report was not 
believed. 

Let it be here observed that when a mining 
camp sinks to the chronic state of decay that 
this now presented, the men remaining in it, 
as a rule, are idlers, and by no means repre- 
sentative miners. ‘Their relation to the real, 
living, wide-awake, energetic miner, is about 
that which the miserable Indians that consent 
to settle on a reservation bear to the wild 
sons of the woods, who retire before their 
foes to the mountains. 

This solitary man of the savage dog was 
known as “The Gopher.” That was not the 
name given him by his parents; but it was 
the name Mexican Camp had given him, a 
generation before, and it was now the only 
name by which he was known. ‘The amount 
of gold which he had hoarded and hidden 
away in that dismal old cabin, through years 
and years of incessant toil, was computed to 
be enormous. 

Year after year the grass stole farther down 
from the hilltops to which it had been driven, 
as it were, in the early settlement of the 
camp: at last it environed the few remain- 
ing cabins, as if they were besieged, and 
it stood up tall and undisturbed in the only 
remaining street. Still regularly three times a 
day the smoke curled up from The Gopher’s 
cabin, and the bull-dog kept unbroken sentry 
at the door. 

A quartz lead had been struck a little way 
farther up the gulch, and a rival town estab- 
lished. The proprietors named the new camp 
“Orodelphi,” but the man of the saloon of 
Mexican Camp, who always insisted he was 
born a genius, called it “ Hogem.” It stuck 
like wax, and “ Hogem” is the only name 
by which the little town is known to this day. 

One evening there was consternation 
among the idlers of Mexican Camp. It was 
announced that the last saloon was to be re- 
moved to Hogem. A remonstrance was 
talked of ; but when a man known as the 
* Judge,” from his calm demeanor in the face 
of the gravest trouble, urged that the calami- 





ty was not so great after all, since each man 
could easily transport his blankets and frying- 
pan to the vacant cabins of Hogem, no more 
was said. 

The next winter The Gopher was left ut- 
terly alone, and in the January Spring that, 
followed, the grass and clover crept down 
strong and thick from the hills and spread in 
a pretty carpet across the unmeasured streets 
of the once populous and prosperous Mexi- 
can Camp. Little gray horned toads sunned 
themselves on the great flat rocks that had 
served for hearth-stones, and the wild hop- 
vines clambered up and across the toppling 
and shapeless chimneys. 

About this time a closely contested elec- 
tion drew near. It was a bold and original 
thought of a candidate to approach The Go- 
pher and solicit his vote. His friends shook 
their heads, but his case was desperate, and 
he ventured down upon the old gray cabin, 
hiding in the grass and chaparral. The dog 
protested, and the office-seeker was proceed- 
ing to knock his ugly teeth down his throat 
with a pick-handle, when the door opened, 
and he found the muzzle of a double-barrel- 
ed shot-gunin his face. The candidate did 
not stay to urge his claims, and The Gopher’s 
politics remained a mystery. 

I know but one more incident that broke 
the dreary monotony in the life of this selfish 
and singular man. One dark night two men of 
questionable character were found in the trail, 
trying to drag themselves to Hogem. They 
were riddled with shot like a tom-iron. They 
had been prospecting around for The Gopher’s 
gold, and had received their “baptism of 
fire” in attempting to descend his chimney. 

Here in this land of the sun the days trench 
deep into the nights of northern countries, 
and birds and beasts retire before the sunset : 
a habit which the transplanted Saxon declines 
to adopt. 

Some idlers sat at sunset on the veranda 
of the saloon at Hogem, looking down the 
gulch as the manzanita smoke curled up from 
The Gopher’s cabin. ; 

There is an hour when the best that is in 
man comes to the surface ; sometimes the 
outcroppings are not promising of any great 
inner wealth ; but the indications, whatever 
they may be, are not false. It is dulse and 
drift coming to the surface when the storm 
of the day is over. Yet the best thoughts are 
never uttered: often because no fit words 
are found to array them in; oftener because 
no fit ear is found to receive them. 

A sailor broke silence: “ Looks like a 
Fejee camp on a South Sea island.” 
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“ Robinson Crusoe—the last man of Mexi- 
can Camp—the last rose of summer.” This 
was said by a young man who had sent some 
verses to the Hangtown Weekly. 

“« Looks to me, in its crow’s nest of chap- 
arral, like the lucky ace of spades,” added 
a man who sat apart contemplating the wax 
under the nail of his right forefinger. 

The school-master here picked up the ace 
of hearts, drew out his pencil and figured 
rapidly. 

“There !” he cried, flourishing the card, “I 
put it at an ounce a day for eighteen years, 
and that is the result.” The figures astonish- 
ed them all. It was decided that the old miser 
had at least a mule-load of gold in his cabin. 

“It is my opinion,” said the Squire, who 
was small of stature, and consequently inso- 
lent and impertinent, “he had ought to be 
taken up, tried, and hung for killing his part- 
ner in ’49.” 

“The time has run out,” said the coroner, 
who now came up, adjusting a tall hat to 
which he was evidently not accustomed ; “ the 
time for such cases, by the law made and 
provided, has run out, and it is my opinion it 
can’t be did.” 

Not long after this it was discovered that 
The Gopher was not at work. Then it came 
out that he was very ill, and that old For- 
ty-nine was seen to enter his cabin. 

Early one frosty morning in the fall follow- 

g, old Forty-nine Jimmy sat by the door 
of the only saloon at Hogem. He held an 
old bull-dog by a tow-string, and both man and 
dog were pictures of distress as they shivered 
from the keen cold wind that came pitching 
down from the snow-peaks. As I approached, 
the man shivered till his teeth chattered, 
and, clutching at his string, looked helplessly 
over his shoulder at the uncompromising bar- 
keeper, who had just arisen and opened the 
door to let out the bad odors of his den. 
The dog shivered, too, and came up and sat 
down close enough to receive the sympathetic 
hand of old Forty-nine on his broad bowed 
head. This man was a relic and a wreck. Near- 
ly twenty years of miner's life and labor in 
the mountains, interrupted only by periodical 
sprees, governed in their duration solely by 
the results of his last “clean up,” had made 
him one of a type of men known only to 
the Pacific. True, he had failed to negotiate 
with the savage cinnamon-headed vender of 
poison ; but he was no beggar. It was simply 
a failure to obtain a Wall street accommoda- 
tion in a small way. I doubt if the bristle- 
haired barkeeper himself questioned the hon- 
esty of Forty-nine. It was merely a ques- 
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tion of ability to pay, and the decision of the 
autocrat had been promptly and firmly given 
against the applicant. Perhaps, in strict jus- 
tice to the red-haired wretch that washed his 
tumblers and watched for victims that frosty 
morning, I should state that appearances were 
certainly against Forty-nine. It is nothing 
at all against a brave, frugal gold-miner, lift- 
ing his heart out of and over the Sierras to a 
group awaiting him away in the East, to be 
found wearing patches on his clothes, and 
even patches on the patches: in fact, I have 
known many who, coupling a quaint humor 
with economy, wore—neatly stitched on that 
portion of a certain garment most liable to 
wear and tear when the owner had only 
boulders and hard benches to sit upon—the 
last week’s flour-sack, bearing this inscrip- 
tion in bold black letters: “ Warranted su- 
perfine, 50 lbs.” But Forty-nine had not 
even a patch, therefore no flour-sack, ergo, 
no flour. ‘The most certain sign of the total 
wreck of a California miner is the absence 
of top-boots. When all other signs fail, this 
one is infallible. You can with tolerable cer- 
tainty, in the placer mines, tell how a miner's 
claim is paying by the condition and quality 
of his top-boots. Forty-nine had no boots, 
only a pair of slippers improvised from 
“what had been,” and between the top of 
these and the legs of his pantaloons there 
was no compromise across the naked, cold- 
blue ankles. These signs, together with a 
buttonless blue shirt that showed his hairy 
bosom, a frightful beard, and hair beneath a 
hat that drooped like a wilted palm-leaf, were 
the circumstantial evidences from which Judge 
Barkeep made his decision. 

It would perhaps be more pleasant for us 
all if we could know that such men were a 
race to themselves ; that they never saw civil- 
ization ; that there never was a time when 
they were petted by pretty sisters, and sat, 
pure and strong, the central figures of Chris- 
tian households ; or at least we would like 
to think that they grew upon the border, and 
belonged there. But the truth is, nine cases 
out of ten, they came of the gentlest blood 
and life. The border man, born and bred in 
storms, never gets discouraged ; it is the man 
of culture, refinement, and sensitive nature 
who falls from the front in the hard-fought 
battles of the West. 

This man’s brow was broad and full; had 
his beard and hair been combed and cared 
for, his head had looked a very picture. But, 
after all, there was one weak point in his 
face. He had a small, hesitating nose. 

As a rule, in any great struggle involving 
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any degree of strategy and strength, the small 
nose must go to the wall. It may have pluck, 
spirit, refinement, sensitiveness, and, in fact, 
to the casual observer, every quality requisite 
to success ; but somehow invariably at the 
very crisis it gives way. Small noses are a 
failure. ‘This is the verdict of history. Give 
me a man, or woman either, with a big nose, 
—not a nose of flesh, not a loose, flabby nose 
like a camel’s lips, nor a thin, starved nose 
that the eyes have crowded out and forced 
into prominence, but a full, strong, substantial 
nose, that is willing and able to take the lead; 
one that asserts itself boldly between the 
eyes, and reaches up towards the brows, and 
has room enough to sit down there and be at 
home. Give me a,man, or woman either, 
with a nose like that, and I will have a nose 
that will accomplish something. I grant you 
that such a nose may be a knave ; it may be 
equally a genius ; but it is never a coward nor 
a fool—never ! 

In the strong stream of miners’ life as it 
was, no man could stand still. He either 
went up or down. ‘The strong and not al- 
ways the best went up. The weak—-which 


often embraced the gentlest and sweetest 
natwres—were borne down and stranded here 
and there all along the river. 


I have noticed that those who stop, stand, 
and look longest at the tempting display of 
viands in cook-shop windows, are those that 
have not a penny to purchase with. Perhaps 
there was something of this nature in old 
Forty-nine that impelled him to lgok again 
and again over his shoulder—as he clutched 
tighter to the tow-string—at the cinnamon- 
headed bottle-washer behind the bar at Hogem. 

As I stood before this man, he turned his 
eyes from the barkeeper and lifted them help- 
lessly to mine,— 

“Charlie is dead.” 

“Charlie who? Who is ‘ Charlie’ ?” 

“Charlie Godfrey, The Gopher, and here 
is his dog ;” and as he spoke, the dog, as if 
knowing his master’s name and feeling his 
loss, crouched close to the old man’s legs. 

A new commotion in Hogem. Say what 
you will of gold, whenever any one shuts his 
eyes and turns forever from it, as if in con- 
tempt, his name, for a day at least, assumes 
a majesty proportionate with the amount he 
has left behind and seems to despise. 

The coroner, who was a candidate for a 
higher office, marshaled the Jeading spirits 
at Hogem and proceeded to the cabin where 
the dead man lay. He felt that his reputa- 
tion was at stake, and entering the cabin, said 
in a solemn voice : “In the name of the law, 





I take possession of this primeses.” Some 
one at the door, evidently not a friend to the 
coroner's political aspirations, called out: “O, 
what a hat!” The officer was not abashed, 
but towered up till his tall hat touched the 
roof, and repeated, “In the name of the law, 
I take possession of this primeses.” This 
time there was no response or note of de- 
rision, and it was quietly conceded that The 
Gopher and all his gold were in the hands of 
the coroner. 

The cabin was a true and perfect relic of 
what might, geologically speaking, be termed 
a period in the plastic formation of the Re- 
public. Great pine logs, one above the other, 
formed three of its walls; the fourth was 
made up by a fire-place, constructed of bould- 
ers and adobe. The bed had but one post ; 
a pine slab, supported by legs set in the 
center of the earthen floor, formed a table; 
the windows were holes, chiseled out between 
the logs, that could be closed with wooden 
plugs in darkness or danger. Let these ca- 
bins not be despised. ‘Their builders have 
done more for the commerce of the world 
than is supposed. Some day some cunning 
and earnest hand will picture them faithfully, 
and they will not be forgotten. 

It is to be admitted that the dead man did 
not look so terrible, even in death, as the 
mind had pictured him. His unclosed eyes 
looked straight at those who came only to 
reproach him, and wonder where his money 
was buried, till they were abashed. 

Standing there, the jury, under direction of 
the coroner, gave a verdict of “death from 
general debility.” Some one tried to bring the 
coroner into contempt again, by afterwards 
calling attention to the fact that he had forgot- 
ten to swear the jury ; but the officer replied, 
“Tt is not necessary in such cases by the law 
made and provided,” and so was counted wise 
and correct. 

They bore the body of the last man of 
Mexican Camp to the graveyard on the hill— 
may be a little nearer to heaven. How odd 
that nearly all graveyards are on a hill. 
The places of chief mourners were assigned 
to Forty-nine and the dog. Whether these 
places were given because Forty-nine was 
the only present acquaintance of the de- 
ceased, or whether the dog quietly asserted a 
right that no one cared to dispute, is not cer- 
tain. Most likely it was one of those things 
that naturally, and therefore correctly, adjust 
themselves. 

When these bearded men in blue shirts 
rested their burden at the open grave, they 
looked at each other, and there was an un- 
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pleasant pause. Perhaps they thought of the 
Christian burial service in other lands, and felt 
that something was wanting. At last Forty- 
nine stole up close to the head of the grave, 
hesitated, lifted and laid aside his old slouch 
hat, and looking straight down into the earth, 
said, in a low and helpless way : 

“ Earth to earth and dust to dust !” hesitat- 
ed again and then continued : “ The mustard 
and the clover seed are but little things, and no 
man can tell the one from the other ; yet bury 
them in the uttermost parts of the earth, and 
each will bring its kind perfect and beautiful, 
—and—and—man is surely more than a little 
seed—and—and ;” here he broke down ut- 
terly, and knelt and kissed the face of the 
dead. 

The men looked away for a while, as if to 
objects in the horizon, and then, without look- 
ing at each other, or breaking silence, lowered 
the unshapely box, caught up the spades, and 
found a positive relief in heaping the grave. 

Then the coroner, as in duty bound, or, as 
he expressed it, “as required by the law in 
such cases made and provided,” directed his 
attentions to a search for the buried treasure. 

Yeast-powder boxes, oyster-cans and sardine- 
boxes, old boots and quicksilver tanks, were 
carried out to the light and inspected, with- 
out results. ‘In the straw of the bunk,” said 
the coroner ;—and blankets, bunk, and straw 
were carried out to the sun; but not an 
ounce of gold. To make sure against in- 
trusion of the ill-disposed, the unwearied 
coroner slept on the spot. The next day, the 
hearth was taken up carefully, piece by piece, 
but only crickets clad in black, and little pink- 
eyed mice met the eager eyes of the men. At 
last some one suggested that as the hard-baked 
earthen floor was the last place in which one 
would look for hidden treasures, that was pro- 
bably the first and only place in which The Go- 
pher had buried his gold. The thought made 
the coroner enthusiastic. He sent for picks, 
and, if I must tell the truth, and the whole truth, 
he sent for whisky also. By sunset the en- 
tire earthen floor had been dug to the depth 
of many feet and emptied outside the door. 
Not a farthing’s worth of gold was found. 
The next day the chimney was taken down. 
Lizards, dust of adobes, but nothing more. 
I am bound to say that, about this time, the 
memory of the man just taken to the hill was 
held in but little respect, and that a good or 
bad name, so far as the over-zealous coroner 
was concerned, depended entirely on the final 
results of the search. But one more thing 
remained to be done: that was to remove 
the cabin. Shingle by shingle, log by log, 





the structure was leveled. Wood-rats, kan- 
garoo-mice, horned-toads, a rattlesnake or two 
that had gone into winter quarters under the 
great logs, and that was all. Not an ounce 
of gold was found in the last cabin of Mexi 
can Camp. 

The flat was then staked off as mining 
ground by some enterprising strangers, and 
they began in the center to sluice it to the bed- 
rock. They sluiced up the gulch for a month, 
and then down the gulch for a month, until 
the whole hill-side was scalped, as it were, to 
the bone, and the treasure-hunters were bank- 
rupt, but not even so much as the color of 
the dead man’s gold was found. 

Hogem was disgusted, and The Gopher was 
voted a worse man dead than living. 

It began to be noticed, however, that Forty 
nine had mended somewhat in his personal 
appearance since the death of The Gopher, 
and it was whispered that he knew where the 
treasure was. Some even went so far as to 
say that he had the whole pile of it in his pos- 
session. ‘Some of these nights he'll come up 
a missing,” said the butcher, striking savagely 
at his steel across his block. In justice to 
Hogem it must be observed she was not with- 
out grounds to go upon in her suspicions. 
For was not Forty-nine near the man at his 
death? And if he could get his dog, why not 
get his gold also? 

One night Forty-nine, holding tight to a 
tow-string, shuffled up to me in the saloon, 
and timidly plucking my sleeve, said: 

“ Going away, I hear?” 

“Ves.” 

“To the States?” 

“Ten.” 

“Near to Boston?” 

“ May be.” 

“ Well, then, look here : come with me !"— 
and with an old dog bumping his head against 
his heels, he led the way out the door down 
the gulch to his cabin. He pulled the latch 
string, entered, and finally struck a light. 
Sticking the candle in a whisky-bottle that 
stood on the greasy table in the center of the 
earthen floor, he picked up the tow-string, 
and pointing to the bunk in the corner, we 
sat down together, and the old dog rested his 
nose between the old man’s legs. 

After looking about the cabin in nervous 
silence for a time, Forty-nine arose with a 
look of resolution, handed me his string, 
stepped to a niche in the wall, and taking an 


‘old crevicing-knife, struck it in stoutly above 


the latch. 
“This means something,” said I to myself. 
“Here will be a revelation,” and I confess 
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that a vision of The Gopher’s gold-bags crossed 
my mind with tempting vividness. After a 
while the old man came back, took up the 
whisky-bottle, removed the candle from the 
niche, and holding it up between his face and 
the light, which he held in the other hand, 
seemed to decide some weighty proposition, 
by the run of the beads in the bottle, and 
then turned and offered it to me in silence. 
As I declined his kindness, he hurriedly took a 
long draught, replaced the candle, then came 
and sat down close at my side, took his 
string, and the old dog again thrust his nose 
between his knees. 

“You see,”—and the man leaned over to 
me, and began in a whisper and a strangeness 
of manner that suggested that his mind was 
wandering,—“ you see, we all come out from 
Boston together : Godfrey, that’s The Gopher, 
Wilson, that’s Curly, and I. Things didn’t 
g° right with me there, after I came away, so 

just let them drift here. Lost my ‘grip,’ 
as they say, didn’t have any ‘snap’ any more, 
as people call it. Godfrey and Wilson got 
on very well, though, till Wilson was killed.” 

“Till The Gopher killed him?” I added. 

“Well, now, there’s where it is,” said old 
Forty-nine, and he shuddered. The dog, too, 
seemed to grow nervous, and crowded his ugly 
head up tighter between the old man’s legs. 

Inartistic as it is, I must add that here he 
again handed me the string, and rising sol- 
emnly, went deliberately through the process 
of removing the candle, and contemplating 
the contents of the bottle. Again I declined 
his offer. I was wondering in which part of 
that wretched cabin were the bags of gold. 

The man sat down and continued his story 
exactly as before. 

“There's where it is. Godfrey did not kill 
Wilson. The Gopher did not kill Curly no 
more than did you. You see, Cusly was 
young, a bright, beautiful, sunny-faced boy, 
that had been petted to death by his mother 
and a house full of sisters, and somehow, out 
here, he fell to gambling and taking a bit too 
much, and one night, when Godfrey tried to 
get him away from a game, a set of roughs 
got up a row, upset the table, and Curly got 
knifed by some one of the set, who made a 
rumpus to get a grab at the money. Godfrey 
was holding the boy at the time to keep him 
from striking, for he was mad with drink. 
Poor Curly only said, ‘Don’t let them know 
it at home,’ and died in his arms. Every- 
body was stranger to everybody then, and 
no one took stock in that which did not di- 
rectly concern him. People said Godfrey 
was right—that it was a case of self-defense, 














and Godfrey never said a word, never denied 
he killed him, but went back to the cabin, 
took possession of everything, and had it all 
his own way. He worked like a Chinaman, 
and never took any part in miners’ meetings, 
or anything of the kind, and people began to 
fear and shun him. By and by all his old 
acquaintances had gone but me; and he was 
only known as The Gopher.” 

Again Forty-nine paused, and the dog crept 
closer than before, as if he knew the name of 
his master. 

Once more the man arose, lifted the candle, 
contemplated the beadsin the bottle, as before, 
and returned. He did not sit down, but took 
up and pulled back the blankets at the end 
of the bunk. 

“T thought as much,” said I to myself. 
“ The gold is hidden in the straw.” 

‘Look at them,” said he; and he threw 
down a bundle of papers, and held the dim 
candle for me to read. 

There were hundreds of letters, all written 
in a fine steel-plate lady’s hand. Some ad- 
dressed to Godfrey, and some to Wilson. Now 
and then was one with a border of black, tell- 
ing that some one at home no longer waited 
the return. Some of the letters I read. 
**Come home, come home,” was at the bot- 
tom of them all. I chanced on one addressed 
to Wilson, of a recent date, thanking him with 
all a mother’s and sister's tenderness for the 
money he had so constantly sent them through 
all the weary years. I did not understand it 
and looked up at Forty-nine. He bent over 
me, as I sat on the bunk beside the letters, 
with his candle. 

“ That was it, you see ; that was it. As 
Godfrey, that’s The Gopher, is dead, and can 
send them no more money, and as you was 
a going to the States, I thought best that you 
should drop in and tell the two families gently, 
somehow, that they both aredead. Say that 
they died together. He sent them the last 
ounce he had the week before he died, and 
made me take these letters to keep them away 
from the coroner, so that he might not know 
his address, and so that they might not know 
at home that Curly had died long ago, and 
died a gambler. Take one of the letters along, 
and that will tell you where they are.” 

Again old Forty-nine resumed the tow- 
string. He looked toward the door, and when 
I had stepped across the sill he put out the 
light, and we stood together. 

The old dog knew there was but the one 
place for his master outside his cabin at such 
a time, and, blind leading the blind, thither he 
led him through the dark. 
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“T pon’t know, indeed,” she said, and 
then suddenly started like one awakened. 
The words were true when she said them, 
but by the time he had heard them they 
were untrue. She gave a great start, and 
her heart began to beat. She confronted 
him as she might have confronted her enemy ; 
but she did not say another word; she left it 
to him to speak. 

“Ts it so?” he said, with surprise and a 
shade of regret. ‘“ How stupid 1 must have 
been, then! How little I must have made 
myself understood! Mrs. Scudamore, I want 
to ask you for Amy. I have loved her ever 
since she was a child. She is the only one 
I have ever dreamt of as my wife. You 
know all about me as well as I do myself; 
there are no explanations to make, except 
that I love her dearly, dearly, and she says 
she loves me. I am.so happy I cannot 
talk about it. Why should you turn away? 
I will not carry her away to the other end of 
the world. She will always be near you— 
here—next house asit were. Mother! don’t 
turn away from me. I want a mother as 
well as a wife. Are you angry? Have I 
taken you by surprise ?” 

Mrs. Scudamore kept her face averted. 
She drew from his the hand he had taken, 
and with the other put him away from her. 
‘““ No more—no more,” she said. “Yes, I am 
taken by surprise. I am—angry—no, I am 
not angry. Sir Reginald, you do my daugh- 
ter a great honor, but it cannot be—it can 
never be.” 

He stood amazed when she had left him, 
while she went to the table and sat down, 
leaning her head on her hand. He stood 
there in the center of the room, petrified. 
“ Sir Reginald !—a great honor!” he said to 
himself, with an amazement which no words 
were able to express; and for the first mo- 
ment he thought she was mad—nothing else 
seemed possible to explain it. He thought 
that this must be the explanation of all that 
had troubled his Amy. Her mother must 
be mad. God help her! it was a terrible 
calamity, but yet it was not despair, as this 
would be could he believe her to be in her 
senses. He hurried after her when she had 
seated herself. He laid his hand softly upon 
her arm. 

“ Dear Mrs. Scudamore,” he said. 

She shook him off, she waved him away 
from her, she made as though she would have 





risen again and left him, and then suddenly 
turning round caught his hand in her own 
and wrung it with a passionate, painful clasp. 
“Rex,” she cried, two hot tears dropping 
out of her eyes. “Rex, don’t torture me, 


don’t ask me any more ; I would give her to 
you sooner than to any one in the world, but 
Don’t ask me again, 
Go away, and think of 


I cannot, I cannat! 
for the love of God! 
Amy no more.” 

She was so profoundly agitated that he 
dared not answer her. He stood by her, 
softly touching her shoulder, trying to soothe 
her, half distracted, yet not without hope 
still. Something was the matter with her— 
with her brain or her health. She could not 
mean this in sober earnest. The very pas- 
sion of her words showed that something ex- 
cited her, and what was there to excite hey 
in his most natural love for her child? So 
he stood by her, soothing her, waiting till 
she was calm. When Mrs. Scudamore per- 
ceived this, she made an effort to command 
herself. 

“Dear Rex,” she said, as calmly as she 
could, “you think that I am excited, and 
that I do not mean this. You must think I 
am mad even, to turn so from my friend’s son 
—from you, whom I have loved all your life ; 
but I am not mad—oh, would to God that I 
were! Something has happened that makes 
your marriage with Amy impossible, impos- 
sible! You must understand me. It is not 
with my will I say it—it breaks my heart. 
But it must be said. Impossible either now 
or at any other time; whatever you may 
suffer, or even she—impossible! Rex, it is 
not with my will.” 

“But why?” he cried, still unbelieving. 
“This is mere madness, folly; in Heaven's 
name, why?” 

“T cannot tell you,” she said. 

And now it was his turn to be angry. He 
dropped her hand which he had been hold- 
ing. ‘ You must tell me,” he cried. “I will 
never agree to such a mysterious dismissal. 
I have a right to know what it is.” 

“ And I say, if it should cost me my life, 
you shall not know.” 

She had risen to irritation again. It was 
easier to be angry than to yield to any other 
feeling. In the depths of her soul there lay 
a soured irritation with everything and with 
all the world. 

“TI refuse to accept your decision,” he 
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cried. “What! I am to be made miserable, 
and my darling’s heart broken without a rea- 
son. You tell me calmly we are to be 
separated, and forever—” 

“Do I tell you calmly?” she said, with a 
miserable smile. ‘But there has been enough 
of this. Go away, if you have any respect 
left for me; leave me, and leave the house 
as soon as you can; there is nothing but mis- 
ery here.” 

But he would not leave her. He stayed 
and implored, and upbraided, and implored 
again, till her brain was burning and her 
heart breaking. When he went away at last 
in a passion of rage and misery, he was so 
wild in his disappointment and pain that— 
though he had struggled with her for leave to 
see Amy again—he rushed out of the house 
without asking for her, not trusting himself to 
such an interview. Mrs. Scudamore went 
back to the drawing-room alone. She had 
been a long time away, and the miserable 
look in poor Amy’s eyes, when she lifted them 
at her mother’s entrance, and saw there was 
no one else coming, went to the distracted 
woman’s heart. The other terrible candidate 
for Amy’s favor was standing in front of the 
girl, talking-to her, trying to make himself 
agreeable, with a pertinacity which made 
Mrs. Scudamore sick with anger, but which 
fell dully upon Amy’s abstracted senses. She 
was wholly absorbed in the strain of listening 
for sounds outside the room, and though she 
made wild answers, yes and no, and tried to 
keep a smile upon her face, she scarcely 
heard what Tom Furness was saying. He 
was horrible to her from the fact that he was 
there, but not from any other cause. Aunt 
Thomas was looking on with very vivid at- 
tention, watching, seeing in some degree 
what it meant; but Aunt Thomas did not 
know how Mrs. Scudamore had been occu- 
pied, and consequently was not aware of the 
worst complication of all. 

“ Amy, I am very tired. If Mrs. Thomas 
will excuse me, I will go to bed,” said Mrs. 
Scudamore. ‘Come with me; I have some- 
thing to say to you now.” 

“Has Sir Reginald gone?” asked Aunt 
Thomas, half frightened, and beginning to 
perceive the possibility of further trouble. 

“Yes, he has gone,” said Mrs. Scuda- 
more with a deep sigh. 

Common sight seemed to be failing her— 
she saw the others dimly, but without looking 
at Amy she saw the misery, the wonder, the 
despair in her eyes. She held out her hand, 


and they went out of the room together. 
They were both beyond the reach of ordinary 





civilities—too much agitated—too unhappy 
to think of good-nights. This was a want of 
decorum which their guest was very quick to 
note. He called out after them, ‘“ Good- 
night, ladies,” half angry, half contemptuous. 
“They don’t stand upon ceremony,” he said, 
when the door closed upon them, “they and 
their Sir Reginalds.” And he began to walk 
about the room fuming. Mrs. Thomas 
came up to him from her corner. The poor 
woman was keeping a very hard command 
over herself. 

“Tom,” she said, “oh, Tom, you thought 
I was good to you once.” 

“Bah!” said he. 

“But it is not bah,” she said. ‘Your 
mother and all of them were very hard on 
me. They thought I had disgraced the fam- 
ily, and then when you found out all this 
—Tom, look into your own heart and tell 
me, since we began struggling for my rights, 
as you call them, have you been happy 
since ?” 

“ Auntie, you’re a fool. Who was talking 
of being happy?” he replied. 

“T have not,” she said, simply. ‘Do you 
think it is nice for me to be here, an interlo- 
per, poisoning the very air that poor woman 
breathes ?” 

“ Then why the deuce do you do it ?” cried 


the man. “It’s your own fault. Turn them 
out and be done with it. You can if you 
like.” 


“ And ruin the children? ‘Tom, oh, Tom! 
listen to me—like this we shall never have a 
blessing on anything that wedo. Let us take 
money and go away, and leave them at peace. 
She'll give money—enough to set you up— 
enough to make you comfortable ; oh, Tom, 
if I was less good to you in my life 6 

“ Auntie, you're a fool,” he said again, 
sharply. “‘Go to bed. Leave them in peace! 
a likely thing! Take money! Oh, yes, I’ll 
take money and more than money. She 
knows what I will take. Auntie, hold your 
tongue and go to bed.” 

That was the end of one appeal. Another 
was being made in Mrs. Scudamore’s room, 
with the door locked, and Amy at her mother’s 
knee listening to her fate. It was as fate 
that the sentence was pronounced. Rex was 
sent away, never to return. It was impos- 
sible, impossible! Mrs. Scudamore said— 
neither now nor ever could he be allowed to 
come back. Amy had been kneeling, anxious 
and unhappy, by her mother’s side. At this 
she sank down softly in her despair—which 
yet was more consternation than despair— 
and she, too, with her white lips, with her 
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eyes hollowed out, and shining as from two 
white caves, demanded why ? 

“T cannot tell you why,” her mother an- 
swered. “Amy, listen to me. That has 
come to you which comes to few people in 
this world. Oh, my darling, listen, listen! 
Would God that it was to me instead! but I 
can do nothing—only you can do it. Don’t 
you think Mary would have died a thousand 
times, if she could, rather than her Son 4 

“Oh, mother, what do you mean ?” 

“ Amy, Amy,” cried the miserable woman, 
with her lips at the child’s ear, “ you are one 
of those that must be a sacrifice—a whole 
sacrifice—what they called a burnt-offering, 
my best child, my dearest. Amy, 1 am going 
to kill you, and I love you best.” 

“ Mother !” 

She thought her mother had gone mad. 
Nothing else could explain it. She thought 
she was about to be killed there, where she 
sat, at the feet of her natuzal protector. The 
last supreme passion of love an@valor came 
into Amy’s heart. She did not stir a hair’s- 
breadth, but held up her white face ready to 
endure all things. She looked up like Isaac, 
without a thought of self-defense. 

“You think I am mad,” said Mrs. Scuda- 
more. ‘Oh, if I were but mad! Amy, there 
is only one that can do it—you can save us 
all from disgrace and ruin—his living to Char- 
lie, my honor to me, an honest name to 
yourself and the rest. Without you we are 
outcasts—nameless, homeless. Amy, nothing 
we have is ours, unless you will buy them 
back. Amy, everything rests with you.” 

“Nameless! homeless! our honor! all we 
have! Oh, what do you mean? what do 
you mean?” said Amy. ‘“ Mother, if I am 
to do this, I ought to know at least.” 

“That is the worst—that is the worst,” 
she said. “You must do it and you must 
not know. Oh, if I could die and spare 
you—but my dying would do no good. It 
is only you—only you. Amy, this is what I 
have to ask of you, my own —to sacrifice 
yourself for your family—to serve us at the 
cost of yourself, without knowing why. Oh, 
my child, can you do it? will you do it, 
without knowing why?” 

Amy was little more than a child; she had 
all the child’s sublime confidence in her natu- 
ral guides. She had not begun to think of 
any rights of her own, and she was full of that 
intense submission of innocence which makes 
a child’s death-bed, a child’s martyrdom, so 
rapturous and so wonderful. She said with 
her white lips, “I have always obeyed you, 
mamma. I will do whatever you say now.” 








But she had to be carried to her room in- 
sensible, and laid on her bed like a marble 
figure, like one dead, when she heard what 
the nature of the sacrifice was. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuincs went on badly enough at Scuda- 
more that autumn. Amy had consented, as 
her mother knew she would. And Mr. Tom 
Furness became a constant guest. It was an 
arrangement over which Mrs. Thomas shook 
her head, and against which she had protest- 
ed in vain to both the mother and the lover. 
He and she were both steadfast. Mrs. 
Scudamore was almost more feverishly anx- 
ious than he to conclude the matter. But 
Charlie had not yet come home, and the 
whole household regarded his arrival with a 
vague apprehension. He would soon be 
twenty-one. He knew nothing of the mys- 
tery which oppressed all the rest of the house, 
and the chances were that Mr. Furness 
would be very far from gaining his appro- 
bation. Neither had Mrs. Scudamore been 
able to screw her courage to the point of 
consulting the lawyer on the subject. She 
had asked Mr. Pilgrim to come to Scuda- 
more at Christmas, when Charlie would be 
at home, and then she had said to herself the 
strugglg, would be made once for all. She 
lived in a fearful state of excitement, able to 
settle to nothing, trying to shut her eyes to 
the look of misery in Amy’s white face, trying 
to be unconscious of her failing health and 
patient suffering. ‘The girl had been crushed 
all at once by the sudden weight thrown upon 
her. She had yielded. What could she do 
else ? but it had crushed her altogether. She 
had no training in suffering, no preparation to 
bear it, and she succumbed. She felt sure 
she was going to die. A certain solemnity 
of feeling came over her. She thought of 
herself as the bride of the grave. What did 
it matter for a few weeks, or a few months, if 
she was happy or miserable? She would be 
happy in heaven when the end came, and 
would have done her duty —and that end 
could not be far off. 

Perhaps Amy was not entirely miserable in 
these thoughts. To die young, when your 
life has been cut short as hers had been, is 
not terrible—it is rather sweet to the imagi- 
nation. She thought of it, and of the grave 
covered with violets, which would soon be 
hers, with a youthful exaltation of feeling 
which was as much joy as grief. And she 
would have saved her family. She would be 
as Iphigenia; nay, almost as Christ him- 
self. She would die, thus getting rid of all 
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misery, and they would be saved. She wrote 
tender, sweet, religious letters to all her 
friends, telling them “it was borne in upon 
her” that she was to die young. She wrote 
one heart-rending letter to poor Rex. She 
was kind to Tom Furness even, and very gen- 
tle, though she shrank from him; and she 
had made up her mind how she was to meet 
Charlie—how she was to say it was her own 
choice—how she was to refuse all release 
from her engagement. It was all settled. 
The only thing that grieved her in her resign- 
ed and, as it were, dying state was, that her 
mother avoided her, and could not bear to 
behold the sacrifice she had exacted. This 
was a little hard on poor Amy, but she ac- 
cepted it like the rest. She made pictures to 
herself of how her mother would steal out to 
weep over her grave—of how they would 
miss her in the house — of how they would 
say, Amy liked this and that, and hold trifles 
sacred for her sake. All this was a pleasure 
to her, though it is strange to say so; andon 
account of the gentle, early death that was 
coming, she felt it possible to put up with 
her fate. 

Charlie, for his part, had been absorbed 
in his college life, and had thought little of 
home. He had received an indignant, 
amazed letter from Rex Bayard, which half 
astonished, half annoyed him. In it Rex in- 
formed him that he had been accepted by 
Amy, but sent away by her mother. ‘“ You 
must be dreaming or she must be out of 
her mind,” Charlie had written back cheer- 
fully, in return; “but never mind, old 
fellow, have patience only till I get home 
again.” He had no doubt whatever of being 
able to set everything right when he got 
home. Evidently things were at sixes and 
sevens there for want of him—so the young 
man thought—but when he got back— And 
then Charlie forgot all about home, and made 
himself quite happy with his friends. 

These three months were very dreary to all 
in the house. Furness went and came con- 
tinually, and when he thought Amy repelled 
him ever so little, he went and threatened her 
mother, and declared that it would all come 
to nothing, and that she never meant her 
daughter to marry him. The whole house 
began to fear these visits; the servants com- 
plained, and Jasper gave warning. Even 
Woods would have done so, but he was, he 
said, attached to the family and meant to see 
this business out. Mrs. Thomas wept and 
shook her head from the time Tom Furness 
entered the house till he left it. The children 
avoided him, for he teased them; and poor 
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Amy tried to be kind to him, and would not 
allow herself to hate. 

All this went on till Christmas; but it is im- 
possible to tell with what sinking, yet swelling, 
hearts the women of the househoid looked 
forward to the arrivals which they expected. 
Charlie came one day, and Mr. Pilgrim the 
next. Mr. Tom Furness was there, to Charlie’s 
immense astonishment. He sought his mother 
out the very first evening, and remonstrated : 
““Why do you have that fellow here? Aunt 
Thomas is well enough, but I don’t see that 
we are bound to be complaisant to her 
friends.” 

“Don’t let us speak of him now—to-mor- 
row,” said Mrs. Scudamore. ‘To-morrow I 
have something to tell you about him ; but for 
heaven’s sake be civil to-night.” 

“If I do it will he a hard struggle, I can tell 
you,” said Charlie; but yet he did restrain 
himself as well as he knew how, though the 
fellow’s familiarity, his evident acquaintance 
with the puse, and especially his tone to 
Amy, made her brother furious. And Amy 
looked like a ghost and kept out of his way. 
He was very uncomfortable, for he could not 
make it out. ‘Scudamore does not look a 
bit like itself; everything seems at sixes and 
sevens,” he said to Aunt Thomas. She was 
the only one who was not changed, and the 
chief comfort he had. 

Next day Mrs. Scudamore led her son and 
the newly arrived lawyer to the library, and 
told them her intentions about her daughter. 
If she had thrown a bombshell between them 
they could not have been more surprised. 
There was a terrible scene ; Charlie and his 
mother defying each other mutually. “I will 
not allow it,” he cried. “And I have settled 
it all,” she answered, with an appearance of 
calm. ‘The lawyer tried to remonstrate, but 
in vain; and Amy was sent for, and with a 
face like death solemnly announced that it 
was of her own choice that she was going to 
marry Mr. Furness. “It is my own wish,” 
she said, crossing her hands on her breast. 
The men gazed at her with mingled awe and 
doubt. Her aspect was that of a martyr, but 
she smiled as she spoke. She would not give 
any one an excuse for interfering; no tears 
came to her eyes, no quiver toher voice. “I 
shall die soon, and what will it matter?” she 
was saying to herself. 

After this scene it may be supposed that 
life was not more pleasant at Scudamore. 
Charlie and his mother did not exchange a 
word for two or three days, and Furness ob- 
truded his hateful presence upon her, asking 
for continued interviews, pressing for the mar- 
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riage. Mrs. Scudamore herself had been 
anxious to hasten it till now, but a sudden 
languor seemed to creep upon her, she could 
not tell how. For the first time she began to 
hesitate and seek delay. Her child was so 
young. She was ailing and wanted care. 
Summer surely was soon enough. She re- 
sisted the last decision with feverish force. 
She would not fix the day. Amy, when ap- 
pealed to, grew paler yet, but said, “‘ When 
they pleased.” Her mother alone hesitated, 
and she had not an easy antagonist to meet. 
He had grown careless in his power over her. 
He began to address her roughly, even in the 
presence of others—to warn her that she had 
better not provoke him—that the consequen- 
ces might be such as she would not care to 
face. Her life became a burden to her in 
those dreadful days. She dared not order 
him to leave her house, as she often had it on 
her lips to do. She dared not appeal to 
Charlie, or even permit him to suspect that 
this man, whom she had chosen for her son-in- 
law, was already her tyrant. She even—heav- 
en help her!—kept up the quarrel with her 
son, that he might not find out the persecu- 
tion to which she was exposed. 

But one day this state of affairs came to an 
end. There had been a stormy discussion in 
the morning, and Mrs. Scudamore, driven to 
her last resources, had promised her final de- 
cision in the afternoon. She was in the library, 
and her persecutor came in and joined her 
through the window, which was open. It was 
one of those mild, warm, languid days which 
sometimes come in the middle of winter, which 
people call unseasonable, yet enjoy. There 
was an enormous fire, as usual, in the library, 
and the window had been opened in conse- 
quence. ‘Tom Furness came in by it, with his 
hands in his pockets and his hat on his head. 
If he condescended to remove the latter, it 
was more out of regard to his own comfort 
than from any respect to her. He began to 
speak almost before he had got into the room. 
“ Now, look here,” he said; “old lady, I 
hope you have made up your mind. I am 
not going to be kept hanging on like this 
month after month. I’ve told you so. By 
Jove, I believe you want to leave me in the 
lurch after all.” 

“You have my word,” said Mrs. Scudamore. 

“Your word! Oh, a great deal of good 
that willdome. I want Amy’s word; do you 
understand? I want no more vague general 
promises. If your part of the bargain is not 
to be kept, neither shall mine. Would you 
like to hear once more, just to leave no man- 
ner of doubt, what I can do?” 








“ You will drive me mad,” said Mrs. Scuda- 
more. “How dare you stand and threaten 
me at the open window? How can you tell 
who may hear you? And do you know that if 
you are overheard, if this slander is once 
spoken in anybody’s ears but mine, you lose 
all your power ?” 

He turned his back to the window with a 
careless laugh. “Not much fear of any one 
hearing,” he said. ‘We are not such agree- 
able society that people should follow us about 
to listen. But just look here; you know 
what will happen if I choose to speak. You 
know you have no more right to be mistress 
here than your housekeeper has. You know 
you're not fit company for decent folks; and 
your children ain’t Scudamores any more than 
[ am. You may thank an honest man for 
taking a girl. without a name into his house. 
You know as well as I——” 

He had gone so far as this without looking at 
her. Now, quite suddenly, she caught his eye 
and made him start. She was standing with 
her lips apart, the breath, as it were, frozen be- 
tween them, as if she had tried to cry out, and 
could not ; her eyes dilated, fixed on something 
behind him, and deep lines of anguish about 
her mouth. Her hands were half uplifted in 
wonder or appeal to some one, he could not 
tell which. In that attitude of agony, with 
pain written deep all over her, she stood as if 
petrified, an image of ice or stone. 

He was frightened by her aspect, though at 
the moment he did not understand it, and at 
the same time he became aware that some- 
thing had darkened the air behind him. He 
turned round to see what it meant. 

This was what it meant. He had scarcely 
begun to speak when Mrs. Scudamore, lifting 
up her eyes, saw a shadow behind him; then, 
dumb with horror, she had seen Charlie ap- 
pear at the window. He stood still, and she 
in her misery could not move. She could not 
cry out. She stood and gazed wildly at him, 
paralyzed by boundless and hopeless despair. 

“ You have been listening, have you?” said 
Tom Furness with a sharp laugh. “Well, 
you've been wondering what attraction I had. 
Now you know.” 

He had not time to say another word. Be- 
fore he knew that he was threatened he flew 
out of the window, doubled together like a 
piece of cloth. 

“There's for insulting my mother,” the 
young fellow shouted at the top of his voice, 
“and there’s for Amy, and there’s for my- 
self. Did you think you would frighten 
me?” 

“Oh, Charlie!” cried Mrs. Scudamore, 
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wildly. But Charlie paid no heed. He 
took up Furness’s hat, and tossed it after 
him. He closed the window loudly with a 
certain violence. He was trembling with 
excitement and the thrill of this discovery, 
and he had not spoken to his mother for 
three days before. 

“Now tell me what it is!” he said, per- 
emptorily. “This fellow has bullied and 
frightened you. I suppose there must be 
something to build upon. What is it? You 
must tell me now.” 

Mrs. Scudamore wavered for a moment. 
She had been almost glad to see her per- 
secutor flung thus out of her sight. She had 
been proud of her boy, and of his young ve- 
hemence and indignation; but now once 
more she was struck dumb-—a great blind- 
ing horror came over her. Tell-him her own 
shame and his! She could not do it. It 
would be better, she felt, that he should hear 
it from Furness, from any one, than from her- 
self. 

“T cannot, I cannot!” she said, covering 
her face with her hands. Was it indeed all 
over now? or could she make an effort still 
—one mad attempt to gain the friendship of 


her persecutor? “You don’t know what | 


you have done,” she said, wildly. “He is the 
best friend we have. Let me speak to him, 
Charlie. Say you are sorry. For the love 
of God!” 

“T think it must be for the love of the 
devil,” he said sadly, “who alone could make 
divisions among us like this. Mother, can 


you trust me so little? With my will you | 


shall never speak to the miserable rascal 
again. Tell me, your son.” 

“T cannot, I cannot!” she repeated, rais- 
ing a ghastly face to him, in which suppli- 
cation and defiance were blended. Charlie 
was half-crazed with the ‘obstinate mystery 
that wrapped her round. He did not stop 
to think, he rushed out of the room to solve 
it his own way. Even this was a relief to his 
mother. She sat supporting her death-like 
face on her hands, with her eyes fixed on the 
door by which he had disappeared. It was 
over. He would know all. But at least not 
from her. There was a pause in which the 
whole world seemed to stand still. She did 
not breathe. Silence, awful as fate, was in 
her miserable heart, and in the house which 
was hers no longer—which she must leave in 
ruin and shame. 

But she kept her senses. When the door 
opened, though the figures which came in 
were as ghosts to her, even then, in her stu- 
por, it gave her a pang to see her boy leading 





in the woman—that woman--through whom 
(she said to herself) it had all come. Mrs. 
Thomas was crying as usual. Crying! Child- 
ren cry, and it relieves them; but as for Mrs. 
Scudamore, she was beyond the possibility of 
such relief. 

“T will say nothing till she gives me leave,” 
said Mrs. Thomas among her sobs. “If I 
was wronged once, it’s she that is wronged 
now. Oh, she’s bitterly wronged! cruelly 
wronged! If my dying would have saved her, 
I think I would have killed myself; but it 
wouldn’t, for Tom Furness knew. Oh, you 
poor dear, you are nearly dead of it. Give 
me leave to speak before it kills you.” 

There were other people in the room be- 
side. Amy, who came to her mother like a 
ghost and put her wan arms round her—Amy, 
who was dying of it too, but without know- 
ing what it was. Mrs. Scudamore turned her 
white face toward the little assembly, whom 
she saw but vaguely through the mist that 
was gathering over her brain. Her lips 
moved, but no sound came from them. She 
looked like death embodied, but she re- 
sisted still. The excitement of the moment, 
however, rose too high for further silence. 
Either Mrs. Thomas took her unspoken 
words for a permission, or she was swept 
out of herself by the emotion surrounding 
her. 

“This is what it is,” she said, “‘and I wish 
I had been dead—I wish my tongue had 
been torn out before I said it. Oh, children, 
curse me, or kill me, if you will. I was your 
father’s wife years before he ever saw her 
face.” 

“ My father’s wife!” It was Charlie who 
spoke, with white lips—and then he looked 
round with a gaze of bewildered despair. 
He did not know what he had feared, but 
never this. Then his eyes fell upon his 
mother, whose face was fixed upon his—not 
her eyes only, for those were hollow and 
strained and almost sightless. He threw 
from him the hand of the other woman, 
which he had been unconsciously holding, 
and, rushing forward, supported his mother 
in his arms. Then the other Mrs. Scuda- 
more, the legal possessor of all, the woman 
whose presence filled this house with shame, 
threw herself down at her rival’s feet and 
took her hand and wept over it. “‘ Now the 
worst is over,” she cried, “oh, try to take 
a little comfort. You have the children on 
your side—and God——” 

At this moment the attention of all was 
momentarily drawn from the chief sufferer 
by the entrance of Mr. Tom Furness, who, 
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having picked himself up, swaggered in, mean- 
ing to have his revenge of all who had injured 
him. 

He was struck dumb by the sight he now 
saw. ‘Oh, here you all are,” he said. 

At the sound of his voice everybody start- 
ed. Amy, who was standing behind her 
mother, clasped her close and burst into a 
flood of blessed tears. 

For she was free: that shadow was gone 
which had blighted her life. The cost might 
be terrible; but not so terrible, not so hide- 
ous as the cost of silence. “Mother, we 
will help you to bear it,” she said in her 
mother’s ear. Charlie, too, had come behind 
her chair to support her. Mrs. Scudamore’s 
head was leaning upon his breast. “We will 
help you to bear it,” said Amy in her joy, 
with her lips upon her mother’s cheek. ‘The 
next moment she cried out wildly, “ Mother! 
mother! Charlie! look!” 

She sat there, almost erect, leaning slightly 
back upon her son, with her daughter's arms 
round her, and the woman at her feet who 
had brought her to shame. Her face of mar- 
ble looked out awfully from the center of this 
group upon the frightened crowd of servants 
who had come in, no one knew how. Even 
Tom Furness gave a cry of horror. The 
look of those great, open, sightless eyes of 
anguish never went out of his soul. She was 
dead. She had died in harness, fighting to 
the last for her children and her honor. 
Henceforward thought of shame or fear of 
ruin would reach her nevermore. 

My space is exhausted, and I cannot dwell 
longer on this scene, though it moved the 
entire county, and never, so long as any of 
the spectators lived, could be forgotten by 
them. The young people left Scudamore 
that very night, carrying their dead mother to 
a little house which had belonged to her in 
her maiden right. It was a_half-ruinous, 
neglected place, but not too dreary for them 
in their sorrow. There they buried her, half 
the county following in wrath and grief and 
terrible indignation in the funeral train And 
then they began a strange, new life, with minds 
too much confused to realize fully how changed 
it was. 

But the news brought Rex Bayard back 
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with lightning speed from Italy, where he 
had been trying to learn resignation. And 
by the time the violets began to bloom on 
her mother’s grave, Amy married him in her 
sorrow, and the little sisters thus gained a 
new home. “As for me, it does not mat- 
ter,” said Charlie. He wanted to go away 
to the end of the world, anywhere, only to 
forget and be forgotten. His heart he 
thought was broken; his head he could 
never hold up again—so he believed; but 
he had the broken remnants of his mother’s 
property to gather together, and he was but 
twenty: his old friends stood by him warmly, 
and Rex Bayard was his brother. So by de- 
grees he reconciled himself to the bitterness 
of his fate. ‘ 

Poor Mrs. Scudamore, now legally ac- 
knowledged, and abandoned by everybody 
in her undesired grandeur, made overtures 
to the young people, which, I am sorry to 
say, they did not respond to. But at her 
death she too had justice done her, even 
by those she had unwillingly dispossessed. 
She left Scudamore Park and all the pro- 
perty over which she had any control (only 
one-third. of it was entailed, and the will, 
which Charlie’s mother had supposed to be 
made as a tardy acknowledgment of her own 
patience, gave power to the other) to Charlie. 
Tom Furness brought a law-suit against him, 
propounded another will, and spent a great 
deal of money, but fortunately in vain. And 
thus the just heir recovered at last a portion 
of his inheritance. 

It was all that his friends could do, how- 
ever, to induce Charlie to assume, even now, 
his father’s name. His mother’s, he declared, 
was an honor to him; the other a disgrace. 
But expediency and appearances carried the 
day, as they generally do. And this story 
has fallen into the obscurity of tradition 
among the Scudamores, who naturally do 
not care to perpetuate any memory of illegiti- 
macy, however innocent. But the portrait 
which holds the place of honor in the house 
is still that of the wife who was no wife, the 
woman who died with head erect, and eyes 
open, defying dishonor with her last breath. 
There‘is no one in all the line of whom her 
descendants are more proud. 


END. 
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Wuat is the Christ of God? 
It is his touch, his sign, his making-known : 
His coming forth from out the All-Alone: 

The stretching of a rod 








Abloom with his intent 
From the invisible. He made worlds so: 

And souls, whose endless life should be to know 
What the worlds meant. 







Christ is the dear I-Am: 
The Voice that the cool garden stillness brake,— 
The Human Heart to human hearts that spake 

Long before Abraham. 








The word, the thought, the breath,— 
All chrism of God that in creation lay,— 
Was born unto a life and name this day: 
Jesus of Nazareth! 










With man whom He had made, 
God came down side by side. Not from the skies, 
In thunders, but through brother-lips and eyes, 

His messages He said. 









Close to our sin He leant, 
Whispering, “Be clean!” The High, the Awful-Holy, 
Utterly meek,—ah! infinitely lowly,— 

Unto our burden bent 









The Might it waited for. 
“Daughter, be comforted. Thou art made whole.— 
Son, be forgiven through all thy guilty soul.— 

Sin,—suffer ye,—no more !” 









“O dumb, deaf, blind, receive! 
Shall He who shaped the ear not hear your cry? 
Doth He not tenderly see who made the eye? 

Ask me, that I may give! 








“© Bethany and Nain! 
I show your hearts how safe they are with me. 
I reach into my deep eternity, 

And bring your dead again! 







o 
“My kingdom cometh nigh. 
Look up, and see the lightening from afar. 
Over my Bethlehem behold the star 
Quickening the eastward sky! 













“From end to end, alway, 
The same Lord, I am with you. Down the night, 
My visible steps make all the mystery bright. 

Lo! It is Christmas Day!” 
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A SHOT AT A WILD BULL 


ADVENTURES WITH WILD BULLS. 


lake, whére we used to rest, and were pre- 
pared for a start home, when we observed a 
heavy storm gathering. ‘The only shelter in 
the place was an old hut, about as large as a 
carriage-umbrella, which had been erected by 
cow-herds. It was constructed of slips of 
bamboos and teak leaves, and doubtless would 
have kept off a heavy shower twelve months 
before. At this time, however, it was rent 
and torn by the wind, and large patches of 
the thatch had been blown off. Into it, how- 
ever, we crept, and covering up the locks of 
our guns, lit our pipes and waited for the 
storm to burst. For over an hour the rain 
came down in a perfect deluge. Our frail 
protection only seemed to concentrate the 
heavy drops, which poured through in every 
direction. The thunder was deafening, and 
the lightning appeared to strike into the 
ground all round us. We were somewhat un- 
easy lest the metal of our guns should attract 





_* Condensed from Wild Men and Wild Beasts ; 
Scenes in Camp and Fungle, by Lt.-Col. Gordon 
Cumming. —*‘ Library of Travel and Adventure,” edi- 
~ by Bayard Taylor. Charles Scribner & Co., New 

Ork. 


Vow. III.—20 





| it; at length we carried them off and laid 


| > . . 
We hadspent a pleasant day at a pretty | them down in the open ground at some dis- 


tance. 

The storm went off as speedily as it came, 
and wringing the wet out of our clothes, we 
dried our rifles and set off home. 

The morning after rain generally brought 
game to the bag. All old footprints were of 
course obliterated, and, the ground being soft, 
any beasts that had recently passed were 
easily tracked, and the leaves and grass being 
wet, enabled us to move noiselessly through 
the jungle. We were therefore out early on 
the next day, and, my beat on that morning 
lying on the other side of the river, I crossed 
with Emaum in the canoe before daybreak, 
and by the time that objects were distinguish- 
able we were several miles from the bunga- 
low. 

As we skirted a fine open glade in the for- 
est, we observed a large herd of cheetul on 
the far side, and as we were advancing to 
stalk them we came on fresh marks of a 
bison—a solitary bull, which had evidently 
fed and lain down at the covert-side during 
the night. He had not left the spot more 
than half an hour ; so, taking no more notice 
of the cheetul, we followed on his track. He 
had moved deep into the heavy forest, and as 
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we followed we came across another herd of 
cheetul. Catching sight of us, they dashed 
off from right to left, making much noise. 
We stuck, however, to the track of the bull, 
and found he had been lying down close to 
the line on which the deer had crossed. They 
had disturbed him, and he had moved; but 
we could see by the prints that he was not 
scared, and had moved slowly, feeding as he 
went. 

Proceeding with much caution for a quarter 
of a mile farther, Emaum suddenly halted, 
and pointed out the bull about sixty yards in 
advance. He stood in a small green space, 
twenty yards in diameter, on the side of a 
hill. Beyond was a dense thicket. On this 
side of him was a ravine, from the sides of 
which grew bamboos, and one straggling 
clump of these, about twenty yards from us, 
came in the line of sight for the bull’s shoul- 
der. It was a moment of much perplexity. 
The bull was by far the finest I had seen, and 


gusted, as the bull had shown no signs of 
being hit. However, I carefully examined 
the bamboos through which I had fired, and, 
finding no mark, I assured him that the bul! 
was not unscathed. We had just reloaded 
when we heard loud snorts from the thicket, 
and the African features of Emaum relaxed 
into a broad grin as he sprang behind the 
nearest tree in expectation of a charge. The 
ravine, however, was between us and the 
bull, and I knew that we were tolerably safe. 
Presently we heard more snorts and a heavy 
fall, followed by a crashing of bamboos. 
Emaum shouted that the bull was down, and 
was lashing out ; but we could see nothing, 
owing to the density of the covert. Soon 
the kicks seemed weaker, and we advanced, 
running forward from tree to tree. ‘There lay 
the mighty bull at his last gasp. He had not 
run thirty yards from where we had first seen 


him, but had stood, sending the blood from 


we knew that if he advanced five paces he | 


would be out of sight. 
on, and as the intervening bamboos were 
four and, five inches apart, I determined to 
take aim between them, and, raising the single 
rifle, I fired. ‘The bull made a start forward, 
and stood for a few seconds on the verge of 
the thicket. I told Emaum to fire with the 
smooth-bore, which he did at once, and the 
bull disappeared. Emaum was much dis- 


He stood broadside | 
| and Emaum’s farther back. 


his nostrils over the bushes, many feet higher 
than his head. My shot had taken him about 
half-way up his body, behind the shoulder, 
As he lay on 
the ground we measured him, and made him 
out to be about seventeen hands high at the 
shoulder, with fine -well-preserved horns. 
Emaum informed me ‘that he had a narrow 
escape on one occasion when he had wound 
ed a bull. He was pursued, but succeeded 
in getting behind a tree. The bull drew up 





THE CHALLENGE ACCEPTED, 
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TIGER-HUNTING 


ibout twenty yards from him, watching his 
opportunity, for the forest was of large 
growth, and Emaum could see no tree up 
which he had any chance of climbing before 
the bull could overtake him. At length he 
bethought himself of his blanket, which he 
carried over his shoulder, and as the bull 
lrew back for another charge he placed the 
lanket on the end of his long gun, and holding 
it out from, behind the tree, shook it defiantly. 
Accepting the challenge, the bull lowered his 
head, and came on with a rush. Catching 
the blanket on his horn he dashed on through 
the jungle, while Emaum, bolting off in the 
opposite direction, made good his escape. 


TIGER-HUNTING AT NIGHT. 

We had just passed through a village at 
some distance from any jungle, and had been 
assured by the villagers that tigers were un- 
known among them, when we were addressed 
by a man in charge of some cattle, who begged 
that we would shoot the tigers which had killed 
several of his beasts. On our doubting his 
statement, he drew our attention to numerous 
footprints, almost obliterated by those of the 
cattle which had passed over them. They 
were in all directions, close up to the houses, 
and the tigers seemed to have been walking 
about the village all night. We were much 


astonished at this, for I had never before 
known tigers wander so close to huntan habi- | 
tations. 


The man informed us that they came 





AT NIGHT. 


| from a belt of ravines and jungle about two 
miles farther on, and about a mile from the 
bank of the Nerbudda. He accompanied us 
for some distance, and showed us their tracks, 
both new and old, along some cart-ruts formed 
in bringing grain from the fields. As the moon 
was near the full, we determined to sit up in 
trees at night, and rode on to our camp to 
make the necessary preparations. 

We at once sent off men, who erected two 
platforms in trees about half a mile apart. 
Round the edges of these seats we had screens 
formed of boughs, selecting those with soft 
leaves, to prevent any rustling or noise. Goats 
were tied with strong ropes on the south side 
| of the trees, about fifteen yards from our hid 
| ing-places, in such positions that, as the moon 
came round, they would remain clear of the 
shade. My tree was on the path, that of my 
companion nearer the village, both in open 
cultivated ground, but clear of crops. About 
| nine o'clock I saw a tiger come across the 
field and stand in the clear moonlight about 
roo yards from my tree. I had made up my 
mind that he would come along the road and 
I should get a good shot, when suddenly 
another tiger came skylarking at him, and, 
| with a playful growl, they both ran across and 
disappeared behind a rising ground. I had 
waited for about half an hour, hoping to see 
them again, when I heard my friend fire, and 
soon after some men came to call me, and | 
left my tree and joined him. The tigers had 

















TIGER DISTURBED BY VULTURES. 


come close to where he was posted, and one 
of them came straight at his goat, sprang on 
it, and, having killed it, walked forward for a 
few paces with his tail straight up in the air. 
At that moment my friend fired, but unfor- 
tunately missed, and the tiger went off at 
speed. In his way lay a cactus hedge nine or 
ten feet in height, and this he appeared to 
have taken in his spring, for we found the 
footprints deep in the light soil on the far side. 
The tigers did not return. 

During the next hot season, when we were 
quartered at Baroda, Hayward-and I organized 
another expedition to the Toorun Mall hill, in 
the Akranee Pergunnah of Kandesh. 

In the dry bed of a river, close to the vil- 
lage, was a water-hole used by the cattle, and 
we were informed that a tiger came there 
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every night to drink. We had 
been out all day without getting 
a shot ; and on our return late in 
the evening, we found that some 
men, who had promised to have 
a platform erected in a neighbor- 
ing tree, had decamped, leaving 
their work undone. 

The moon did not rise till after 
nine o’clock, so we remained till 
then in the village, and then 
went down to the water-hole, 
where we had a small breastwork 
of boughs placed round the foot 
of an old tamarind tree. In the 
open space in the bed of the 
river we tied up a goat, and 
throwing our blankets into our 
hiding-place, we arranged our 
guns, and dismissed all our at- 
tendants. As we came down 
from the village, we had heard 
the tiger growling on the hillside ; 
but though we remained on the 
alert a long time, we saw nothing 
of him. It had been arranged 
that if the tiger came, and sprang 
on the goat, we should lie still till 
he commenced to eat, when we 
were to rise on our knees and 
deliver our fire. Altogether, it 
was rather an insane proceeding ; 
but we were young in those days. 

About midnight Hayward was 
lying fast asleep, when I heard 
the growl of the tiger at a short 
distance on the hill behind us. 
I at once aroused my companion, 
and we could see by the move- 
ments of the goat that it was ina 
great state of trepidation. Pres- 
ently we heard the footsteps of the tiger advanc- 
ing on the dry leaves, and then all was still, save 
the piteous bleat of the goat as it strained at 
the rope. The tiger, I believe, stalked him 
behind the very tree under which we lay, and 
in a few seconds he made his rush. We kept 
well down ; there was a struggle among the 
shingle, and then all was still. Thinking that 
the time had arrived for us to shoot, we raised 
our heads and saw—no tiger—no goat—no 


| anything ! 


The rope had given way, and the tiger had 


| carried his prey under some thick bushes, on 


the far side of the river-bed. We could hear 
him crunching up the bones as he made his 
meal ; but he was in deep shade, and we could 
see nothing. About two hours after he moved 
to a muddy puddle, and drank. We then 


and 
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RIDING 


got an imperfect view, and had a snap shot | 


at him, but he got away untouched; and | 
we returned to the village much disappoint- 
ed. 
Next night we had a platform put up in a | 
tree at another spot, and again tied up our | 
scape-goat. We took up our positions, and | 
had both been asleep, when, on waking, I | 
looked over at the goat, and saw that it was 
tumbling about in a peculiar manner. I 
roused my friends and after looking long in 
the imperfect light, we made out a panther, 
lying by the dead goat, with his teeth in its 
throat. As the beast lay on the yellow grass, 
it was with great difficulty that we could dis- | 
tinguish it. We got our rifles on him, and 
fired together, on which the panther gave one | 
grunt, and rushed off among the underwood. 
On descending next morning, we examined 
the ground, and found both the bullets in the | 
earth, within a few inches of each other, and | 
on the very spot where the panther had been. 
We searched about, but did not find him; and 
next morning we moved our camp. Two 
days after, some villagers, observing vultures 
attracted to the spot, again went to the ground, | 
and found the remains of the panther lying 
among some dead leaves. We must have | 
passed close to him in our former search, but | 
his yellow jacket being so similar to the dry | 
grass and leaves, we had failed to see him, | 
and thereby lost his skin. 





FOR THE FIRST SPEAR. 


HUNTING THE BOAR. 

A favorite meet was at Suheej, a few miles 
further down the river. I was camped at this 
place with my friend Bulkley in the month of 
May. The heat was intense ; but this was in 
some respects in our favor, as the pigs were 
attracted to the cypress in the bed of the river. 
We left our tents about 9 a.M., our shikarees 
having been out before daybreak. They met 
us on the ground, and reported that several 
hogs had been seen in the early morning en- 
tering the covert. Soon after the beaters be- 


| gan to move, a well-grown boar left the jun- 
| gle, and ascending the bank, went off slowly 


over the open country. We gave him a good 
start, and then cantered after him. By the 
time we topped the bank, he was well away, 


| and we now increased the pace and closed 


up to him. On finding himself pursued, he 
halted, looked round for a moment, and then 
went off at score. We now went at him in 


| earnest, and both being well and evenly 


mounted, we had a most exciting chase. The 
pace was good throughout, and the boar ran 
true for some distant sanctuary, which he 
was doomed never to reach. I had got the 
best place, being on his left quarter ; and as I 
made a rush at him, I made sure of the spear, 
but with a sudden swerve he shot across my 
front, nearly upsetting my horse, and I missed 
him. He was less fortunate with Bulkley, 


| who stopped him with a thrust behind the 
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shoulder, and as the blood streamed from his 
mouth, we saw that his race was run. He 
struggled gamely on for a short distance, but 
my second attempt was more successful, and 
poor piggy was laid low. 

We were now joined by our grooms and a 
few beaters, the main body having been 
quietly drawn out of the covert by the shi- 
karees as soon as the pig broke away. ‘The 
boar was slung on a pole and carried back to 
the river ; and having breathed our horses we 
remounted and returned to our old places. 
On reaching the high bank which bounded 
the cypress covert. we observed a monster 
boar crossing the broad shallow stream, and 
making for a patch of cypress of some extent 
on the other side. In a position command- 
ing a full view of this covert, we had placed a 
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BULKLEY TAKES A MUD BATH. 


native in a tree as a marker. As we could see 
him plainly, and he made no indication of the 
boar having gone on, we concluded he had 
lain up in the covert. We therefore arranged 
to put the beaters again into the place which 
we had first driven, and before long, another 
pig—a sow this time—came out, and went off, 
taking much the same line of country as the 
boar we had killed. She gave a very good 
and fast run over some very rough ground, 
but our horses carried us well and never made 
a false step. As we reached some good rid- 


ing ground, we pressed in on her, and I took 
the first spear; on which she stood and 


seemed determined to act on the offensive. 
Bulkley advanced at her at a walk—a rather 
dangerous proceeding, as in the event of the 
spear missing, both horse and rider are at the 
mercy of the pig, which can make 
its rush and do damage before 
its foes can get away. 

Bulkley, however, stopped her, 
but so determined was the charge 
that she managed to run in on 
the spear and bit him sharply in 
the foot. Fortunately he was 
protected by a stout deer-skin 
boot, and before farther mischief 
could be done, I had turned and 
given her the coup de grace. 
Again returning to the river, we 
were met by grooms leading a 
couple of galloways, which we 
mounted, sending off our horses 
to the tents. We partook of a 
slight refreshment, and as we 
smoked our pipes, we formed the 
plan of attack on the big boar 
which we had seen crossing the 
river. 

The beaters being sent round, 
we took up our positions, and 
stood anxiously waiting the ap- 
pearance of the monster. Tom- 
toms and drums were loudly beat- 
en, horns were blown, and guns 
fired, but still no signs of the 
game ; and it was only when the 
last man left the covert that I be- 
gan to suspect the true state of 
affairs. Leaving the beaters, our 
shikarees proceeded to examine 
the ground round the cypress, 
and on coming to within a few 
yards of the tree on which our 
lookout man had been posted, 
they came on the tracks of the 
boar, leading up the bank. The 
villain had either slept on his 




















post, or had been amusing him- 
self by watching our runs in the 
morning, and had allowed the 
boar to pass up the bank unob- 
served. The footprints were not 
to be mistaken, for the boar was 
of the largest size. 

Leaving the river, he had made 
a detour of about two miles in 
the open country, which, though 
cultivated, was at this season 
quite bare of crops. Our men 
were equal to the occasion, and 
taking up the track they moved 
quickly along, scoring the ground 
at every few yards with a short 
stick across the prints of the 
boar’s hoofs. We now found 
that he was crossing a wide bend 
n the river, and that the tracks 
would again fall into the bed of 
the stream. The trackers moved 
fast and sure, and we followed 
in their wake with the 
crowd of beaters. At length we 
came to where a smaller stream 
joined the river, and on the 
vround between the two was a 
crop of irrigated maize, about ten 
feet in height, and looking very 
cool and green. The smaller 
stream was about fifteen yards 
in width, slow and sluggish, hav- 
ing about a foot of water, and 
an equal amount of black mud 
below it. We had crossed and 
sent the beaters to the end next 
the junction of the streams, when 
we heard much yelling and shout- 
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ing, and next moment the boar 
came out at speed, and dashed 


down the slope into the stream we had | 


just crossed. Bulkley was only a few yards 
from him, and driving in his spurs he rushed 
down the bank, regardiess or forgetful of 
the muddy bottom. His horse seemed to 
turn heels over head, and as I checked mine 
and floundered slowly across, he was picking 
himself out of the black mud and shaking his 
steed to his legs again. He had lost his 
hunting-cap, and his spear was buried in the 
grimy slush. 


the boar. From his great size and weight, I 


was sure he would make a good fight, and I 
saw I had work cut out for me, so I deter- 
mined not to irritate him with a minor poke, 
but, if possible, to disable or check him till 
such time as my friend should emerge from 





I reached the bank in safety, | 
and gathering up my galloway I went on after | 


THE BOAR CHARGES. 


the mud and come to my assistance. As the 
boar went along at an easy canter, I saw I 
should have no difficulty in overhauling him. 
We were going up the side of a field, having a 
high mud-bank on our right, and watching 
| my opportunity I lowered my spear and 
| pressed my horse with the spur. In an in- 
| stant I was alongside of the boar, and had my 
| spear within a few inches of his shoulder, 
when, with a savage grunt, he made a side- 
long charge at my horse. The spear took 
him in the neck and checked him, but with a 
sudden wrench he broke the bamboo shaft, 
| leaving the head imbedded in his muscles. 
| Turning my horse sharp to the left, I got 
| 
| 


| 


clear away, but having only the headless 
spear-shaft in my hand, my offensive powers 
| were at an end, and I saw that my only hope 
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of getting the boar lay in being able to keep 
him in view till my friend should rejoin me. 
In this way we held on over many fields. 
At times I pursued and tried to turn the boar, 
at others he pursued me, and then I was 
forced to “advance backwards.” Still no 
signs of my friend, and I began to fear that 
either he or his horse had been seriously dam- 
aged. ‘The boar had nearly reached the spot 
from whence we had first started him in the 
morning, and as he went down the steep 
bank into the cypress cover, I pulled up in 
despair. At that moment I saw Bulkley com- 
ing along at a hand-gallop, and with a frantic 
yell I again set off after the boar. Aided by 
Bulkley, I succeeded in turning him towards 
the water, into which he hurled himself and 
lay still, apparently dead beat. Springing 
from his horse, Bulkley lowered his spear and 
ran in at him, but the boar rose and charged. 
He was stopped by a thrust in the neck, but 
his great weight broke the bamboo, and 
though Bulkley managed to get away un- 
scathed, we had no spears, and were now 
powerless for all purposes of attack. Un- 
willing to leave the wounded beast, and hop- 
ing that some of our men with spare spears 


would soon come up, we followed him slowly | 


down the river, and seeing some cultivators 
irrigating their fields near the banks, Bulkley 
rode off to them in the hope of obtaining 
some offensive weapon. 





Presently he came after me armed with a 
short crooked sword, but by this time the 
boar was going down a part of the river 
where he had an abrupt bank six feet in 
height on his immediate left. Bulkley vainly 


| tried to force him out, as he found it impossible 


to reach him with the short sword. At length 
he made a cut, but the boar charging at the 
same moment, ripped his horse in the foreleg, 
and finding that he could not again get him 
to go near the pig, he handed me the sword 
and I took up the running. 

We here came to a tributary stream, join- 
ing the river at right angles. Into this we 
plunged, and as the boar swam almost on a 
level with my saddle, I rose in the stirrups 
and made a cut at him with all the force I 
could muster. Had the weapon served me 
truly, I should have laid the boar in two 
halves; but the blade of the sword, being 
merely fastened into the hilt with lac, fell out, 
and the pig turned on me. I had just time 


to fend him off with my hand, receiving as I 


did so a slight cut over the thumb from his 
tusk. 

Wheeling my horse round, I got away from 
him, when he crossed the stream, and, turn 
ing up the other bank, left the main river. 
By this time he was nearly exhausted, and 
our shikaree appeared on the scene, having 
followed the run on foot. Another sword 
was procured from some cultivators. The 





DEATH OF THE BOAR. 
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CUMMING ATTACKED BY A BEAR, 


shikaree carried his own, and one of his men 
had an iron-bound club. Leaving our pant- 
ing steeds, we made a simultaneous rush on 
the boar, as he stood at bay in the water. 
He made a last charge, but the swords cut 
fairly this time, and the huge beast suc- 
cumbed. 


BITTEN BY A BEAR. 


We moved northward and encamped at 
a spot indicated by Himta as being a favor- 
ite resort of bears. He had preceded us 
with several Bheels of the district, and was 
absent when we reached the ground. Late 
in the day he sent a man into camp with in- 
telligence of two bears marked down at a 
spot about three miles from the tents. 

We were soon on the road, and were led by 
our guide to a hill-face, sloping down towards 
a small river. Here we found Himta and his 
men seated in trees commanding a view of some 
long dry grass on the banks of a small water- 





to his post, accompanied by his two gun-bear- 
ers. Having allowed sufficient time to elapse, 
I advanced into the grass with great caution, 
closely followed by Bappoo, Buggoo Sing, 
jemadar of police, and Himta, the two former 
carrying my spare rifles. 

As 1 was carefully endeavoring to avoid 
treading on the dry stricks, I came on a covey 
of the small bustard quail. These birds are 
generally found in the tree jungles, and sit in 
the grass closely packed together, rising sim- 
ultaneously, with much noise, when disturbed. 
I had almost stepped on them before they 
rose; and as they flew up into my face I was 
a good deal startled. I had hardly settled my 
nerves when I saw the male bear about thirty 
paces in front of me, making off at speed 
towards the right. I fired at once, but the 
smoke came back on me; and, as it cleared 
away, I saw the other bear, not ten yards off, 
going away after the first. I let drive with the 


| second barrel, on which she wheeled round 


course running down the hill-side. Among 
the grass grew trees and bushes. The mark- | 


ers were unable to point out the precise spot 
where the bears had lain up, and it was there- 
fore settled that Hunt should take up a posi- 
tion on the face of the hill above them, while 
I with three men advanced into the grass. We 
were to proceed quietly, and, if possible, get 
a shot at them before they moved. If we 
startled them by our approach, we calculated 
on my driving them up to Hunt, who went off 





and came straight at me, grunting viciously. 
I had no time to turn to get a second rifle 
before she was on me. Rising on her hind 
legs, she attempted to seize me by the throat 
in her teeth ; and, as I fended her off with my 
left arm, she got it in her mouth, and crunched 
it up like a cucumber. Meanwhile, she was 
not idle with her formidable claws, with which 
she tore open my clothes, and gave me an 
ugly score across the ribs. At that moment 
Bappoo rushed in and shot her through the 








A PIECE OF STRATEGY. 


body. 
her hold on my hand with her teeth, tugging 
furiously to get me down. As we struggled, a 
young bear which she carried on her back, and 
which had been struck by my shot, fell dead 
at our feet; and the old lady’s temper was 
evidently not improved by the bereavement. 

Bappoo behaved admirably. He again 
rushed to the front, and, raising his nifle, 
watched his opportunity for another shot. I 
called to him not to blow my hand off; and 
at that instant he fired, and the bear relaxed 
her grip, and fell back with a ragged hole 
through her head. All this was the work of a 
few seconds. 

I had now time to examine my hurts. My 
left wrist was nearly bitten through, both bones 
were smashed, and the hand twisted round. I 


She dropped on all fours, but retained | 
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was, moreover, Cut across the ribs 
by the bear’s claws. Holding up 
the wounded limb in a hanging 
position, I turned the hand round 
into its place, and supported it 
on the other arm, till Hunt, who 
had now come up, had cut some 
slips of bamboo, and bound the 
whole up with a turban. I was 
astonished at the utter absence 
of pain, for the wound was grue- 
some to behold. 

The rage of the bear had evi- 
dently been kindled by her off- 
spring being wounded. They 
generally bring out their young in 
some cave, or mass of rocks; 
and, as soon as they can run 
about, the young bears travel 
over the country on the backs of 
their mothers, burying them- 
selves in the long hair, to which 
they cling with great tenacity, 
holding their position at any 
speed, and over the roughest 
ground. While feeding or undis 
turbed they descend and run 
about, scrambling up again with 
great celerity on the least alarm. 
Had I pounded the bear on the 
head with my rifle as she came 
on, I might have turned her ; but 
the rifle was a new Sam. Smith, 
and I suppose I was afraid of 
smashing it. I had reason to be 
thankful to Bappoo for his cool 
and plucky conduct, as, with her 
murdered offspring lying between 
us, the bear would not have been 
easily driven off, and would prob- 
ably have killed me. Mounting 
the elephant, which had been brought out 
with us, we went back to the tent, and I re- 
marked to the jemadar that I feared I should 
not require his assistance in bear-shooting for 
some time to come. 

I had in my camp a native dresser from the 
dispensary at Maunpore, and by him my wound 
was artistically bound up. Both bones of the 
arm were smashed ; the ulna was broken about 
one inch from the joint, and the ends pro- 
truded. The radius was also broken. I had, 
on the third finger of my left hand, a ring’ 
which had not been off for many years, anc 
could not be removed. Knowing that my 
hand would probably swell up, I lost no time 
in filing this off. Meanwhile, food had been 
got ready ; and, after partaking of refreshment, 
1 mounted on a litter, borne on men’s shoul- 
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THE MOONLIGHT CHASE, 


ders, and set off for Mundlaisir, distant thirty 
miles, hoping there to obtain good surgical 
treatment. A horseman was sent off before 
me, with a note to Colonel Keatinge, the 
political agent, explaining matters. 

The Bheels turned out at various places 
along the road, and carried me to Mheysur 
by daylight next morning. Thence, Colonel 
Keatinge’s riding cart took me the remaining 
four miles into Mundliaisir. I had with me a 


| hook.” 


serviceable in most ways; and, as 
used to remark, “It is better than a 
My misadventure occurred about the 
16th of April, and I was not able to take the 


limb is 
Watson 


| field again before the 2oth of June. 


} 


leathern water-bag, or “chagul,” having a tin | 
spout, and with it I kept the wound constantly | 
| the ground was perfectly bare throughout the 


wet. By this the inflammation was completely 
kept under. Soon after my arrival, my clothes 
were cut off, and I was sent to bed by Colonel 
Keatinge, who attended to my wants with 
much kindness. Charley Hunt, too, was in 
need of rest, having ridden beside me all night. 
That evening, Dr. Watson, of the Bengal 
Army, arrived after a thirty miles’ ride from 
Mhow, and considerably relieved my mind 
by intimating his intention of endeavoring to 
save the hand. He pleasantly remarked that 
any man could cut off a limb, but that it re- 
quired a surgeon to save one. 

I received much attention from all 
friends at Mundlaisir, and in about ten days 
was so far recovered as to be able to be moved 
in a palanquin to Mhow, where I remained 
under the surgical care and hospitable roof of 
Dr. Watson. I have no joint in that wrist, 
and can only partially close my hand, but the 


my | 


A PIECE OF STRATEGY. 

On my return march to Sirdarpore I sent 
my men ahead to mark game on the Vindyah 
hills, and on reaching my tents, four miles 
from Tirla, I found that a couple of bears had 
been marked. The grass had been burnt, and 


jungle. 

On the side of a very steep slope thinly 
studded with tall trees, was a bit of rock 
scarped to the height of seven feet, and ex- 
tending some twenty yards along the face of 
the hill. Under this rock were some holes, 
into which the bears had gone in the early 
morning. We went very quietly down till we 
reached the edge of the scarp, when one of 
the men pointing over showed me the snout 
and two fore-paws of a sleeping bear protrud- 
ing from a hole at the base of the rock. At 
the mouth of this hole grew a peepul-tree, and 
the noise made by the rustling of its green 
leaves in the wind prevented the bear from 
hearing our footsteps. The body of the beast 
was inside the hole, and the only effect of a 
low whistle was to make him move his head 
to the right and left. At length I cast down 
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a small pebble, on which he made a grab at it 
with his fore-paws, and then threw himself back 
into the hole with his hind legs protruding. At 
length he disappeared altogether, and though 
we threw down sticks and stones he would not 
show. 

The aforementioned peepul-tree grew up 
the face of the rock, and I now directed one 


of my men to climb out into the tree, and | 


having tied a stone into the end of his turban, 
to shake it over the mouth of the hole. The 
ruse succeeded admirably. The bear rushed 
out, and as he rose on his hind legs and furi- 
ously attacked the dangling turban, I shot him 
through the head, and he fell. We then went 
down to the mouth of the hole, and lit a fire 
of dry grass, wood, and green leaves. A 
dense smoke was carried into the hole, and 
soon after the she-bear bolted with the cub 
clinging to her back. I shot the old one, and 
then running in, captured the cub, which we 
took home alive. 


ANOTHER BEAR STORY. 


At another time we went off after a bear 
which had been marked in the early morning. 
She was lying in an intricate network of small 
tortuous nullahs having steep clay banks, and 
we had some trouble in finding her. At length 
we caught sight of her, and she was instantly 
slain. 
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She was accompanied by a cub, and, | 





| springing down, we hemmed it into a corner 

and captured it alive. We took it home to 

the camp, where it was fastened by a dog- 
| chain to a peg before the tent. About mid- 
night I was awoke by Murray calling out that 
the bear was loose, and on jumping up I saw 
it making off to the jungle. Shouting to the 
| servants to loose the dogs, we gave chase. A 
soft haze hung over the forest, but the moon 
| being bright, we were able to keep the bear 
in view. My trusty Batchelor shot by me, 
and in another moment was hanging on the 
ear of the bear, which shrieked in a fiendish 
manner. We carried him back to the tents, 
where he was properly secured. Our night- 
dresses, consisting of flannel shirts and wide 
| cotton drawers, were much damaged by the 
| thorny bushes. 





TIGER-HUNTING WITH ELEPHANTS. 

About noon, a horseman came in and an- 
nounced that two bears had been marked 
down in a ravine about six miles off, near the 
village of Ringnode. I sent word to the 
chiefs, and they soon assembled, with their 
usual motley array of followers, armed with 
| guns, spears, and swords. They also brought 
two elephants, but were doubtful whether they 
would stand a charge. I ordered out my own, 
which, though by no means perfect, was tole- 
rably steady. 





ELEPHANT CHARGED BY A TIGER. 
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A TROOP OF FIVE TIGERS. 


These being sent forward, we followed an 
hour later on horseback, and on arriving near 
the jungle, I was met by a horseman whom I 
had sent out with the markers on the previous 
day. This man assured me he had marked 
a tiger in some thick corinda bushes, lying on 
the bank of the nullah in which I had shot 
the panther a few days before. I supposed 
that he must have seen another panther, which 
his excitement had magnified into the nobler 
animal, but he persisted that it was a tiger 
proper, which had retired into the thicket to 
feast on a wild pig which it had killed in the 
early morning. 

Leaving the main body of my companions, 
I went forward to examine the place and fix 
on the plan of action. Through a finely tim- 
bered and cultivated country ran a small water- 
course, at this season quite dry, but fringed 
with high dead grass, and having at one spot, 
on both banks, masses of corinda bushes, 
twenty yards in depth by two hundred in 
length. Outside were open fields, from which 
the opium crop had been recently gathered. 

Having no confidence in the shooting of 
the chiefs, and being at the same time anxious 
to give them an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, I directed them to advance down 
the nullah on the elephants, while I went 
quietly forward on foot, and mounted a tree 
at the further end of the thicket. 

As the elephants came on, the tigress, for 








such it was, showed herself for am instant, and 
then retiring under a dense mass of green foli- 
age, lay perfectly quiet. Shots were fired and 
stones were hurled, but she would not move, 
and even had the strong thorns not been too 
much for the elephants, I do not think the 
chiefs would have cared to go up to the spot 
where she lay concealed. 

At length I determined to alter our tactics, 
and shouting to the others to clear out of the 
bushes, I left my tree and mounted another 
at the other end of the covert. A strong 
wind was blowing towards me, and I directed 
my men to fire the grass at the far end of the 
thicket. In a few minutes the high grass was 
burning fiercely, but the ground under the 
green bushes was bare, and the tigress, having 
chosen her position well, made no sign. The 
fire soon died away, and as it was now near 
sunset I feared that we should go home empty- 
handed. Just then, the horseman who had 
marked down the tigress came running up to 
my tree, and implored me to go in with him 
on my own elephant, leaving all the rest of 
the party outside. He was greatly excited, 
and having taken off his long nding boots and 
drawn his sword, stood ready to guide me to 
the bush in which the tiger lay concealed. 

I called up the elephant and went forward, 
my guide leading ; presently he lay down on 
the ground, and peering under the bushes as- 
sured me that he could see the tiger. I direct- 
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THE TIGER’S LAST LEAP 


ed him to mount a tree, and as soon as I saw | 
he was in safety, I ordered the mahout to 
drive the elephant forward. This he at once 
did, and at that instant the tigress charged. 
The elephant stepped back until it was clear 
of the bushes. ‘The tigress burst out, I fired 
down, striking her through the loins, and as 
she fell over, the elephant turned and fled. 
It was soon, however, brought up by the ma- 
hout, and we ‘again advanced at the thicket 
into which the tigress had disappeared. 

But she was now very savage, and as we ap- 
proached, she came charging out into the 
open ground. Again the elephant.spun round 
and went off, and as I looked over her stern, 
I saw the tigress, in spite of her wound, fast 
gaining on us. Two more strides, and she 
would have seized the elephant by the hind 








leg, but at that moment I grasped the front 








rail of the howdah in my left hand, 
and firing my rifle pistol-fashion, 
I dropped her in the middle of an 
open field. The flight of the ele- 
phant was soon checked, and find- 
ing that the tigress did not come 
on, she permitted herself to be 
driven up close enough to allow 
me to put an end to the scrim 
mage by a final shot. 


THE COW-KILLERS KILLED. 


We determined not to shift our 
camp, though, having already kill- 
ed four beasts close to the same 
spot, we were not very sanguine 
about finding more. Buffaloes 
were, however, again tied up in 
the evening, and next morning 
one of our men came in greatly 
excited, and said that a calf had 
been killed in the night, and that 
four fresh tigers were in a patch of 
cypress in the Nerbudda, close to 
the junction, where our markers 
had seen them. We were not 
long in turning out, and on reach 
ing the place proceeded to ex 
amine the ground. The tigers 
were in a covert some 200 yards 
in length and 150 broad, thick in 
parts, but broken into ridges by 
the action of heavy floods, and 
between these ridges were open 
spaces of sand and shingle. On 
the bank at the angle of the junc 
tion wasa point from which a good 
bird’s-eye view could be obiained 
of the bed of the river, and round 
the corner, in the Maun, was the 
cypress covert, in.and about which we had 
hunted on the four previous days. 

We arranged that I should stand at the 
angle, while Ward beat up the tigers with the 
elephant. As he approached the covert the 
scene became very interesting, and the tigers 
moved rapidly from one ridge to the other. | 
had a perfect view of the whole proceeding, 
and as the beasts showed, we fired with various 
effects. Several, I knew, were hard hit, but so 
many were running about the covert that it 
was impossible to say which were wounded. 

Presently, with her tail standing out behind 
her like a kitchen-poker, the old tigress 
charged past my post, growling savagely. | 
had a good shot in the open, but missed her 
very disgracefully, and she went at full speed 
round the corner into the Maun river. Mean- 
while Ward was not idle, and as I watched 
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his movements I observed a tiger enter a 
ridge of cypress on the far side of the covert, 
and close to the stream of the Nerbudda. 

Soon after Ward moved up towards me 
ind said they were all dead with the excep- 
tion of the tigress which I had let go. I 
asked “ how many were dead ?” Hereplied, 
“Three.” Then,” said I, “there is still a 
fourth in the covert.” Ward was incredulous, 
so 1 came down, and mounting the elephant 
beside him, directed the mahout to move 
towards the ridge near the water. We beat 
it down very carefully with no result, but I 
knew the beast was not far off. 

The side of the bank next the river sloped 
sharply down some eight or ten feet to the 
water, and was heavily fringed with a thick 
green shrub. I directed the mahout to take 
the elephant round and enter the water. This 
he did, and as we moved along in front of 
the bank, in water about five feet deep, we 
spied the tiger lying almost hidden by the 
bushes. Being anxious to save the skin, only 
one shot was fired, with the best aim allowed 
by the imperfect view. On receiving the 
shot, the tiger roared and sprang clean out 
from the bank towards us, and was shot in 
the water swimming at the elephant’s head. 
He was a young tiger, but a most determined 
When we towed him ashore he was 
found to be riddled with bullets. We thus 
had four lying together on the sand. They 
were all young tigers and tigresses, but as 
large as the mother, and only to be distin- 
guished at a distance by their imperfect 
stripes. After a slight refreshment, we fol- 
lowed the old lady into the Maun River, and 
soon came on her in the cypress. She died 
game, but the shooting was too good for her 
this time, and she had no chance. 

On the death of the four, we had sent off 
to the camp for two light carts. These had 
arrived by this time. Two tigers were placed 
in each, and with the fifth bound on the ele- 
phant, the procession moved on the tents. 
We had within the week killed ten large 
tigers, the result of five days’ work. Of these, 
nine were killed within a circle half a mile in 
diameter. The villagers turned out in con- 
siderable numbers, and rejoiced in their own 
apathetic way. Had we not come, many of 
their cows would no doubt have suffered. 
They seemed to think it strange that so 
many beasts should have been disposed of 
without loss of human life, or accident of any 
sort. 


beast. 


DEATH OF A GUN-BEARER. 


Near Tanda my usual good fortune took a 











turn, and I lost one of my gun-bearers by a 
sad accident. 

About 1o a.M. Dhokul came in, having left 
some of his men on sentry over a very large 
tiger, which he had come upon suddenly that 
morning. I was not long in turning out, and, 
on arriving near the spot, we arranged the 
plan of attack. I was accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant MacTier, who had joined me that 
morning from Sirdarpore. 

The only tree which we could find in any 
way suited as a position was one standing 
near the head of a slope some fifty yards in 
length. This tree had, at about eight feet 
from the ground, strong shoots growing from 
the stem. On-these I took my stand, ac- 
companied by my gun-bearer, named Foor 
sut. At the foot of the slope a dry nullah 
crossed from left to nght, and beyond it was 
a level jungle thinly covered with trees and 
bushes. The tiger was to be driven from our 
left down the nullah. Having seen me to 
my place, Dhokul went off to bring on the 
beat, and soon after the tiger came trotting 
down on the far side of the nullah. Unfor- 
tunately, my shot struck him too far back, 
and, turning sharp to the left, he went off at a 
great pace, while I fired my remaining three 
shots at random in the hope of doing further 
damage. Seeing the tiger go off, I did not 
at once reload, intending to do so when I de 
scended to follow him up on the elephant. 
Suddenly a man on a tree cried out that the 
tiger was coming back, and, on looking up, | 
saw him coming towards us at a sharp trot. 
On reaching the nullah, he crossed it, and 
slowly ascending the hill, stood immediately 
below our tree. With a breech-loading rifle 
I might have shot him ten times over, and 
possibly, as he was coming on, I might have 
reloaded that which I had, but I knew that 
any movement on our part would probably 
make him charge, and we were too near the 
ground to make such a contingency de- 
sirable. 

All might have yet gone well had the man 
kept quiet. In an evil moment he spoke, say- 
ing that the tiger was below us. The beast 
looked up, caught sight of us, and at once 
sprang up the tree. Getting a momentary 
hold for his claws on the trunk, he seized 
Foorsut by the waistband with his teeth and 
dragged him down, and as he fell, bit him 
three times through the back of the thigh, 
inflicting twelve deep wounds. I shouted 
loudly, and hurled my hunting-cap at the tiger, 
on which he slunk off and went down the 
hill. Presently the men came up, and we 
made a litter of boughs and sent the wounded 
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man off to the camp, where he was attended to 
by the native apothecary, who always accom- 
panied my office. I mounted the elephant 
along with Mr. MacTier, and we presently 
came on the tiger, at which I fired, and on 
going up found him dead. I believe he had 
died from the first shot. He was a full-grown 





male, very large and heavy. 


The wounded man progressed favorably, 
and the bone of the leg seemed uninjured. 
He was doing well on the following day ; but 
on the morning of the second we observed a 
slight twitching of the points of the fingers. 
Towards 3 P.M. he fell off suddenly, and by 
4 he was dead. 


THE OAK TREE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


NEAR that spot where irregular walls of red | 
sandstone pile themselves together to form | 
Cape Ann, there stood, not many years ago, | 
a venerable oak tree. Its years had been | 
many, and it had seen much that was sad 
and strange, and some things that were more 
strange and joyful. One might imagine that 
every branch could murmur a history—every | 
leaf rustle a tale. But the oak tree, if it had | 
a mystery to reveal, never while it lived re- 
vealed it; or, perhaps, of the many who had 
reclined in its shade, not one had possessed 
the power to extract a significance from its 
multitudinous and ceaseless prattle. Certain 
it is that no one, even of those who had 
known it longest and most intimately, ever 
dreamed there was a meaning in its low- 
toned talk. 

The ocean alone was the oak tree’s confi- 
dant ; they kept up a never-ending conversa- 
tion together. The tree opened its heart un- 
reservedly to its immeasurably ancient friend, 
who, in return, sent it soft messages on the 
June breezes, or bellowed forth thunderous 
warnings on the September gales. No wonder 
that, under the guidance of an instructor so 
profoundly wise, of experience so illimitably 
vast, yet possessing, in all its vigor, the fresh- 
ness and power of an-immortal youth, the oak 
tree should become inspired, during the two 
or three centuries of its existence, with count- 
less noble thoughts and lofty aspirations, and 
long to do something to prove itself a worthy 
pupil of its mighty master. But many years 
had passed, and still the opportunity delayed. 
In summer the tree spread a cool shade across 
the green-sward, and in winter gave broken 
branches to kindle poor people’s fires ; more 
it could not do, and yet with this it was not 
satisfied. It yearned for a task commensu- 
rate with the height of its love aiid knowledge ; 
gladly would it have given up its life in the 
accomplishment of an object worthy of its 
sacrifice ; but alas! it was but a tree, and 





doomed to stand forever where jt grew. Why 


had it not been made a man, speaking in a 
language men could comprehend,—able to 
walk amongst them, and pour forth the truth 
and wisdom with which its soul was overbur- 
dened? In the lonely nights the oak tree 
tossed its great arms tumultuously abroad, 
and called to the sea for comfort and coun- 
sel; and the sea beat out a resounding an- 
swer on the shore, bidding it wait, and trust 
to the future to bring the opportunity at last. 

One night, in the heart of winter, the oak 
stood looking out across the gloomy ocean, 
its bare brown arms laden with newly-fallen 
snow. The prospect was a bleak and dismal 
one, relieved only by the warm glow of a 
candle in the window of the neighboring cot- 
tage. By the candle sat the young wife of 
Skipper Donne, who owned the fastest schoon- 
er on the coast ; and near at hand, in a cra- 
dle, a young child lay sleeping. The mother, 
ever and anon, would turn her face to the 
window, and a shade of anxiety would flit 
across her sweet and thoughtful features ; but 
when she looked upon the sleeping child the 
shade would soften and lighten, and merge at 
last into a mothers smile. As the hours 
passed on, however, and still her husband did 
not return, her eyes were turned more often 
to the window than to the child. The oak 
tree wished from the bottom of its heart that 
it could have soothed and comforted her ; 
standing, as it did, on the plot of ground be- 
longing to the cottage, it felt a special interest 
and affection for its inhabitants. It rustled 
its crisp brown leaves, and sighed sympathiz- 
ingly ; but the wife of Skipper Donne never 
so much as looked at it, unless it were to 
shudder at its cold branches outlined against 
the wintry sky. The oak tree was in despair, 
and had not the heart to seek consolation 
even from the immemorial friend who sobbed 
and murmured among the rocks and weeds 
on the shore. It had never felt quite so mis- 


erable. 
All at once there sounded on the breeze 
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the noise of rustling sails, the splash of waves 
against the ship’s side, and the hoarse but 
low-spoken orders of the skipper to his men. 
The schooner brought up against the wind, 
and cast her anchor. Dark figures moved to 
and fro on her deck; then the boat was 
launched, some heavy, solid object was low- 
ered into it, the men followed, and the skip- 
per took his place at the helm. They rowed 
ashore with muffied oars, and drew the boat up 
silently on a sandy spot between two rocks. 
Then the heavy, solid object was lifted out, 
and borne with difficulty up the bank, and 
set down at the oak tree’s foot. It was a 
square, massive chest, heavily clamped with 
brass, and studded with nails. Evidently it 
contained something of vast value ; it is in 
such receptacles as this that tradition places 
the ill-gotten gains of Captain Kidd, and 
surely there was room, within its sturdy frame- 
work, for a whole fortune of silver and gold. 
Perhaps, too, this chest was made heavier 
still by the stain of innocent blood ; but, if 
so, it is a secret which the oak, in life or 
death, has never once revealed, and therefore 
let us be thankful. 

“ Let’s anchor her here for the present, my 
lads,” said the skipper to his men. ‘“ There’s 
no chance to divide our fortune till these 
hawks of custom-house officers be off our 
wake. Let but this night pass, and they find 
us in the morning safe in port and no tell-tale 
ballast in the hold, and we may enjoy a mer- 
ry Christmas even yet. Come! now, to 
work !” 

Thus urged, the men grasped the heavy 
picks and spades they had brought with them, 
and in half an hour had made a deep exca- 
vation directly under the oak tree’s roots ; 
and here the mysterious chest found its rest- 
ing-place. Then the earth was shovelled 
back and stamped down; fresh snow was 
brought and scattered over it, and soon not 
a sign of the recent disturbance remained. 
The laborers paused, and their captain spoke 
again. 

“And now, my lads,” said he, “we part 
for this night. But first let us join hands, and 
swear never, in life or death, to reveal what 
lies beneath yon oak tree. It belongs to us ; 
we have labored and fought for it ; let no out- 
sider, then, deprive us of it. To-morrow, if 
the coast be clear, we'll heave it up again ; 
but if we must wait longer, let it be in si- 
lence ; and if any of us should chance, mean- 
while, to part his cable, then let the rest 
divide. Come, your hands!” 

The men joined hands accordingly, and 
swore ; and even as the oath was spoken, 
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the topmost branches of the oak tree caught 
the distant sound of horses’ hoofs advancing 
on the frozen road to the southward. It 
strove to whisper the news to the skipper, as 
he leaned against its trunk, but it could not. 
The sound came nearer. Now the men had 
departed, and gone down the slope to the 
boat. The skipper remained awhile musing, 
with folded arms. At last, in a kind of fan- 
ciful humor, he addressed the oak tree :— 

“I have confided all I have to thee, my 
sturdy friend ; see to it thou guardest it well. 
Let no golden kernels be found in thy acorns 
—no silvery moss upon thy branches. Let 
no sign appear written on thy leaves of the 
weighty secret at thy root. And when the 
time comes for thee to present thy gift, 
whether it be to-morrow or a hundred years 
hence, let none but friendly eyes see, or 
friendly hands accept it. Farewell, till our 
next meeting.” 

So speaking the skipper turned away, and 
directed his steps toward the cottage window, 
where the light still burned, and seemed to 
reflect a soft and genial radiance over his 
weather-beaten face. The oak tree was thrill- 
ed as it had never been before. For never 
yet, in all the long years of its existence, had 
any human being thought of speaking to it. 
Mankind, whom it loved so much, had seemed 
separated from it forever by a gulf that every 
day grew wider and more deep. But now 
all was changed. In a moment its loneliness 
was gone—its solitude was a thing of the past. 
It had become the guardian of a human se- 
cret, the sharer of a human interest, the con- 
fidant of a human being. It quivered to its 
topmost twig with happiness, and the sea 
rolled an enormous breaker to the shore, and 
dashed it mto snowy foam, for sympathy. 
Scarcely had the sound died away among the 
rocks when the sharp crack of a pistol-shot 
rang out on the beach, succeeded by hoarse 
cries, and the noise of a furious struggle. 
The skipper paused, hesitated a moment with 
his eyes fixed on the cottage window, and 
then, with set teeth, plunged down the bank 
and into the midst of the conflict. In his 
hand he held a pistol. A tall, military figure 
stepped out to confront him, and demanded 
his surrender. For answer, the skipper raised 
his weapon and fired: the tall mulitary figure 
reeled and feel headlong into the snow; but 
the skipper also staggered back, catching at 
the air with his hands, and so sank down upon 
the shore. ‘The custom-house officers gath- 
ered up their prisoners and their dead leader, 
and rode away, leaving Donne lying where he 
fell. As the oak tree stood horror-stricken, 
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the door of the cottage opened, and a woman 
with a white, terrified face came swiftly across 
the snow, and knelt down by the body. She 
strained the rough form fiercely in her arms, 
and tried to breathe her life through his lips. 
There were no tears in her eyes: they were 
unnaturally bright. After a while a faint, 
quivering smile flickered over her drawn fea- 
tures. She broke forth in tremulous laughter. 

“Wake up! Will, dear Will, wake up! 
baby’s waiting to kiss thee ; wake up, my dar- 
ling.” 

Though her voice was weak and crazed, 
yet, wakening the endless echoes of immortal 
love, it made itself heard even across the 
mighty chasm of death. For a moment, life 
fluttered back to the man’s heart. He felt 
her with him, and was, perhaps, dimly con- 
scious that he was leaving her destitute in a 
lonely world. He partly raised his arm, and 
pointed upwards to where the oak tree was 
growing on the summit of the slope. 

“There!” he whispered, “there is treas- 
ure—seek for it!” 

The woman, stooping down, caught his 
words, and they remained forever wnitten in 
her brain. But what their meaning was she 
comprehended not, and when she was found 
the nex¢ morning sitting by the dead man, 
stroking his cold face with a hand scarcely 
less cold, all she could do was to look va- 
cantly at the group of pitying faces, and say, 
pointing upwards :— 

“ There is treasure—seek for it!” 

They led her back to the cottage, where 
the child was crying in the cradle from cold 
and hunger. At the sight of it, her wander- 
ing gaze softened and concentrated; she took 
it to her bosom and became quiet and silent. 
But if any one questioned her, or sought to 
attract or divert her attention, she only fixed 
her weird eyes upon them, and said gently, 
pointing upwards : 

“ There is treasure—seek for it!” 

So passed that Christmas day, a hundred 
years and more ago. During all that time 
the heavy secret lay hidden and unsuspected 
at the oak tree’s root. 

The widow Donne lived for many years, 
and her son grew up to be a stalwart fisher- 
man, known throughout the country side for 
his strength and courage, and for the tender 
care he took of his widowed mother. She 
had become a gentle, quiet woman, with 
strange, unfathomable eyes, that fascinated 
and overawed those she looked upon: and 
the country people scarcely knowing what to 
make of her, decided among themselves that 
she must be a sort of sibyl or prophetess, and 











her insane wanderings were quoted and dis- 
cussed as though they contained a germ of 
wisdom all the more invaluable because no 
one could comprehend it. Most often on 
her lips was that mysterious saying about the 
treasure: it was generally considered to be a 
religious exhortation, meaning that the treas- 
ures of heaven were to be sought for; and it 
is said that more than one stubborn spirit, 
whose heart refused to be touched by the 
good words of the parish minister, was quelled 
and softened with the crazy utterances of this 
old fisherman’s widow. 

But the war of the Revolution devastated 
the land, and times grew harder and harder. 
The oak tree, standing immovably in its place, 
saw poverty tighten its grasp, day by day, and 
year by year, on the inhabitants of the little 
cottage. The brass-clamped chest seemed to 
burn at its root, but it was powerless to speak, 
or give forth the wealth which had been en- 
trusted to its keeping. Often it questioned 
the ocean, but the answers it received were 
hard to understand, and gave the oak tree 
but scanty comfort. It seemed that it must 
wait and hope, and that in time, perhaps, the 
solution of the problem would be attained. 
Sometimes, in the urgency of its desire, the tree 
half regretted that it had ever become mixed 
up with human interests and sorrows: almost 
preferable seemed its former lonely but more 
undisturbed and quiet existence. But the 
link which bound it to mankind could not be 
broken with a wish; the oak was held to its 
destiny, and in it found its only happiness, sad 
though it were. 

One Christmas eve, when the widow Donne 
had grown very old and infirm, she rose up 
from her place before the fire, and seemed 
to be making preparations to go out. Her 
son, accustomed always to humor her fancies, 
wrapped a warm cloak around her shoulders, 
and followed her forth into the night. She 
walked along the shore to a spot just below 
where the oak tree grew, and there stopped 
and threw herself upon her knees. A little 
mound of snow, blown together .by the wind, 
chanced to lie close beside her as she knelt. 
She stooped down and pressed her lips to it, 
and stroked it with her aged hands, murmur- 
ing unintelligible words. Suddenly she raised 
her head and pointed upwards, to where the 
oak stood, bare and brown against the sky. 

“There!” she cried, “there is treasure— 
seek for it!” 

Her son lifted her up, and carried her back 
to the cottage, musing over her strange be- 
havior. “She seemed to point to the old oak 
tree!” he said to himself, and ever afterwards 
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the saying about the treasure was associated 
with the oak tree in his mind. That night 
the widow Donne died; but that night, also, 
a child was born to her son. And so another 
Christmas passed away. 

The war had long been over, now, and the 
land began to be prosperous once more. 
The little cottage began to look more com- 
fortable : an addition had been built to it, 
and the little plot of ground adjoining had 
been enclosed with a picket-fence. Near the 
further end of this enclosure stood the ven- 
erable oak tree: it was looked upon with re- 
spect and reverence, as being in some way 
connected with the destiny of the family. 
The saying of the old crazy woman about the 
treasure had been handed down from the last 
generation, and was now thought to refer to 
the oak, though how no one could tell. A 
circular bench had been constructed around 
its trunk, on which the old widow’s son, him- 
self an old man now, used to sit and chat with 
his children in the summer afternoons. Often 


was the story of the winter's night fifty years 
before repeated, when grief and horror had 
driven the wife of the skipper mad; and 
many a time was the meaning of the strange 
sentence so often on her lips discussed. 
The old oak listened, and longed to drop a 


word into the conversation which should ren- 
der all the mystery clear; but it could only 
sigh and murmur and rustle unintelligibly with 
its leaves ; and sometimes, had it not been for 
the reassuring thunder of the surf upon the 
rocks, it would have quite lost heart and hope. 
But its immemorial friend was just as fresh and 
vigorous and confident as when the oak first 
peeped forth out of the acorn, and kept up 
the tree’s spirits in its own despite. They 
would have risen high enough could that dead 
weight of gold and silver at its roots have been 
lifted from its position. 

Still time went on, and full eighty years had 
passed since the night of the skipper’s tragic 
death. His son had followed him, and now 
a third generation, newly introduced into the 
world, climbed on the knees of parents who 
were already approaching middle age. One, 
a fair-haired girl, with wide blue eyes, was 
called Mildred, after her great-grandmother, 
whom she was believed closely to resemble. 
She was a singular child: shy and reserved in 
manner, and fond of wandering off by herself 
among the rocks and trees, listening to the 
roar of the surf and the sighing of the wind. 
Her favorite position was at the foot of the 
old oak tree ; she would sit with her fair head 
leaning against its rugged bole, running over 
in her mind the strange stories of by-gone 





years, and striving, in her childish way, to 
fathom the mystery which seemed to underlie 
them. The ancient tree seemed to cast a 
peculiarly grateful shade about this child, 
and perhaps succeeded better than ever 
heretofore in establishing some sort of com- 
munication. Mildred loved it with all her 
heart, and told it all her secrets ; and the tree 
received them in the most sacred confidence, 
never repeating them even to the ocean. The 
latter, however, appreciated’the delicacy of 
the oak’s feelings, and never took the least 
offense. So the three became and remained 
fast friends long after the girl had ceased to be 
a child. 

Meanwhile the affairs at the cottage had 
shared in the general prosperity. Muildred’s 
parents had striven to give their children a bet- 
ter education than they themselves had had : 
their sons were sent to college, and Mildred’s 
naturally refined and thoughtful nature re- 
ceived such improvement as study and accom- 
plishments could give it. But, when all had 
been done, and the sons had gone forth into 
the world, all the money winch had been 
saved was spent, and soon after came the 
war of ’61, and times were hard again, and 
prospects gloomy. The tree wondered wheth- 
er the hour to deliver up its secret had not 
yet come. 

One day in August, a young man, elegantly 
dressed, with a valise in his hand, came to 
the cottage door and asked if he might have 
lodging there. All the hotels were filled, 
and this was his last chance. The Donnes 
were pleased with the young man’s frank 
address and engaging manner, and finally 
consented to receive him; and he soon 
became a favorite with them all. He was 
rich and well connected, and told them many 
tales of the outside world which they had 
never known; but when he talked, his eyes 
most often sought sympathy from Mildred’s ; 
and it was she who listened to him with the 
most rapt attention; and not many weeks 
had passed before they knew they loved each 
other. 

Sitting together one evening beneath the 
oak tree, Mildred told her lover the weird 
story, which, from her frequent musiifgs over 
it, had become to her as real as if she herself 
had been an actor in it. He listened to it in 
silence, and then remained for some time 
plunged in thought. 

“ What was the name of the custom-house 
captain ?” asked he at last. 

“IT never heard,” answered Mildred. 

“ Because,” continued her companion, 
“yom story reminds me somewhat of a tra- 
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dition in our own family, which resided some- 
where here about a hundred years ago. My 
great-grandfather is said to have ridden at the 
head of a party of custom-house officers to 
arrest a desperate pirate who was believed to 
have gotten possession of a vast amount of 
treasure. They encountered the whole crew 
just as they were on the point of embarking, 
and on their refusing to surrender, at once at- 
tacked them. My great-grandfather was killed 
by the pirate captain, though not before he 
had himself sent a bullet through his murder- 
er’s heart. But no treasure ever was discov- 
ered.” 

** How strange !” murmured Mildred, with 
wide open eyes ; and then her mother’s voice 
called in the young people from the cool night 
air. 

They were to be married that winter, and 
Holinshed was to build a handsome villa on 
the site of the old cottage. The library win- 
dow was to come right under the shadow of the 
ancient oak tree, and they were all to live to- 
gether happily for evermore. Early in Octo- 
ber, Hollinshed left them, to arrange his af- 
fairs and make his preparations. Ina month 
he was to be with them again. He and Mil- 
dred parted beneath the time-honored oak, 
and what passed between them is known to 
it alone ; it was too discreet ever to babble 
of it, albeit to the garrulousness of old age 
much might have been allowed. After he 
had gone, the tree and Mildred were insepa- 
rable. The tree dropped gorgeous leaves, 
tinged with crimson, gold, and green, into 
Mildred’s lap, and she made them into gar- 
lands which she wore for its sake, and placed 
clusters of them about her chamber, so that 
the earliest light of morning might reveal 
them to her. The oak now felt a peace and 
happiness it had never known before. Even 
the burden of its ancient secret was well-nigh 
forgotten. What need was there to furnish 
gold to those who already possessed a super- 
fluity? So, with an involuntary sigh that, 
after all its hundred years of waiting, it should 
be permitted nothing more than to witness a 
joy to which it could not contribute, the ven- 
erable tree settled down to the prospect of an 
uneventful and green old age. 

The weeks passed on, and November came : 
but no Holinshed. The weeks dragged on, 
and December came: but not Holinshed. 
Snow lay upon the ground now, and the win- 
try gusts stripped great brown leaves from the 
oak tree’s knotted arms ; these Mildred gath- 
ered up and put in her bosom, saying to her- 
self that her heart was not less sere than they. 
At last the morning of Christmas eve arrived. 








It was just a hundred years since that heavy 
box had been intrusted to the oak tree’s care. 
Small chance of its ever seeing the light of 
day again. 

Towards evening Mildred threw her cloak 
about her shoulders, and slipped unperceived 
out of the house. The air was still, and 
warmer than usual; a strange, indefinable 
moaning came hovering in from the sea; it 
was evident that a great storm was about to 
burst upon Cape Ann. Mildred reached the 
oak tree, and sank down upon the circular 
bench which still encompassed it, and gazed 
out upon the desolate Atlantic. The branches 
of the old tree tried to murmur a word of sym- 
pathy, but only gave forth a discordant croak. 
Mildred’s life seemed slipping away from her ; 
she felt as if she could never rise from that 
bench again. 

But in a moment more her ear caught the 
sound of a hurrying step on the road, and 
that was all she was conscious of until she 
found herself in her lover's arms. He had 
come back to her, and he was safe. At last 
he said, in a voice whose tremor he could not 
command :— 

“But I’ve come to tell you that I am not 
what I was, my darling. We can build no 
beautiful villa on the site of the old cottage. 
If you take me now, Mildred, you take a beg- 
gar. I have no money—no home. The 
war has taken the one, and destroyed the 
other. Yet I will make a fortune with my 
hands, if I may work for you also.” 

Mildred answered, with her head on his 
shoulder :— 

“You have my love, and you live in my 
heart ; and yet you call yourself a beggar, and 
homeless.” But Holinshed never ventured 
to do it again. 

They went on into the house, and left the 
tree to itself. A thrill ran through it from 
topmost branch to root. It lifted its head 
and waved its arms triumphantly. The dried- 
up sap seemed to course through its cells once 
more. It sent forth a low call to the ocean, 
and the ocean answered with a long-drawn, 
thunderous moan, through which yet quivered 
a chord of sublime joy, as if mourning and 
yet rejoicing that now, after the weary wait- 
ing and disappointed hopes of a century, the 
moment when the end of all must take place 
had arrived ; for no great purpose can be at- 
tained without sacrifice, and the oak now felt 
that the accomplishment of its life-long desire 
would only be effected at that life’s cost. Yet 
it did not shrink, but gloried in the convic- 
tion. 


Now the wind began to rise, and black 
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clouds gathered together to witness the final | 


scene. The sea bellowed like an imprisoned 
lion, and leaped madly forward up the steep 
bank, as if striving to clasp its ancient friend 
in a last embrace. The tree swayed and 
strained, and was bent hither and thither in 
the mad throes of its grand agony. Now 
it seemed to turn towards the house, where 
those for whom it was about to die were sleep- 
ing unconscious of its sacrifice ;—now towards 
the tumultuous ocean, which for so many cen- 
turies had been its constant companion and 
unwavering friend. Then the wind yelled 
yet more fiercely, the clouds gathered closer 
and more darkly still, the sea sent a gigantic 
breaker booming and foaming to the coast, 
freighted with a last mighty farewell, and the 
faithful oak tree, with a final convulsive throb 
and wild, appalling shriek of victory, was 
wrenched away from its sturdy foothold in its 
mother-earth, and flung, crushed and head- 
long, down the rocky slope. 


6 Oh! where is the ‘dear old oak tree?” 
cried Mildred. 


“See! it has been torn up by the roots | 





and fallen head foremost down the bank,” ex- 
claimed Holinshed. “ But what is that stick- 
ing up there in the roots? Is it a rock, or— 
a box!” 


They approached closer. The tree had 


| fallen on its branches, and its knotted and 


twisted roots spread upward thirty feet into 
the air. And there, in the midst of them, 
bound round and firmly clutched, even in 
death, by those faithful hands, appeared the 
massive, brass-bound chest,. which it had 
guarded so well, and now delivered up again 
so nobly. As Mildred and Holinshed gazed 
up at it in wonder-stricken silence, it was 
loosened from its position, and fell crashing 
down upon a jut of rock. The decayed wood 
was shattered by the blow, and a flood of 
gold, silver, and precious stones was scattered 
in countless profusion at their feet—the oak 
tree’s Christmas Gift; only, at the moment, 
no one thought of that. But the next morn- 
ing, when the first excitement was over, they 
sought for the old tree, and sought for it in 
vain. Its immemorial friend had come up 
silently in the night, and borne the lifeless 
remains away upon its soft and mighty bosom. 


a +O Oo 


THE 
A NEW 


THERE was a little fish—a salt-water fish— 
of good family : I don’t recall the name—you 
will have to get that from the learned people. 
This little fish had eighteen hundred broth- 
ers and sisters all just as old as he; they did 
not know their father and mother, and were 
obliged to look out for themselves at the very 
beginning, and swim round, but that was great 
sport. ‘They had water enough to drink, the 
entire ocean; they thought nothing about 
their food, it came when they wanted it. 
Each did as it pleased, each was to make out 
its own story—ay, rather none of them 
thought at all about that. The sun shone 
down on the water that was light about them, 
so clear was it. It was a world with the 
strangest creatures, and some very horrid and 
big, with great gaping mouths that could gulp 
down all the eighteen hundred brothers and 
sisters, but neither did they think of that, for 
none of them <s yet had been swallowed. 
The small ones swam side by side close to- 
gether, as herrings and mackerel swim. But 
as they were swimming their prettiest in the 
water and thinking of nothing, there sank 
with prodigious noise, from above, right down 
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through them, a long heavy thing that looked 
as if it never would come to an end; it 
stretched out farther and farther, and every 
one of the little fishes that scampered off was 
either crushed or got a crack that it could 
not stand. All the little fishes, and the great 
ones with them, from the level of the sea to 


the bottom, were thrown into a panic. ‘The 
great horrid thing sank deeper and deeper, 
and grew longer and longer, miles and miles 
long. The fishes and snails, everything that 
swims, or creeps, or is driven by the current, 
saw this fearful thing, this enormous incom- 
prehensible sea-eel which had come down 
upon them in this fashion. 

What was the thing, anyway? ah, we know; 
it was the great interminable telegraph cable 
that people were laying between Europe and 
America. 

There was a confusion and commotion 
amongst all the rightful occupants of the sea 
where the cable was laid. The flying fishes 
shot up above the surface as high as they 
could fling themselves; the blow-fish took 
a leap an entire gunshot in length over the 
water, for. it can do that; the other fish made 
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for the bottom of the sea, and went down 
with such haste that they reached it long be- 
fore the telegraph was seen or known about 
down there ; they poured in on the cod and 
flounders that lived peaceably at the bottom 
of the sea and ate their neighbors. One or 
two of the sea-anemones were so agitated that 
they threw up their stomachs, but they lived 
after it just the same, for they can do that. 
A good many lobsters and crabs got out of 
their excellent shells, and were obliged to wait 
for their bones to grow back again. 

In all this fright and confusion, the eighteen 
hundred brethren and sisters became separ- 
ated, and never again met, or ever knew each 
other after that ; only some ten of them remain- 
ed still in the same place, and so in a few hours 
they got over the first fright and began to be 
curious about the affair. ‘They looked about 
them, they looked up and they looked down, 
and down in the depths they fancied they 
saw the fearful thing that had scared them— 
yes, had scared all, great and small, lying on 
the bottom of the sea, as far as their eyes 
could reach ; it was quite thin, but they did 
not know how thick it might be able to make 
itself, or how strong it was ; it lay very quiet, 
but then that might be a part of its cunning, 
they thought. 

“Let it lie; it does not come near us!” 
said the most cautious of the little fishes ; but 
the smallest one of all would not give up try- 
ing to find out what the thing could be. It 
had come down from above, so it was up 
above that one could best find out about it. 
So they swam up to the surface. It was 
perfectly still. They met a dolphin there. 
The dolphin is a sprightly fellow that can 
turn somersaults on the water, and it has eyes 
to see with, so it must have seen this and 
known all about it. ‘They asked him, but he 
had only been thinking about himself and his 
somersaults, he’d seen nothing, had no answer 
for them, and only looked high and mighty. 

Then they turned to the seal, which was 
just plunging in; it was more civil, for all 
that it eats small fish ; but to-day it had had 
enough. It knew little more than the dol- 
phin. 

“Many a night have I lain upon a wet 
stone and looked far into the country, miles 
away from here ; there are crafty creatures 
called in their speech men-folk. They plot 
against us, but usually we slip away from 
them ; that I know well, and the sea-eel too, 
that you are asking about, he knows it. He 
has been under their sway, up there on the 
earth, time out of mind, and it was from there 
that they were carrying him off on a ship to a 









distant land. I saw what a trouble they had, 
but they could manage him, because he had 
become weak on the earth. They laid him 
in coils and circles. I heard how he ringled 
and rangled when they laid him down and 
when he slipped away from them out here. 
They held on to him with all their might— 
ever so many hands had hold of him, but he 
kept slipping away from them down to the 
bottom ; there he is lying now—till further 
notice, I rather think.” 

“He is quite thin,” said the small fishes. 

“They have starved him,” said the seal, 
“but he will soon come to himself, and get 
his old size and corpulence again. I suppose 
he is the great sea-serpent that men are so 
afraid of and talk so much about. I never 
saw him before, and never believed in a sea- 
serpent; now 1 do. I believe he is the sea- 
serpent,” and with that down went the seal. 

“ How much he knew! how he talked!” 
said the small fishes; “I never was so wise 
before ; if it only isn’t all an untruth.” 

“We can, anyway, swim down and see for 
ourselves,” said the littlest fish ; “‘on the way 
we can hear what the others think about it.” 

“T wouldn’t make a stroke with my fins to 
get at something to know,” said the others, 
and turned away. 

“ But I would !” said the littlest fellow, and 
put off down into deep water ; but it was a 
good distance from the place where “ the long 
thing that sank” lay. The little fish looked 
and hunted on all sides down in the deep 
water. Never before had it imagined the 
world to be so big. The herrings went in 
great shoals, shining like a mighty ribbon of 
silver; the mackerel followed after, and 
looked even finer. There were fishes there 
of all fashions and marked with every possible 
color : jelly-fish, like half-transparent flowers, 
borne along by the currents. Great plants 
grew up from the floor of the ocean; grass, 
fathoms long, and palm-like trees, every leaf 
tenanted by shining shell-fish. 

At last the little fish spied a long dark 
streak away down, and made his way toward 
it, but it was neither fish nor cable; it was 
the gunwale of a sunken vessel, which above 
and below the deck was broken in two by the 
force of the sea. The little fish swam into 
the cabin, where the people who perished 
when the vessel sank were all washed away, 
except two: a young woman lay there 
stretched out, with her little child in her arms. 
They seemed to be sleeping. ‘The little fish 
was quite frightened, for it did not know that 
they never again could waken. Sea-weed 








hung like a net-work of foliage over the gun- 
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wale above the two beautiful bodies of mother 
and babe. It was so quiet, so solitary: the 
little fish scampered away as fast as it could, 
out where the water was bright and clear, and 
there were fishes to see. It had not gone far 
before it met a whale, fearfully big. 

“Don’t swallow me!” cried the little fish ; 
“T am not even to be tasted, I am so smail. 
and it is a great comfort to me to live.” 

“What are you doing away down here, 
where your kind never come?” asked the 
whale. 

So then the little fish told about the as- 
tonishingly long eel, or whatever the thing 
was, that had sunk down from above and pro- 
duced such a panic amongst all the other 
creatures in the sea. 

“Ho, ho!” said the whale, and he drew in 
such a rush of water that he was ready to make 
a prodigious spout when he came to the sur- 
face for a breath. “Ho, ho! so that was the 
thing that tickled me on the back when I was 
turning round. I thought it was a ship’s mast, 
that I could break up into clothes-pins. But 
it was not here that it was; no, a good deal 
farther out lies the thing. I'll go with you 


and look for it, for I have nothing else to do ;” 
and so it swam off, and the little fish behind 
it, not too near, because there was a tearing 


stream, as it were, in the wake of the whale. 

They met a shark and an old saw-fish ; 
they, too, had heard of the famous sea-eel, so 
long and so thin; they had not seen it, but 
now they would. 

“T’ll go with you,” said the shark, who was 
on the same road; “if the great sea-serpent 
is no thicker than a cable, then I can bite 
through it in one bite,” and he opened his 
mouth and showed his six rows of teeth—“ I 
can bite dents in a ship’s anchor, and cer- 
tainly can bite off the shank.” 

“ There it is!” said the great whale ; “I 
see him.” He thought he saw better than 
the others. “See how it rises, how it bends 
and bows and curves!” 

But it was not the sea-serpent, but an ex- 
traordinarily great eel, ever so many ells long, 
that drew near. 

“Why, I have seen him before!” said the 
saw-fish. “He never has made a hullabaloo 
in the sea or frightened any big fish out of his 
wits.” And so they talked to him of the new 
eel, and asked him if he would go with them 
on their voyage of discovery. 

“If that eel is longer than I am,” said the 
sea-eel, “ there will be something disagreeable 
happening.” 

“Ay, that there will,” said the others; 
‘there are enough of us not to tolerate him!” 





and so they shot ahead. But then there came 
right in their way a great monster, bigger than 
all of them put together; it looked like a 
floating island, that could not stop itself. It 
was a venerable whale. Its head was grown 
over with sea-weed, its back covered with bar- 
nacles, and such innumerable oysters and 
mussels, that its black skin was altogether 
whitened. . 

“Come with us, old fellow!” said they. 
“ Here is a new fish come, and we won't stand 
it.” 

“T would rather lie where I am lying,” said 
the whale. “ Leave mealone; leave me alone. 
O ah, O ah! I suffer from a dreadful disease ! 
My only relief is to get up toward the surface 
and get my back up higher; then the great 
sea-fowl can come and pick at me. That feels 
so good! only when they do not drive their 
beaks in too far; sometimes they go in too 
deep, quite into my blubber. You can see 
now how a complete skeleton of a fowl is 
fixed in my back ; she struck her claws in too 
deep, and could not get them out when I went 
down to the bottom. And now the little 
fishes have picked at her. See how she looks, 
and how I look. I am all diseased!” 

“That is all imagination!” said the shark. 
“T am never sick. No fish is ever sick.” 

“Pardon me,” said the whale. “The eel 
suffers from headache, the carp has the small- 
pox, and we all have intestinal worms.” 

“ Nonsense!” said the shark, and refused 
to hear any further, and the others also would 
rather not; they had something else to attend 
to. 

At last they came to the place where the 
telegraph cable lay. It has a pretty long 
bed on the floor of the sea from Europe to 
America, over sand-banks and sea-mud, rocky 
ground and weedy places, entire forests of 
coral. The currents down there, too, change, 
whirlpools eddy, and fishes swarm in greater 
masses than the countless flocks of birds that 
men see when birds of passage take their 
flight. There is a stir, a splashing there, a 
humming and rushing ; the rushing still haunts 
a little the great empty conch-shells when we 
hold them to our ears. 

“ There lies the fellow!” cried all the great 
fishes and the little one with them. They saw 
the cable, the beginning and end of which 
vanished beyond the reach of their eyes. 
Sponges and polyps swayed from the ground, 
rose and fell over it, so that now it was hid- 
den, now came to view. Sea-porcupines, 
snails, and worms moved over it. Gigantic 
crabs, that had a complete fringe of creeping 
things, stalked about it. Dark sea-anemones, 
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or whatever the creature is called that eats 
with its entire body, lay beside it and smelled 
of the new creature that had stretched itself 
on the bottom of the sea. Flounders and 
codfish turned over in the water so as to get 
an idea about it from all sides. The star-fish, 
that always bores down into the mud and can 
keep its eyes outside, lay and stared to see 
what was to come of all this bustle. 

The telegraph cable lay without stirring, 
but life and thought were in it. Human 
thought went through it. “The thing is 
crafty,” said the whale; “it is able to strike 
me in the stomach, and that is my weak 
point.” 

“ Let us grope along,” said the polyps. “I 
have long arms and limber fingers; I have 
been moving by the side of it; now I'll goa 
little faster,” and so it stretched its most flex- 
ible, longest arms down to the cable and 
round about it. “It has no scales!” said 
the polyps; “it has no skin at all. I do be- 
lieve it never feeds its own young.” 

The sea-eel laid itself by the side of the 
telegraph cable and stretched out as far as it 
could. “The thing is longer than I am,” it 
said; “but it is not length that does anything ; 
one must have skin, stomach, and flexibility.” 

The whale dove down deeper than it ever 
had been. “ Art thou fish or art thou plant?” 
it asked, “or art thou only some piece of 
work made up above that cannot thrive down 
here amongst us ?” 

The telegraph cable did not answer ; it has 
no power for that. Yet thoughts go through 
it, men’s thoughts, that rush in one second 
miles upon miles from land to land. 

“ Will you answer, or will you take a crack ?” 
asked the fierce shark, and all the other great 
fishes asked the same thing. 

The cable did not stir, but it had its private 
thought, and such a one it had a right to have 
when it was full of thoughts. “Let them 
only give me a crack! then I shall be hauled 
up and be myself again ; that has happened 
to others of my race in shallower waters.” 
So it gave no answer; it had something else 
to attend to ; it telegraphed and lay in its law- 
ful place at the bottom of the ocean. 

Up above, the sun now went down, as men 
say. It became like flaming fire, and all the 
clouds glowed with fiery color, each more 
splendid than the other. “ Now we shall get 
the red light,” said the polyps, “and can see 
the thing better, if need be.” ~ ~ 

“At it! at it!” shouted the shark. “At 
it! at it!” said the sword-fish and the whale 
and the eel. They rushed forward, the shark 
foremost. But just as it was about to grip 





the wire, the sword-fish, out of pure polite- 
ness, ran his saw right into the back of the 
shark. It was a great mistake, and the shark 
lost all his strength for biting. There was a 
hubbub down in the mud. Great fishes and 
small, sea-anemones and snails rushed at one 
another, ate each other, mashed and squeezed 
in. ‘The cable lay quietly and attended to its 
affairs, and that one ought to do. 

The dark night brooded over them, but the 
ocean’s millions upon millions of living crea- 
tures lighted it ; craw-fish, not so big as a pin- 
head, gave out light. Some were so small 
that it took a thousand to make one pin-head, 
and yet they gave light. It certainly is won- 
derful, but that’s the way it is. 

These sea creatures looked at the telegraph 
wire. “What is that thing?” they asked, 
“and what isn’t it?” Ay, that was the ques- 
tion. 

Then there came an old sea-cow. Folks 
on the earth call its kind a mermaid, or else 
amerman. This was a she, had a tail and 
two short arms to splash with, hanging breasts, 
and sea-weed and sponges on her head, and 
that was what she was proud of. 

“Will you have the society of intelligent 
people?” said she. “I’m the only one down 
here that can give it. But I ask in return for 
it perfectly secure pasturage on the bottom of 
the sea for me and mine. I am a fish, as you 
see, and I am also an amphibious animal— 
with practice. I am the wisest cow in the 
sea. I know about everything that goes on 
down here, and all that goes on above. That 
thing you are pondering over is from above, 
and whatever plumps down from up there is 
either dead or comes to be dead and power- 
less ; let it lie there for what it is; it’s only 
some invention of man.” 

“ Now I think there is something more to 
it,” said the little fish. 

“Hold your tongue, mackerel!” said the 
great sea-cow. 

“Stickleback !” said the rest, and that was 
even more insulting. 

And the sea-cow explained to them that 
this terrible thing, which, to be sure, had not 
given out a single mutter, was only some in- 
vention from the dry land. And it delivered 
a little oration upon the rottenness of men. 

“They want to get hold of us,” said she. 
“That's all they live for. They stretch nets 
for us, and:come with bait on a hook to catch 
us. That thing there is some kind of big 
string which they think we are going to bite 
at. They are such stupids! We are not. 
Only do not touch it, and it will shrivel up and 
all turn to dust and mud. Everything that 
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comes down from up there is full of cracks 
and breaks— it’s good for nothing.” 


“‘ Good for nothing !” said all the creatures | 
| and the lucid waters, where the skipper looks 


in the sea, and held fast to the sea-cow’s opin- 
ion, so as to have an opinion. The little fish 
had its own thoughts. “That exceedingly 
long, thin serpent is perhaps the most won- 
derful fish in the ocean. I have a feeling it is.” 

“The very most wonderful,” say we human 
folks, and say it with knowledge and assur- 
ance. It is the great sea-serpent, long ago 
the theme of song and story. It was born 
and nourished and sprang forth from men’s 
cunning and was laid upon the bottom of the 
sea, stretching from the Eastern to the West- 
ern land, bearing messages, quick as light 


flashes to our earth. It grows in might and 


| in length, grows year by year through all seas, 


round the world, beneath the stormy waves 


| down as if he sailed through the transparent 





air, and sees the swarming fish, brilliant fire- 
works of color. Down, far down, stretches 
the serpent, Midgard’s snake, that bites its 
own tail as it encircles the earth. Fish and 
shell beat upon it with their heads—they un- 
derstand not the thing—it is from above. 
Men’s thoughts in all languages course through 
it noiselessly. “The serpent of science for 
good and evil, Midgard’s snake, the most won- 
derful of all the ocean’s wonders, our—GREAT 
SEA-SERPENT !” 
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WueEn I looked on the decks of the excur- 
sion steamboat at Providence, Rhode Island, 
and sought vainly for a square inch of space 
unoccupied by human beings, it was yet a com- 
fort to know that this overcrowded humanity 
was Scotch. Never having been in Scotland 
—where Scotsmen are, moreover, said to be 


growing rarer—lI thought it something to see 
them on board the steamboat Whatcheer, 


where they were a trifle too abundant. Not 
wishing to be outdone by the bass-drum of the 
Attleboro Brass Band—which implement of 
music I saw hanging outside the pilot-house—I 
hung myself to a stanchion at the starboard 
quarter, and the boat got under way. 
not have believed that merely going on ship- 
board could give such a sense of foreign travel. 
The faces around me were broad and canny ; 
the hair was “‘ gowden,” from palest to fiercest 
shade ; the accents had a bonnie burr; and as 
I hung at my post, like a supplementary fig- 
ure-head, I felt as if I were ganging to the 
ewe bughts, Marion, or to the broom of Cow- 
den-knowes, or to any of those mysterious 
places whither the heroes and heroines of 
Scotch song are so unceasingly in motion. I 
said within myself, “ Welcome, Scotchmen !” 
as the original Whatcheer, godfather of the 
steamboat, may have said, “ Welcome, Eng- 
lishmen.” And when a young girl near me 
said to another, “Jessie and Jean will come 
doon the day,” I felt the same sense of for- 
tunate experience that my English friends en- 
joyed lately at Oldport, when they for the 
first time heard American lips say “ Euré- 
pean.” 
travel. 





I could | 
| have struck me as being equal to the sum- 
| moning of Clan-Conuil by the mere vehe- 
| mence of his looks. 





only eight miles down Narragansett Bay, to the 
place where the Providence Caledonian Club 
was to celebrate Sir Walter Scott's “‘ centenary 
birthday.” 

And had this sense of enlarged experience 
proved insufficient, I had only to lift my eyes 
to the hurricane-deck, and see all the “ gather- 
ing of the clans” embodied in the piper who 
stood there, puffing as if he had but an hour’s 
breath in his body and was pledged to give 
it all for Scotland. The bag-pipes were not 
new to me; that horrible drone had reached 
these ears before; but had I been utterly 
deaf—as I certainly wished to be and seemed 
at that moment likely to become—he would 


In what is sarcastically 
called “citizen’s dress” he might have been 
a commonplace man enough; but he wore 
the Murray tartan, and he had dirk and spor- 
ran and what should have been a claymore, 
and he had a “ glengarry,” with St. Andrew’s 
cross, beneath which his small eyes looked 
wildly forth, half closed in ecstasy, while his 
thin cheeks grew thinner and thinner, utterly 
drained of air. His red moustache had a 
fierce curl, and his thin red beard waved in 
the breeze, like Ossian’s ghosts, and there 
was a rhythmic rocking to and fro as he beat 
time, that seemed to represent the tramp of 
innumerable men ; and still came that wheez- 
ing drone that took the ear as with a spell 
and inexorably held it. The interminable 
note brought strangely back to me the drum- 


These, then, were the delights of | beat played by a little English drum-major in 
Jn my case the travel was to extend | camp—something that stands by itself in my 
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memory ; not so much jubilant or triumphant, 
but with an undertone of desolation and for- 
lorn hope, mastered and borne on by one re- 
sistless and unceasing tide of sound ; it seemed 
as if a million men could be taken up and 
carried along by it, without chance for re- 
treat ; as if there were not between those in- 
cessant notes an atom of space in which to 
insert a recoil of cowardice ; and so with this 
piper. ‘The essence of martial music lies in 
a certain unrelenting monotony; the more 
barbarous and unvaried the better; break 
the spell for an instant, and who knows but 
your whole army may run away ? 

But our piper had his forces well in hand, 
within the walls of a steamboat, and we were 
all running away together to the pic-nic ground. 
What is that peculiar process by which a solid 
mass of people gradually settles itself together 
and makes room? Is the elasticity in the 
flesh, or in the garments, or in the spirit? At 
any rate, there was presently some space to 
breathe, and I could pass in upon the deck, 
and could slowly move amid the throng. 
A clean, staid, cheery, respectable crowd it 
was. ‘There were afew vagrant Americans 
like myself; there were a few Germans, 
mostly members of the band ; there were two 
Italian musicians with harp and song ; and a 
little French boy with his violin, and his qua- 
vering chant about “Ma Marguerite” and 
“Ma Normandie;” but everywhere else 
there was a visible Scotch origin. A very few 
had sprigs of heath in their caps,—these I 
fancied might be gardeners and so have ac- 
cess to that costlier decoration—but many 
had a thistle in the hat or button-hole ; and 
one woman said to her gallant, “‘There’s yer 
thistle, but where’s the cuddie to eat it ?”— 
and then derisively, “he don’t know what a 
cuddie is ; it’s just a jackass.” From this and 
from the undisguised wonder with which the 
juveniles regarded the bare knees of the two 
pipers, I guessed how rapidly the American 
children of Scotch parents were drifting from 
the national words and ways, while yet proud 
of their origin, and not disposed to ignore it 
as are often the younger generation of Irish. 
But so long as they retained sufficient sense 
of nationality to celebrate Scott’s birthday by 
a pic-nic, “on which occasion the Ancient 
Games of Scotland” would be “ competed 
for,”’ they were Scotch enough for me. 

As we neared the wharf, the two pipers— 
for there was a second minstrel, son of the 
first, and wearing inappropriately the Mac 
Gregor tartan instead of the Murray—struck 
up “The Campbells are coming ;” and thus 
our clan, numbering some eight hundred, dis- 





charged itself upon the bank. Most of these 
were women and children, and nearly all, the 
marshals told me, were Scotch by birth or par- 
entage. As we filed up the long and rather 
shaky pier, we made a very lively company ; 
and though in positive good looks an Ameri- 
can crowd would perhaps have had the ad- 
vantage, yet in health, vigor, and a certain 
innate respectability of aspect, I think that 
Scotland would have held its own against all 
competitors. There was not a lassie of them 
all possessed of such beauty that one could 
look at her and say, “ That is Christie John- 
stone ;’ but I noticed several most satisfac- 
tory little groups of flaxen-haired or ruddy- 
haired maidens, arrayed in fresh white or buff 
cambric dresses, with a great abundance of 
blue ribbons ; and I saw some well-built man- 
ly young fellows, as athletic in their build as 
any Germans, but better set up and less slouchy 
than the average Turner. 

The band had landed first, and, as if wishing 
to assume that leadership on land which the 
pipers had indisputably held by sea, the brazen 
gentlemen struck up “Roy’s Wife” with ve- 
hemence, amid much clashing of cymbals, 
which they apparently used as being the most 
barbaric instrument at their command. But 
it was of no use; to these children of Scotch- 
men their own hereditary costume was a 
greater rarity than any mere militia splendors, 
and, moreover, the bag-pipers, whenever they 
began, seemed able to drone down Gilmore’s 
Coliseum Orchestra by sheer noise. Where 
the piping father and son strutted, thither all 
followed ; where McGregor sat, there was the 
head of the table. Even the flags were de- 
serted for these picturesque minstrels ; but my 
eye was struck by the old Scotch standard— 
the rampant lion on the orange ground, as 
described in “ Marmion” :— 


‘** Where in proud Scotland’s royal shield, 
The ruddy lion ramped in gold.” 


The other flag bore only the Stars and 
Stripes ; and both had thistles wreathed around 
them—that most appropriate national em- 
blem, which replaces the cactus in northern 
zones, giving forth a similar beauty of form 
and hue from the same environment of thorns. 

The place where we had landed—Some- 
body’s Point—was one of those breezy wood- 
ed bluffs which line Narragansett Bay, and are 
devoted to tea-houses, dance-halls, and clam- 
chowder. ‘The house itself looked respect- 
able enough, and the Caledonian Club had 
wisely prohibited for the day all drinks more 
potent than ale, or than a “pious and painful” 
substitute for conviviality called “ tonic-beer.” 
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From the distrust with which this temporary 
prohibition was received by some applicants, 
I was led to doubt if the injunction was likely, 
as the courts say, to be made perpetual. 

“ Ain’t there nothin’ else?” said an ill- 
looking inquirer, obviously American, of the 
barkeeper. 

“ Nothin’ else,” said that monarch, looking 
away, as if fearful of the human eye, or of 
himself. 

“ Ain't ye got just a dash o’ suthin’?” 
sternly questioned the interrogator. 

“Dunno what he may have,” answered the 
yielding bar-keeper, with prospective consola- 
tion ; “ain’t nothin’ now.” 

But I am bound to say that I think the vir- 
tue of the establishment held out at least until 
the first return boat, for 1 saw only one per- 
son who showed the slightest undue exhilara- 
tion, and he may have been the victim of a 
private bottle. There were some casks of 
ale on tap close to the scene of the games, 
but I saw none of that excessive drinking 
which marks German festivals, and which, if 
it does not end in intoxication, ends in becom- 
ing a bore. 

The pipers presently marched away south- 
ward along the bluffs, and the band and the 
crowd streamed after them. We emerged 
from the pine-trees upon an open plain, where 
a large arena was roped in for the games. 
There was a little want of method visible— 
and, indeed, this was the Society's first meet- 
ing; but what was wanting in system was 
made up in good nature. 

“A reel! a Scotch reel!” shouted one of 
the officials—“ we always begin with a Scotch 
reel.” “Get in wi’ yer lassies,” echoed a broad 
Scotch voice. But neither lads nor lassies 
seemed over ready to come to the front, and 
one youth, being vigorously summoned, an- 
swered evasively that he could “ dance a Vir- 
ginia reel,” which shameful renunciation of 
his birth-right was received with proper scorn. 
Still the dancers were not forthcoming ; till, 
at length, three couples appeared, and another 
being promised, the leader called triumphant- 
ly: “All that’s not going to dance, keep out- 
side the ropes!” More good-naturedly than 
I ever saw the thing done before, the whole 
multitude fell far back, and in the middle of a 
half-acre of sand and scanty grass the per- 
formers stood up to perform their reel. The 
martial piper was ready with his bags; the 
crowd stood watching with eager interest, when 
the leader, who was also Secretary of the 
Club, moved by one of those sudden calls 
which so constantly cause the total disappear- 
ance of committee-men, hurried off, leaving 





his partner; the other dancers, after a pause 
of awkward publicity, gradually slipped away 
also; and at last, the Secretary's partner, a 
nice little girl in a checked gingham dress, 
walked slowly from the center of the ring, 
chewing meditatively a blade of grass, and 
leaving nothing in the arena but the pipers 
and one little, ragged boy, who alleviated pub- 
lic disappointment by standing on his head. 

Yet nobody seemed disturbed at this change 
of programme, and everybody passed, in great 
good nature, and without very definite an- 
nouncement, to the first game on the list. 
There were twelve of these games, in all, and 
large cards containing the list of prizes were 
hung here and there on trees in the grove, 
which seemed to give a feudal and picturesque 
aspect to the whole encounter; as if some 
wandering knight, passing through the forest, 
might, perhaps, doff his armor and try his 
strength against the rustic throng. But no 
such medizval hero appeared; only young 
mechanics and tradesmen, honest-looking fel- 
lows enough, and showing themselves to be in 
good physical condition, though not specially 
trained, as it seemed, to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the Scottish games. 

For instance, in the first contest—* Putting 
the stone’’—there was but one competitor who 
knew how to derive any advantage from the 
“race,” as it is technically called, of seven 
feet six inches allowed to each. All but one 
preferred simply to stand at the line and “ put” 
the stone from the shoulder. Only one had 
the knack of shouldering it, then obtaining an 
impetus by a series of short steps, and finally 
delivering the missile with both hands from 
the shoulder. This skilled performer was a 
very powerfully built young stone-cutter named 
Alexander Dick ; and he threw the twenty- 
one-pound stone a distance of twenty-three 
feet ten inches. His chief competitor, Rob- 
ert Hay, a working coppersmith, rather slightly 
built, came within an inch of this throw, 
though without a run. And it was surpassed, 
after the prescribed three trials were over, by 
a tall Irishman named McDonahue, whose 
efforts, when regularly competing, had not 
been so successful. I should add that the 
games were not confined to Scotchmen, but 
open to all comers. 

The next performance was wholly new to 
me, and was obviously almost as new to most 
of the competitors. It was “throwing the light 
hammer.” ‘This implement is simply a per- 
forated iron ball, weighing fourteen pounds, 
and placed on a hickory handle six feet and 
a half long. Those who first came forward for 
the trial held this simply as if it were an axe, 
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and after swinging it once or twice in the air, 
heaved it forward as they best could, some ten 
feet, some fifty. The hammer flew from their 
hands in rather a wild way, and indeed the 
very first performer, the tall Irishman, sent it 
whizzing among the judges with a freedom 
that seemed likely to diminish the numbers of 
that honorable body. Still the performance 
did not seem very remarkable, nor indeed 
very interesting, until Mr. Dick—I noticed 
that every man became “ Mr.” with the judges 
as soon as he seemed likely to win—stepped 
forward again with the quiet remark, “ ‘That 
isn’t the Scottish way,” and proceeded to show 
the science of the game. Having stripped his 
broad chest to the shirt, he proceeded to kick 
up the turf with his feet, by way of securing a 
better hold, and then daubed his hands with 
earth, that they might not slip. After this 
rather imposing preparation he called once or 
twice to the judges, “Make more room!” with 
an emphasis that seemed a little ostentatious, 
till we saw the end. Then standing with his 
back to the arena—dquite unlike his prede- 
cessors—and giving three mighty swings with 
the hammer, he brought his body half round 
with the last swing, and delivered the missile 
with a thundering force that carried it twenty 
feet beyond any previous throw. The ap- 


plause was vehement, and under its stimulus, 
both Hay and the Irish McDonahue roused 
themselves, and without attempting to rival 
Dick’s back-handed demonstration, went far 
beyond their previous performance. 

But all the interest was still concentrated 


on Dick’s throwing. Being offered another 
trial—for in all these games each performer 
had three—he said with calm superiority, “I 
don’t mind ; that was not a very good throw,” 
and discharged his catapult again, advancing 
five feet on his first attempt. This time I 
glaelly. shifted my place to the safe side of him, 
for there was really something formidable in 
that giant swing, and, as he justly cautioned us, 
“it might slip.” Still a third time he tossed it, 
and with equal force. I am pretty well ac- 
customed to the observation of athletic feats, 
and certainly I have never seen a more mag- 
nificent concentration of all the muscular 
powers of the body than in those three throws. 
He sent the hammer sixty-five feet, in one 
case, which was not perhaps more remarkable 
than when the slenderer Hay accomplished 
fifty-five by the straightforward throw ; but as 
a study for the eye, there was no comparison 
between the efforts. Iam since told by ex- 
perts that neither feat was extraordinary, 
and that it has been nearly doubled by the 
more famous performers. Moreover, the haim- 





mer in this case was only the “light” one, 
while the “heavy” hammer weighs twenty-one 
pounds. I take this to have been originally 
a quarryman’s game, and it is said that the 
prizes are almost always won by stone-cut- 
ters. 

Next came the running race, twice round 
a circle of one hundred and twenty-five yards. 
As running does not seem so much a knack 
to be acquired as a thing accessible by the 
light of nature, there were naturally more 
competitors for this prize than for those pre- 
ceding, and it was amusing to see them as 
they came together, eyeing askance the build 
and limbs of each other. The six who first 
gathered were evidently young fellows who had 
come from the crowd, and who had deemed 
no farther preparation needful than to strip 
their feet and roll up their trowsers. There 
was an evident discontent among them when 
there appeared from the judges’ tent two 
youths with a rather professional though 
shame-faced look—the one wearing no visible 
garment except light shoes and a pair of blue 
tights faced with scarlet, while the other com- 
promised with genteel costume to the extent 
of a sleeveless shirt in addition. The look of 
these men’s shoes alone—which were gloom- 
ily denounced by the others, in whispers, as 
having spiked soles—proved intimidating to all 
rivals, and the judges were besought to pre- 
scribe uniformity as to shoeing or stripping. 
This was refused ; but the result justified the 
alarm, for blue-breeches took the lead very 
soon, and the race had no interest except 
when his shirted compeer drew up to him to- 
wards the end, coming in a close second, and 
leaving “ the ruck” far behind. Indeed, these 
two were evidently so well matched as to give 
the whole race rather a pre-arranged look, in 
contrast to the evident genuineness of all the 
other trials. Both the winners were Irishmen, 
and I believe there was no measurement 
of the course, nor was the time officially an- 
nounced. Yet had the race been Olympic, | 
do not think the winner could have been 
more warmly congratulated; and I wonder 
that no enthusiast has argued for the moral in- 
fluence of athletic contests from the zeal with 
which winners are always greeted; such pat- 
ting and pinching and caressing as this youth 
had to endure, upon his gaunt and denuded 
shoulders! The little guerdon of three dol- 
lars—this being the first and two dollars the 
second prize in each game—seemed a very 
inadequate symbol of such copious raptures. 

After these glories of tights and spiked 
shoes, a foot race between ten boys seemed 
quite a condescension, and there was more 
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fun than of severe science in the process of 
drawing them up in order. Nothing short of 
a Caledonian Committee-man and a father 
apiece could possibly keep them in line, and 
the slightest noise was sure to be accepted by 
some eager urchin as an equivalent for “ go.” 
Three lively false starts, however, took some 
superfluous elasticity out of the legs of each ; 
and at the fourth attempt they got off so so- 
berly that one youth was fairly left behind, 
still appealing to his watchful parent to know 
when the race was to begin. As he had 
drawn the inside position, he doubtless felt 
some natural pangs; but it was just as well, 
for he was one of the smallest of the boys, 
and the race was easily won by a long-legged 
youngster who took the lead from the start, 
and to whom it required some charity to at- 
tribute only the prescribed fourteen summers. 
The boys were only sent once round the ring, 
instead of twice, and came in with decidedly 
less puffing than their elder competitors. 

This closed the morning’s feats, and now 
dinner was in order. It was announced in 
the bills as “‘a first-class shore dinner.” This 
phrase may be vague to the uninitiated, but 
no bill of fare is required to give it a perfect 
definiteness of meaning along the shores of 
Narragansett Bay. A repast of this descrip- 
tion implies not merely a vast number of peo- 
ple and a great quantity of food, but its ar- 
rangement and mode of serving are as inflex- 
ible as anything in the very best society. 

In this case there were rough tables under 
the trees, and plates were laid for two thou- 
sand people. I took my place in full view 
of the kitchen, which consisted of a heap of 
stones in a back yard. These stones are the 
fire-place—first the fire is made on them ; in 
an hour it is swept away and replaced bya 
layer of clams (in the shell), on which are 
piled green corn and sea-weed, while a cot- 
ton bagging covers the whole and excludes 
the air. The fire and the sea-weed produce 
a steam which cooks the clams and the corn ; 
and while unattractive to the eye it is really 
a tolerably clean mode of cookery. I fear 
the same can hardly be said for the accompa- 
nying chowder and the baked fish ; but, per- 
haps, my judgment is biased by the fact that 
I once lodged with a veteran sea-captain, re- 
nowned along Narragansett Bay as a concoct- 
er of “shore dinners.” There was no stain 
upon the character of the worthy captain ; 
but I noticed that every chowder. party was 
accompanied by a temporary withdrawal of 
the family wash-boiler. 

_ As was said, the bill of fare on these occa- 
sions is inexorable, and consists of three 





courses and a dessert. First course: baked 
clams, with green corn and melted butter. 
Second course : clam chowder. Third course : 
baked fish, with raw tomatoes and cucumbers, 
also white and brown bread. Dessert: clam- 
cakes, which are fritters made of clams chop- 
ped very small and fried in butter. Drink: 
cold water, and nothing else, unless the bar 
happens to be open. 

It is possible that a “shore dinner,” like 
olives, may require three experiments. This 
was my first, and it left no inclination for a 
second ; only an inward emptiness which sug- 
gested that almost any other form of food 
would be welcome. I have always had rather 
a fancy for strange meats, and have content- 
edly partaken of moose, bear, alligator, and 
drum-fish ; but probably there are some per- 
sons sentinto the world without being equipped 
for the appreciation of clams, and | must be 
one of these. At any rate, the impression 
left by the dinner was that I should like to 
have some other dinner ; I could have said 
as the French lady said, when, after reading 
her lover's first copy of verses, she put out her 
hand for the second: “ Je préfere /autre.” 
But as I went to the feast less for food than 
for human nature, I had reason to be satisfied: 
We sat beneath a pine grove, looking down 
upon the blue water; white-winged boats 
were every instant coming and going round 
the long pier ; the tables were being steadily 
filled by an eager crowd of people ; the wo- 
men were dressed with that gayety of color 
which has so transformed the aspect of Amer- 
ican crowds even within my memory ; every- 
body was pushing, eager, hungry, and good- 
natured. And however active the crowd 
may have been in settling to their places, 
they were inert and sluggish compared with 
the corps of waiters, white and black, whom 
I had first seen arrive by sail-boat, then 
had seen flinging themselves upon the green 
corn, forty husking like one ;—and whom 
I now saw rushing to and fro between the 
tables and the “clam-bake,” balancing piles 
of plates upon their very shoulders, it 
seemed to me, and answering innumerable 
calls with inexhaustible vivacity. The longer 
I sat there, the more exciting and bewilder- 
ing became this maelstrom of waiters ; and 
I was pleased and proud to find at last that 
my opposite neighbor was himself one of 
this class, now absent on furlough, and tak- 
ing his clams like a gentleman. He had 
served tables, it appeared, at Rocky Point, 
the climax and glory of “shore” places ; he 
knew what waiting should be ; he knew what 
to exact from his humbler fellows, and by what 
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taunts to rouse their flagging ambition. He 
pointed out and encouraged those who ex- 
celled, and gave me the names and genealo- 
gies of the more eminent waiters, and espe- 
cially of the chief of staff at Rocky Point, 
who could carry on his arm no less than six- 
teen plates of clam-cakes “to wonst.” 

“The baked clams,” he obligingly told me, 
“is the only clean things to these dinners. 
You won’t get a waiter to eat a shore dinner ; 
they know too much. Have their separate 
meal. Pie and tea.” (What a picture !) 

“It beats all,” he thoughtfully added, “ how 
little some folks has seen of the world. 
When the 71st regiment was to Rocky Pint, 
now, the waiters had to show ’em how to eat 
aclam. Wanted to eat tails and all!” 

I felt how little of the world I too had 
seen, and wished that somebody would show 
me how to eat any part of them. Why 
should not the 71st regiment eat the tails? 
They seemed as attractive as the heads, 
supposing the intelligent bivalve to possess 
that ornament ; yet as I looked around, every- 
body was munching eagerly. I have seldom 
had such a sense of gustatory solitude, even in 
sitting an hour after dinner with gentlemen 
of highly-educated palates, who talked about 
wines. And it would even appear that with 
clams, as with wines, the golden mean is diffi- 
cult to preserve ; if you care for them at all, 
you are tempted to love them too much. I 
have noticed that with every native Rhode 
Islander there is a certain tremulous tender- 
ness of voice in speaking of them, such as a 
stranger never can learn ; to appreciate their 
delights you must have been “born in the 
purple,” or at least by the purple sea. I do 
not know why oysters are called “natives” 
in England, but the preéminent native of 
Rhode Island is the clam. 

At last the clatter of crockery subsided—it 
is just to say that the plates and bowls were 
scrupulously clean, if their contents were not, 
—and the tables were cleared. Forty bushels 
of clams had been consumed,—according to 
the superintendent of the “ bake,”—one hun- 
dred and seventeen gallons of chowder, and 
six hundred pounds of fish, chiefly bluefish 
and “squid.” The robust appetite of good 
Sir Walter would have rejoiced in this tribute 
to his memory by his countrymen, though he 
might have been incredulous at hearing of 
the absence of liquors~only one halfpenny- 
worth of sack to this intolerable deal of bread. 

But he would have been quite satisfied with 
the hilarity of the dance-hall, where the fes- 
tivities were either kept up regardless of din- 
ner, or had been begun after it with a prompt- 





ness that indicated good digestion. Stroll- 
ing down thither as soon as my repast was 
ended, I found the low open building filled 
with young people, and quadrille sets nearly 
formed. ‘The very dirtiest master of ceremo- 
nies I had ever seen was hurrying through 
the crowd in his shirt-sleeves, and vocife- 
rating, “One more couple wanted here,” 
while the couples he had already mated were 
standing up, with some shamefacedness of 
manner, and looking as if they would be bet- 
ter acquainted when once in motion. They 
were neatly enough dressed, though generally 
gloveless, and looked like young Americans 
of the working class. For some reason or 
other, this seemed the only part of the per- 
formance at which Scotland was content to 
be a looker-on. 

Presently the violins struck up, the dirty 
manager began to shout the familiar figures, 
and the young people plunged into the dance 
with an old-fashioned energy that amazed me. 
I had hardly seen “square dances” since those 
entertainments retired some years since, in a 
state of total languor and decline, from what 
is called polite society. It was almost a pleas- 
ure, since “vitality is always hopeful,” to find 
them still kept up in these ‘long-shore dance- 
halls, with an eager zeal that made the most 
resolute round dances seem rather feeble and 
inexpressive, suited only for those whom some 
happy blunderer described as “the effete of 
society.” Even the young men did not walk 
their steps evasively, as of yore, but danced the 
soberest “forward two” with a waggish vivacity 
that almost shook the hats upon their heads. It 
was not a solid German heartiness, but there 
was a suggestion of almost French volatility 
about it, and one almost expected that there 
would presently be something improper, 
though there never was. This in the quieter 
passages ; while the slightest suggestion tc 
“swing partners” was received with a vehe- 
mence that shook the platform, and must have 
materially encouraged the motion of the earth 
upon its axis. 

I am sure it indicates some change in our 
people that they should be found dancing with 
such ardor at these popular entertainments, 
for it is not many years since the dance of 
civilization, in America, was the most mourn- 
ful of spectacles, and no step downward in the 
social scale could then revive that exercise 
from its gloom. I have seen dances of lumber- 
men in Maine, and of borderers in Kansas, a 
dozen years ago, and they were discouragingly 
stupid ;—as dull, though not so objectionable, 
as the coarse “ string-games” which even now 
prevail in those regions of New England where 
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dancing is still prohibited, and a maiden’s lips 
are held less sacred than her feet. Believing, 
as I do, that our rural communities suffer for 
want of innocent amusement, and that no so- 
cial entertainment is, on the whole, so inno- 
cent as dancing, I gladly record these symp- 
toms of the return of joy. 

Meantime, a fair proportion of the Scotch 
merry-makers had returned to the arena where 
the games were to be resumed. It seemed to 
take the athletes longer than the dancers to 
digest their clams, and the eager pipers were 
blowing themselves hoarse in the effort to col- 
lect their “Scots wha hae.” As the head 
piper paced the enclosure I heard remarks 
uncomplimentary to his nether limbs by stout 
old women, who had perhaps beheld John 
Hielandman on his native heather ; and indeed 
our minstrel’s bare, thin knees, and his end- 
less drone, made him seem at last but some 
human grasshopper, the survivor of his race, 
finishing wearily the song of summer days. 
To beguile the gathering crowd the same irre- 
pressible boy reappeared to turn somersets ; 
also to stand on his head; sometimes upon 
the shoe-brush box, which in the morning had 
afforded him severer occupation. Possibly he 
showed his bare feet in the air as a sign 
or allurement for customers, just as harness- 
makers exhibit a horse’s head ; but- instantly 
a variety of small urchins followed his exam- 
ple, their success being generally in direct 
ratio to their raggedness. It is one of the sin- 
gular compensations of the universe that the 
boys with the least presentable nether gar- 
ments have usually the most agility with which 
to show them. 

Soon, however, the arena was cleared, the 
band played, and all present stood upon their 
feet once more. Indeed, the first exhibition 
was one of dexterity in the use of heels, for 
the Highland Fling was first in order. This 
was danced upon a square platform of joards 
laid upon the ground, and the chief performer 
was our junior piper, whose father, meanwhile, 
furnished the music. Yes, it was he—as in 
Clough’s delightful ‘* Bothie ”— 


“Lo, I see piping and dancing! and whom in the 

midst of the bustle, 

Cantering loudly along there, or, look you, with 
arms uplifted, 

Whistling and snapping his fingers and seizing his 
gay smiling Janet, 

Whom ?—whom else but the Piper ? the wary pre- 
cognizant Piper.” 


But no Janet was here—only a platform of 
bare boards on a bare plain, and one solitary 
young piper, wearing the wrong tartan, and 
trying to achieve by mere jerk of heel and 





snapping of fingers the sensation that can only 
be obtained, I suppose, in a peat-reeking hut 
by a lochside, amid smoke and laughter and 
kisses— 


** While rang roof and rafter with bag-pipes and reel- 
ing,” 

as another Scotch poet more lyrically sings. 
But our young piper won his prize, having but 
one competitor, a mere civilian, with nothing 
Scotch visible about him except his cap and, 
perhaps, his steps. Then came the same tri- 
umphant performer, for the sword dance. This 
was more exciting; there was no waving of 
broad-swords above the head, such as I had 
fancied might be, but sword and scabbard were 
placed cross-wise upon the platform ; then be- 
gan a series of intricate figures, danced with 
cautious feet, and eyes turned anxiously down- 
ward, since, whatever happened, neither blade 
nor sheath must stir. “Competitors are re- 
quired to stop,” say the rules of the Club, 
“the moment the swords are touched or dis- 
placed.” It seemed so like “hop-scotch” 
set to music that one was set to pondering 
the etymology of that game, and whether it 
was really some Scotchman who first hopped 
it. But our young minstrel went through his 
performance in a manly and martial way ; 
there was something medizval and significant 
in it, and it seemed to rouse an emotion more 
like national enthusiasm than anything else I 
saw that day. 

The trial of high leaping which followed 
produced no remarkable achievement, but in- 
terested me chiefly (for I had seen better leap- 
ing in gymnasiums) by the different types of 
character it brought out, and by the looks of 
the contestants. To those who find the hu- 
man face the most interesting of all visible 
objects for study, there is a peculiar charm 
in watching athletic feats. The character 
must go into the face at such times; a 
man may attitudinize in the preliminaries, but 
when he is running at a cord in the air, and 
obliged to concentrate all his faculties on clear- 
ing it, there is no chance for counterfeiting ; 
he looks precisely what he thinks, he thinks 
about one thing—the cord—and he puts into 
that thinking all the force that is in him. So 
looked and so sprang these performers—all 
manly, slight-built, vigorous young fellows, 
all of Scotch descent, and all practised in 
jumping, it was plain enough. Andrew Mur- 
ray leaped four feet four inches at the first 
trial, and William Smith the same, after seve- 
ral trials, and these won the prizes, and de- 
served them, too, considering the sandy ground 
on which they leaped. But when one remem- 
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bers that the manuals of athletic exercises set 
six feet as the possible maximum of agility, 
and that the English traditions of the famous 
leaper Ireland, and others, go far beyond this, 
these particular Caledonian games were not | 
remarkable. When this same Smith afterwards | 
cleared eighteen feet at a running leap, it was | 
a greater exploit. Thackeray makes his young | 
Virginian leap twenty-one feet, and credits | 
the Father of his Country with one foot more. | 

My day was drawing to a close, but I lin- | 
gered for the “Hop-step-and-jump.” This | 
was perhaps the most interesting trial of the | 
whole, from its closer and more prolonged | 
competition ; and the crowd had grown by this 
time more eager, and pressing within the ropes, 
left only a narrow lane down which the runners | 
came with their dashing motion. ‘There were 
ten competitors, each with three trials. What 
stood for the longest stretch at first—thirty- 
four feet—was soon overtaken and passed, 
and as man after man came running, bound- 
ing, shaking his foot in air, and Jeaping with 
his utmost effort, the judges anxiously meas- 
ured each attempt, and the result was eagerly 
repeated among the crowd. The distance 
went gradually up from thirty-four feet to 
thirty-six—stopped for a time at Smith's 
thirty-six feet four, till the first prize was finally 
won by Albert Duncan with a “hop-step-and- 
jump” of thirty-seven feet two. 

If I had been told before leaving home that 
I should, after all, miss seeing the sack-race 
arid the three-legged race, I should probably 
not have come ; but I had so heartily enjoyed 
my out-door day, and the games, if not physi- 
cally astounding, were yet so honest and 





innocent and manly, that I was well content. 
The first boat for Providence was to leave at 
four, and I must take it. There had been a 
cricket-match near by, earlier in the day, 
which had somehow ended before I left my 
Scotchmen ; and the quoit-match, which was 
also a side-show, I had left unvisited. These 
I did not mind; but I had never seen a sack- 


| race, and even the name of “three-legged 


race” had always been a mystery tome. I 
afterwards learned that it was simply brought 
about by tying men two and two—the right 
leg of one to the left leg of his mate—thus 
making of each pair a combined being that 
may be called, with consent of the lexico- 
graphers, a triped. This joint creature ran 
on this occasion one hundred and twenty- 
five feet (as I afterwards learned), with much 
stumbling and falling; and this, with the 
sack-race, doubtless made a sufficient two- 
act farce after the day’s melodrama. But 
I turned away, leaving the pipers still piping, 
the ale very moderately flowing, the dance- 
hall still thronged, the fires of the clam-bake 
dying away into ashes,—and took my square 
foot of space, be it less or more, on the re- 
turn steamer. Close beside me squatted the 
little French boy, counting up the two dollars 
his “ Marguerite” had won for him ; the two 
harpers were on the forward deck ; everybody 
was tired, everybody was happy, nobody was 
drunk. And as I landed on the wharf, I 
could honestly count my day well spent, could 
register another white mark of gratitude for 
bonnie Scotland, and could wish another hun- 
dred years of loving memory to the name of 
good Sir Walter. 
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SOME KINDS OF SPIRITUAL QUACKERY. 


THE analogy between that science which 
undertakes to minister to the healing of the 
human body and that which undertakes to 
minister to the healing of the human soul is 
close and striking. It is hard to over-esti- 
mate the importance of either; it is impos- 
sible to deny the failures and defects of 
both. There ought to be, surely, no antago- | 
nism between them ; no jealousy or misunder- 
standing to keep them asunder. They are | 
natural allies. Undoubtedly, the science of 
divinity has suffered seriously at the hands 
of its own ministers and religious teachers, 
when, in their treatment of the sinfulness of 
man in its forensic aspects (which, indeed, 
are true enough), and in their definition of 





sin as a crime against the moral government 


of God, they have forgotten or ignored the 
close analogy of sin with physical disease. 
On the other hand, that tendency of medical 
science is a true tendency which recognizes 
disease as a “transgression of the law,” and 
brings it thus into the court of reason’ for 
trial and for condemnation ; and which relies, 
for the prevention of it, on the knowledge of 
reward and penalty as sanctions of the laws 
of health. ‘To pity the sick and to condemn 
the sinner is right, no doubt; but a certain 
measure of condemnation for the sick and of 
pity for the sinner may be, not inconsistently, 
right also. For the healing of the body and 
for the healing of the soul, a judicious prac- 
tice will combine both kinds of treatment. 
The doctor may not do without the wise and 
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sympathetic minister of ghostly aid and con- 
solation; and the minister, to whom there 
come for counsel and for help so many souls 
that labor and are heavy-laden, may not sel- 
dom find the burdens which he cannot lift 
made intelligible and manageable by the ten- 
der and sagacious wisdom of some good phy- 
sician. Ever since the days when Luke was 
the companion and the friend of Paul, it has 
been evident to those whose eyes could see, 
that the apostle and the physician should 
travel hand in hand. Before that, even, 
when the divine Master both of Paul and 
Luke united in himself the offices of both, 
and ministered to sick and sinful men with an 
impartial ministry of healing and of pardon, 
the great lesson which the world has since so 
often overlooked, was taught with sweetest 
eloquence of word and life. Beautiful are 
those instances, which ought to be as frequent 
as they are beautiful, where the parson and 
the doctor are in sympathetic and intelligent 
unity, each knowing that he needs the other, 
and content to supplement and not usurp or 
underrate the others work. That recogni- 


tion of inflexible natural law, to which modern 
science more and more compels the student 
of medicine, and which defines the art of 
healing as a work of gracious reconciliation 


with offended law, ought certainly to make 
such instances more frequent. And there is 
seen to be far mere than mere expediency in 
the custom which our missionary boards have 
partially adopted, by which the evangelists in 
foreign lands shall have as part of their equip- 
ment a thorough medical education. Espe- 
cially admirable is that equipment when the 
one who holds it isa woman, who can bring 
to her sorrowful sisters, with feminine tender- 
ness and sympathy, the double gospel of sal- 
vation for the body and the soul. 

In one respect, however, the doctors have 
the best of it. They have a word of recog- 
nized validity and excellence by which their 
science is defended from dishonor and decay, 
and by which all impertinent intruders are 
warned off from its domain. It isa word for 
which the other science has no corresponding 
term. It is not the analdgue of heresy nor 
of heterodoxy. For there is heresy and het- 
erodoxy in medicine as well as in theology ; 
and all quacks are not orthodox, nor are all 
heretics quacks. We need to borrow for the 
science of theology not the’ thing, for we al- 
ready have it in superabundance, but the 
term ; and to designate as spiritual quackery 
what no other word will properly describe’; 
and to brand as spiritual quacks the offenders 
against whom all the heavy ordnance of argu- 
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ment and denunciation may be turned in vain, 
but whom a little musketry of ridicule may 
dislodge from holy places in which they have 
perched themselves, and may even put to ig- 
nominious flight. 

To whomsoever we owe the discovery or 
the invention of the word, our debt for it is 
great, for it is singularly felicitous in sound 
and sense. There is conceivable no better 
type of the human quack than the quacking 
fowl, whether that fowl be duck or goose. 
For both ducks and geese are quacks, of 
somewhat diverse character, worthy to be 
studied and to be admired, with something of 
aversion. ‘That child is happy within whose 
reach of daily observation is some pond, in 
which and on*the shores of which these fowl © 
are wont to congregate, and where their 
quackish manners may be noted ; and that 
man is hardly wise who will pass by with utter 
unconcern such most instructive moral teach- 
ers and exemplars. 

They are’ smug and cheerful fowl, whom 
one can hardly find it in his heart to be severe 
upon. It might seem that the imposture 
which they practice is too obvious to be dan- 
gerous, and that the small malignancy of 
which they are capable is beneath contempt. 
And yet it is impossible to let them quite 
alone, because they will presume upon such 
treatment, and, taking it for a sign of defer- 
ence, or even of timidity, will become aggres- 
sive in their quackish absurdity. ‘he mildest- 
tempered man has sometimes felt a ruffled 
indignation when the roadside geese, mistak- 
ing his humane forbearance for unmanly ter- 
ror, have come at him with snaky curve of 
outstretched neck and flattened head and 
sibilant attack. However inoffensive one 
may be, it is not human not to answer with 
resentment such gratuitous hostility. It is 
true of the quack as of the devil, that if one 
resist him, with even the slightest positive re- 
sistance, he will flee. The trouble is that so 
often, for the sake of peace, or in the merest 
and weakest good-nature, we endure him, and 
encourage his conceit, his falseness, and his 
petty malice. 

Noteworthy, before we pass from the con- 
sideration of the type to the study of the 
antitype, from the feathered to the featherless 
biped, is the evident consciousness which the 
quack has of his own imposture. Probably 
this is more obvious in the duck than in 
the goose. Any one who has studied care- 
fully, especially in profile, the physiognomy 
of either bird, has noticed that sly smirk which 
says as well as language could, “ This dignity of 
carriage, this pronounced, authoritative style 
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of utterance, this. calm self-assertion, is for 
those who are not sharp enough to see through 
it. But as for us, let us enjoy the joke. We 
know we are impostors ; but so long as others 
do not, let us keep it to ourselves;” and the 
low quack becomes a kind of chuckle as, 
with leering eye askance, and impudent wag 
of tail-feathers, the preposterous creature 
waddles off, to practice on the simple of the 
earth and those devoid of understanding. 

So with the unfeathered quack ; his quack- 
ery is not complete with mere incompetency ; 
he must know himself to be incompetent. 
He must permit his mere empiricism to be 
considered science ; he must consent to have 
his ignorance accounted wisdom. Nay, even 
besides being a conscious cheaf, he must be, 
more or less, an intentional bully. Feeble 
and cowardly as he is at heart, he must have 
that self-defensive energy which enables him 
to join his voice in a great clamor with all 
other quacks, and so to overcome, at the be- 
ginning, the hostility of honest men. If. the 
duck has more of leering and smirking com- 
placency in his imposture, the goose has more 
of bullying ferocity in his self-assertion. And 
there is something almost terrific in that united 
shriek of indignation, hoarse, violent, depreca- 
tory, resentful, with which a crowd of them 
bear down on an assailant, from whom, with 
gasps of terror and wild yells of panic, they 
are still prepared, if needful, to turn and flee. 

It is doubtless in the recognition of these 
three characteristics, that the common sense 
of men, which has in it always a share of hu- 
mor and of satire, has made these feathered 
quacks the type of those in humap form, and 
has. borrowed from their one articulate word 
the name for a human species. Conceit, the 
source of such abundant mischiefs ; deceit, 
by which conceit is aggravated and made more 
subtle and :nore pow-rful for evil ; and a forci- 
ble-feeble malignity which intensifies the other 
two,—these are the three qualities essential 
to the quackish character. That quack im- 
perfectly realizes the ideal who, having one or 
two of them, lacks either of the others. 

Rising now from the study of the animal 
to the study of the spiritual quack, it is to be 
notic d that what gives ‘im his opportunities, 
either in medicine or in theology, is the more 
or less complete popular ignorance of, or pop- 
ular disbelief in, science. ‘There is a science 
of medicine. There is a sciehce of theology. 
There is even beginning to be formulated and 
developed a science of religion. No one pre- 
tends that either of these sciences is complete, 
or even that the rudiments of any of them are 
much more than understood. But that there 








is, in each case, a science to be studied and 
sought out, to be acquired, to be enlarged and 
extended, honest men and wise men are well 
agreed. And that the conditions on which 
truth is to be attained in any department are 
hard work and plenty of it, careful, patient, 
and systematic toil, and reverent willingness 
to listen and to learn, no one except the quack 
and his foreordained victim will hesitate to 
admit. 

But in all ages the willingness to reach wis- 
dom by a short cut has been well-nigh as fre- 
quent as the haste to get riches by some sud- 
den luck or venture. That royal road to learn- 
ing has been longed for and discovered almost 
as ofteri as the philosopher's stone. There 
have always been superstitious and lazy peo- 
ple, willing to lend credulous ears to the asser- 
tions of some mere knave, or knavish fool, who 
claims discovery of secret things by accident 
of birth, as seventh son of seventh son ; or by 
the emergencies of personal distress, as when 
all other remedies had failed and he was forced 
to find or to invent relief at random, getting 
it solely by a lucky hit; or in the serene re- 
pose of “years that bring the philosophic 
mind,” as when the sands of life have nearly 
run out, and so, of course, the power to do 
what common mortals cannot has run in ; or 
yet again by intimate acquaintance with the 
wild men of the savage woods, who are noto- 
riously competent by virtue of their wildness 
and untutoredness to grapple with all diseases 
that flesh is heir to. A wizard that could 
peep or mutter was often more than a match 
in popularity for an honest prophet of the 
Lord, even in Old Testament times ; and in- 
cantations and charms and gibbering pretenses 
of possession by familiar spirits were always 
strangely bewitching, even to good, respectable 
people that should have known better. Any- 
thing which saves the trouble of hard work 
and patient plodding would be so nice, if it 
were only possible, that, when any impostor 
quacks forth his “eureka,” there are plenty 
of people to listen and to believe. The love 
of mystery ; the tendency to accept every un- 
known thing as magnificent, and possibly be- 
neficent; the deéply-rooted persuasion to 
which men are prone, that calling a thing so 
makes it so,—these all co-operate to give the 
quack his opportunity, and to furnish him, in 
every age, with easy and abundant victims. — 

Of course, too, there will be instances in 
which the quack will be apparently success- 
ful. Once, as everybody knows, the Roman 
capital was saved by quacks. By some strange 
coincidence, by the operation of some subtle 
force of imagination or of resolution, sick 
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people will get well under the most absurd 
and preposterous treatment. Science, how- 
ever cautious and however skillful, may be 
often mistaken, and by her mistakes will give 
opportunity for irregular empirics to experi- 
ment atrandom. ‘There is a somewhat vague 
belief, prevalent among certain simple-minded 
and unlearned folk, that a pill, for example, 
is a pill,—one being as good as another, in 
any given case ;—and, of course, proceeding 
on this theory, there will be now and then an 
instance (Mr. Buckle might tell us just how 
often) in which the right pill might hit the 
right spot and cure the right ailment. At any 
rate, a prolonged course of experiments based 
on such a theory would not ‘ail to issue in 
surprising results, often in a high degree en- 
tertaining, and sometimes wonderfully happy. 
Very much a case in point is the experience 
of an esteemed acquaintance of our own, as 
it was recently recounted to us by the patient 
in person, now enjoying vigorous and robust 
health. Given up by the physician as incu- 
rably ill, and abandoned to his own devices, 
he proceeded to medicate himself. Quite in 
a general way he sent an emissary into the 
woods and fields to dig for roots, ignorant 
even of the names and properties of what 
were dug and gathered, and seeking only mis- 
cellaneous roots, as one profoundly confident 
that roots are roots ; which roots, being pres- 
ently brought in abundantly, were abundantly 
boiled together, and then abundantly adminis- 
tered in heroic doses. That considerate and 
indulgent providence which watches over fools 
and drunken men conducted to a happy issue 
the hazardous experiment, so that it cured in- 
stead of killing. And for an uninstructed 
mind the inference was easy, that what might 
happen once might happen often, and might 
even happen always. So that the case might 
well enough have served as capital and adver- 
tisement for any knave who, wishing to get 
rich by lazy fraud instead of by honest indus- 
try, should buy bottles, have an ugly wood-cut 
of his unpleasant countenance pasted on every 
label and printed in every newspaper, and be- 
gin to sell boiled roots for the benefit of the 
afflicted and the good of his own impecunious 
pocket. 

In the same way it must be conceded to 
the religious quack, that successes very won- 
derful and striking do sometimes follow from 
his methods; and that he can often, if he 
chooses, make out for himself a plausible jus- 
tification. The vast and patient pity of God 
does humble itself to enter into human hearts 
by mean and evil ways, turning the purposes of 
knavish and foolish men into results of wis- 





dom and of truth. “As for-you, ye thought 
evil; but God meant it unto good,”—is a 
text that is often true of the whole bad brood 
of impostors who claim some secret and ex- 
clusive monopoly of divine grace, some pecu- 
liar patent for the saving of men’s souls, 
Once in a while a man, reckless and insensi- 
ble to any ordinary honest and simple pre- 
sentation of the gospel of God’s truth and 
love, may be caught by the very grotesque- 
ness of some caricature, and may be so 
amazed or scared by the extraordinary antics 
of some howling or dancing dervish, that his 
attention is won in spite of him, and the good 
hand of God saves him, by the arrest of his 
attention, from his insensibility and reckless- 
ness and selfish distrust. But the fact that 
out of obvious evil good can be educed, is no 
reason why the evil should be tolerated. For, 
where the quack cures one soul, how many 
more does he offend and injure? 

There is one class especially (and we take 
it for our chief example) against whose im- 
posture it seems timely to speak some honest 
word of warning, because these winter months, 
with their long evenings, are the opportunity 
for both good and evil forces on a grand scale 
to exert themselves. It is during these 
months of wintef that, for obvious reasons, 
our churches are unusually active and ener- 
getic in their various forms and methods of 
work. It is at these times that the wonderful 
awakenings of zeal and courage and spiritual 
industry which are fitly called revivals of re- 
ligion are oftenest seen. And it is at these 
times, also, that the quackish imitations of 
them, and the offensive charlatans who claim 
some peculiar mastery of them, and proprie- 
torship in them, are noisiest and most abuand- 
ant. It is because there are certainly to’ be 
found in history, on a prodigious scale, such 
great religious movements, for which the 
phrase “revivals of religion” is the most fit 
and natural designation, that it is worth our 
while to #scue that phrase from the abuse and 
odium, the defamation and discredit which have 
come upon it, on account of quacks who have 
appropriated it or claimed prescriptive right 
in it. We cannot well afford to lose a phrase 
so fit, so true, and so historic. And if, in our 
attempt to vindicate the truth and value of it, 
we run the risk of bringing down upon our- 
selves that half-ferocious and half-pante-strick- 
en clangor with which we are all familiar, it is 
a risk to be manfully encountered and endured. 

It is hard to see why a revival of religion 
(rightly understood) should be any more unna- 
tural, or more incredible, or, on any account, 
more objectionable than a revival of business, 
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or a revival of learning, or a revival of patriot- 
ism. Everybody knows that there come seasons 
in the business world when all activity ceases, 
when trade languishes, warehouses are vacant, 
workmen are idle, speculation is silent. And 
presently, again, there comes a time when, all 
the more because of the preceding dullness, 
the business world is all astir, the streets are 
thronged with traffic, and the exchange is loud 
with wild excitement. At such a time one 
may see decorous and reticent men, to whom 
their personal dignity is commonly a matter 
of grave concern, screaming themselves hoarse 
in the frantic competition of the market, or 
exhibiting an unseemly alacrity in the pursuit 
of desirable bargains. Mr. Dombey himself, 
although, in the opinion of the Chicken, “as 
stiff a cove as ever he see,” might even be 
“doubled up” with the excitement of such 
a business revival in an American city, with- 
out drawing upon the resources of science for 
that very palpable and physical “ blow in the 
waistcoat.” 

Very likely it would be better if our busi- 
ness world could move more quietly, without 
such violent contrasts of alternate depression 
and excitement. But as a matter of fact 
these alternations do occur—not only in com- 
merce, but in almost ever¥ intellectual and 
moral movement. In nature itself there is 
the day with its busy labor and the night with 
its silent sleep; there is the summer with its 
rapid growth, and the winter in which growth 
ceases, and what has been added to the in- 
crease of tree and shrub is toughened and 
hardened by wind and cold. Everybody 
knows such alternations in his own experi- 
ence. John Milton, among literary men, tes- 
tifies to the seasonable flow of his own verse ; 
at certain times he could not well compose ; 
from equinox to equinox his muse was silent. 
A steady and continual increase is doubtless 
better, if it can be had, than a fitful and jerky 
progress. But surely a fitful and jerky progress, 
even if by the confused and blundegng, half- 
flying and half-leaping headway of an August 
grasshopper, is better than no progress at all. 
And, as a matter of fact, those instances of 
growth are exceptional in which there is not 
something spasmodic ; and those movements 
unusual in which a tidal ebb and flow cannot 
be more or less distinctly seen. ; 

It is only when these alternations are sup- 
posed to be outside of law, ‘to happen either 
by accident or at the mere caprice of some 
superior will, that they afford the opportunity 
for quackery and superstition. An eclipse of 
the sun or moon ceases to be dreadful when 

it is known to be under law, can be predicted 











and explained. But what a vast and hideous 
outcry rises among savages, what tom-toms 
are beaten, what horns are blown, what clat- 
ter and din of every harsh and dreadful in- 
strument is heard, so long as it is thought to 
be a dragon that is swallowing the planet! 
How priest or medicine-man will practice with 
his tricks and arts, and claim the credit of 
success when the great orb appears again as 
whole as ever. Did he not beat gong, blow 
horn, and shriek to heaven for just this pur- 
pose? And has not the dragon disappeared ? 
Great is the priest and medicine-man! And 
from post hoc to propter hoc is a step so small 
and easy that the multitude can hardly fail to 
take it. 

So long as a similar theory prevails concern- 
ing those great popular religious movements, 
by which at intervals in its history the Chris- 
tian church has been characterized, we need 
not be surprised if similar methods are em- 
ployed. We have our Christian medicine-men 
in white cravats and perpendicular vestments, 
Horns they have,—but not of the symbolic 
or prophetic sort,—which, being blown with 
vigor and with something of a sacred toot, 
herald their advent and invite the expectation 
of the wondering multitude. And the news- 
papers are filled beforehand with the adver- 
tisement of the skill and power of the revi- 
valist. ‘There may even be printed “ testimo- 
nials,” the very counterpart of those which 
exemplify the potent virtues of worm syrup 
and liver pills. And as, in the one case, it 
appears that Mr. Thusandso, of Suchaplace 
(to whose respectability and veracity the mayor 
and several aldermen of Suchaplace bear will- 
ing witness), was afflicted with incredibly com- 
plicated and distressing ailments, any one of 
which might well enough have made short 
work with him,—was given over by physicians, 
—heard almost in exfremis, and with utter 
unbelief in its efficacy, of the medicine in 
question, and, in order to silence the impor- 
tunities of anxious friends, sent for the pill or 
syrup or bitters, took nineteen bottles, or 
boxes, as the case might be, and surrendered 
on the twentieth, a miracle of robust and vig- 
orous health ; so in the other case it may ap- 
pear that spiritual ailments of a sort so sin- 
gular that Topsy in the story, who plumed 
herself on her pre-eminent wickedness, would 
have looked on them in envious admiration, 
vanished, as if by magic, on a trial of the med- 
icine-man’s new method, and on the use of 
his new hymn-book, price twenty-five cents, 
and for sale at the door. 

This tendency to rely on a professional re- 
vivalist to bring about what ought to be, if it 
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is anything worth having, a natural result, is 
the sure way to encourage quackery and to 
multiply impostors. That revival which is 
merely the result of spiritual jugglery, of 
“making believe very much” in the claims 
of an audacious pretender, who asserts that 
he has somehow a mysterious knack at saving 
souls, is very likely to be fruitful in various 
mischiefs. A revival of religion does not 
happen by accident. It is not an effect with- 
out a cause. It cannot be produced by arti- 
fice or trickery. Whatever mystery there is 
about it is a mystery in harmony with the 
known laws of mind and spirit. It comes 
from God, as all good gifts do. It is the 
work of the Divine Spifit, if it is a revival of 
religion at all. But while we reverently ac- 
knowledge that His loving will is higher than 
our thoughts can climb, we do not mean that 
it is capricious, or arbitrary, or defiant of the 
laws by which it has wisely chosen to operate. 
No human philosophy can perfectly explain the 
working of the will when even one man who 
has long chosen to do evil chooses, at last, to 
do right. And of course no human philoso- 
phy can perfectly explain the process by which 
not one only, but scores and hundreds, as by 
an impulse almost simultaneous, make that 
great choice. But because we cannot point 


out the causes of phenomena so wonderful, it 


does not follow that they have no cause. Be- 
cause there is a mystery, it is not wise to let 
the quack play with the mystery, or even 
make of it his stock in trade. 

For we do know some things concerning the 
way in which spiritual forces operate, in which 
religious experience, when it is genuine, pro- 
ceeds. And in this age of enlightenment, we 
should not need to be informed that ignorance 
and rawness are disqualifications for the work 
of religious instruction and training. For us, 
at least, the time has gone by when, as is said 
to have been the case among some hard-shell 
people, the fact that a man “never had no 
eddication” especially fitted him for a func- 
tion so delicate and so responsible. We have, 
to be sure, seen advertised such sorrowful mon- 
strosities as ‘ boy-preachers,” — youngsters 
who, instead of being spanked and put to bed 
betimes, are suffered to hold forth, by heated 
gas-light, to audiences which should know bet- 
ter than to listen to them. So, too, the fact 
that a man has some physical infirmity, is 
blind, one-legged, or was born without arms, 
Is sometimes thought to be a reason why he 
ought to teach and preach; and instead of 
keeping his misfortune hushed up among his 
friends, or making it the occasion of sym- 
pathy and forbearance, it is made boastfully 








conspicuous, as if it were a positive and egre- 
gious virtue. In some quarters, also, it would 
seem that the mere fact of sex, provided 
the sex is not masculine, constitutes a call to 
public ministry .in spiritual things; and, not 
because one is eloquent or learned or expe- 
rienced or wise, but because one is a woman, 
young, or with a “wealth of hair,” or with a 
profile Grecian from one point of view and 
Roman from another, she is thereby ordained 
to ministerial duty, and upon all creatures 
rests the obligation to listen to her shrill and 
piping message, Demosthenic or otherwise. 
It is curious to see how far a right principle 
may sometimes be distorted, so that it even 
comes to be a reversal of itself. To take heed 
that we despise not one of the little ones is a 
very sacred duty enforced by the most tender 
words and act of our great Master. To be 
careful not to offend our weaker brother is a 
sublime and magnanimous maxim, worthy of 
the great soul of the apostle who enunciated 
it. But to set up the little ones in high 
chairs of authority, and to commit to them the 
office of instruction; or to indulge the con- 
science of-the weak brother till it becomes 
unreasonable and tyrannical, and requires to 
have the movements of the universe conform 
to “its infirmity, is perhaps stretching these 
principles to a dangerous extreme. ‘To do 
this is to open wide the opportunities for, and 
to put a perilous premium upon, some very 
evil forms of spiritual quackery. 

If therefore there come among us such an 
one, who claims to have some spiritual patent- 
right for revivalism, or some infallible directions 
for short cuts into the kingdom of heaven, let 
us know him, by that very token, for what he is. 
Just as we should be suspicious of a politician 
who should endeavor, by whatever blather- 
skite methods, to produce to order a revival 
of patriotism—to rekindle, for example, the 
flames of the old Sumter enthusiasm, when 
there is no Sumter in peril, and no brave 
Anderson (peace and honor to his recent 
memory !) beleaguered by enemies, and no 
torn and smoky flag bombarded by the guns 
of treason ; just as we should think little of 
the wisdom of that merchant who in a dull 
time should fancy that, by clamorously taking 
off his coat to a fictitious excitement, he could 
produce the business revival which the very 
laws of trade forbid ; so we should be slow to 
give our confidence to any man who claims a 
similar special mastery over the religious 
forces which are concerned in a revival of re- 
ligion. Of course, at certain seasons, by 
regular annual appointment, as is the case 
with our Episcopal brethren in their Lenten 
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service, or at irregular intervals, as is the cus- 
tom of our Methodist brethren in their pro- 
tracted meetings, a certain prolonged concen- 
tration of attention on religious themes is not 
unwise. There is intelligible reason for such 
methods. They accord with common sense 
and with religious science. But to resort to 
tricks or artifices, stimulus of advertisement 
or power of notoriety to accomplish, by some 
short. and speedy process, a work which 
means the lifting and bearing of Christ’s cross 
by a great multitude at once, the serious 
change of motive and of conduct in the life of 
a whole community, seems quackishly unwise 
and perilous. What wonder is it, if presently 
this mistake is seen to issue in strife and con- 
tention, in jealousy and heart-burnings, in 
spiteful and deplorable quarrels among the 
very people whom the revivalist assumes to 
beneht! What wonder if the newspapers 
grow black with words of conflict concerning 
the merits of the celebrity in question! Per- 
haps by and by his public performances come 
to be managed as if he were a star performer 
at a theater ; threats of withdrawing him from 
an unappreciative community are heard ; inti- 
mations that some other field is clamoring for 
his services ; announcement of his last week, 
and then of positively his last week, and then, 
owing to the importunities of friends and con- 
trary to general expectation, “a very few 
nights more!” ‘Till finally, when the jaded 
emotions and susceptibilities of the commu- 
nity have become wholly irresponsive, and 
the fire of excitement has burned out ; when 
stories of the sanctity of the evangelist and of 
the exhausting nature of his labors, requiring 
him, as rumor says, to be rubbed down as by 
some spiritual hostler after every evening’s trot, 
stories which were singularly stimulating to 
public curiosity, when they were first rehearsed 
in confidential gossip of the tea-party and con- 
ference-room, have grown a trifle wearisome, 
this Bedouin shepherd of the flocks of other 
people moves to fresh fields and pastures 
new. It will be strange if there do not ac- 
company him on his journey divers of the 
faithful women well stricken in years. Have 
we not seen him on his pilgrimage taking re- 
freshment at the railway ka/in? And while 
one sister holds the plate of oysters, and an- 
other one with anxious tenderness manages 
the spoon, and still another ties the napkin 
over the perpendicular vestments, he stands a 
helpless and much coddled spectacle to men 
and angels. The picture is from life; and 
surely to the spiritual quack there does come 
some Nemesis ! 

We leave him, then, in such an attitude, not 











utterly unpicturesque, going his way to kindle 
in some other dry, combustible community 
the fire°of his excitement; and for a moment 
we linger to poke among the ashes of the fire 
that has burned out ;—a sorrowful task ; for 
now the sects begin to wrangle for what val- 
uables there may be amid the rubbish, and the 
bad reaction has set in. A peevish disgust 
at ordinary, wholesome spiritual food, a head- 
aching weariness as after a religious dissipa- 
tion. The buzz and hum of the religious 
machinery is silent, and the routine handiwork 
of daily life must needs be taken up. To 
trudge on foot, after one has whirled along for 
hours in an express train, is apt to be distaste- 
ful. And perhaps there will be a good many 
who will sit down and loaf, or turn aside into 
the meadows of Doubting Castle or to Demas’ 
silver mine, or go back altogether. It even be- 
gins to be a question what the religion is which 
has been thus artificially revived, and whether 
it realizes the definition of St. James, “to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep one’s self unspotted from the 
world.” Meantime there are some, no doubt, 
startled and aroused by the great excitement, 
to whom the shock has proved salutary, and 
who never quite relapse into the apathy or 
the flagrant wickedness in which they lived be- 
fore ; some who have been lifted upon a higher 
plane of conduct, and who prove by living the 
new life that they have indeed been born by 
the new birth. 

But are not such incidental evils always 
found, even in revivals of religion which are 
not artificial? No doubt. So in a revival of 
patriotism, even when it is so unmistakably 
genuine as ours when Sumter fell, there are 
incidental risks and evils. Our zeal is often 
without discrimination, our eagerness grows 
often hasty and unreasonable, and when the 
crisis is past, there is a better chance for 
thieves to steal and demagogues to mislead 
than ever before. The very devil will have 
turned patriot, and work his mischiefs with 
the juggle of that sacred name. It would 
be better, as we have said before, that we 
should make our progress steadily rather 
than spasmodically. But we must make it 


-as we can. And when such great revivals 


come as the good gift of God, who knows 
the times and seasons, we should thankfully 
accept them, even if they be convulsive and 
full of risks and perils. ‘The day of the 
Lord, however it may come, is a good day, 
welcome always to those who know whose 
day it is. When the great revival which 
history calls the Reformation came, it was, 
to those who knew the day of their visita- 
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tion, like light out of darkness, like death 
out of life. The revival of religion in the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which our own 
age witnesses the beginning, but shall not see 
the end, is not of man. It is the result of a 
historic necessity and of a divine providence 
and love. So every strong reaction from error 
and iniquity and godlessness, on however 
small a scale, in however secluded a country 
village or outlying parish it may occur, is to 
be received and welcomed, to be longed for 
and prayed for, and, in all fit ways, to be 
labored for. But if we find a man or class of 
men who claim to make such crises, whose 
profession it is to produce them, to whom 
shall we liken them but to the Hottentot rain- 
makers, who in dry times juggle on the hill- 
tops, and trust to luck or to the caprice of 
nature for the desired relief? 

A somewhat similar superstition begins to 
attach to certain sacred places. For, even 
among Protestant Christians, whose boast is 
in their superiority to externals, and who have 
small opinion of the worth of relics and 
shrines, and of saints and angels as objects of 
adoration, there is beginning to grow upa 
curious imitation of the very things against 
which they protest. Is not the literature of our 
Sunday-schools beginning to exhibit a crude 
and sentimental angelology in its hymns and 
songs? Has it not niches on its book-shelves 
for its canonized saints, big-headed little boys 
preserved in memoirs and enshrined in stories ? 
Has it not its relics even—locks of hair put 
up for sale at missionary-meetings, or handed 
down as—may we say—hair-looms, from gen- 
eration to generation? So, also, there is 
danger that some religious meeting, famous 
for its fervor and unweariedness, may come 
to be regarded as a place whence prayer as- 
cends with more directness and potency than 
elsewhere ; and we hear of requests for help 
and sympathy sent to it from afar—requests 
some of which are pathetic enough, and all 
of which may be fit enough, if only the notion 
does not prevail that there is some mysterious 
charm about the place which is to gtve them 
certain efficacy. Heaven may surely be 
as near in Madison Square as in Fulton 
Street, in London as in New York, in Asia 
as in America. And of course there is no 
harm done when a Bombay Christian asks 
Fulton Street to pray for his Mussulman uncle, 
provided that he does not thereby discourage 
himself from the personal duty of trustful and 
unceasing prayer, and provided, also, that he 
does not encourage Fulton Street to think 
itself a trifle nearer to the mercy-seat than 
any other place on earth. Water for baptism 





is as potent and as gracious when it is taken 
from the Croton as when it is laboriously 
brought from Jordan; and the incense of de- 
vout and humble worship is as fragrant when 
it goes to heaven from a prairic cabin, as when 
a noonday prayer-meeting in the metropolis 
offers it up from some place famous for its 
holy memories and associations. 

So, too, there is no harm done when, in the 
conduct of some Christian charity, the man- 
agement declines the ordinary methods of 
soliciting assistance, and prefers to take such 
gifts as come to it from the good-will of peo- 
ple who have seen the good work in which it 
has been engaged. Once in a while there is 
a charity so obviously meritorious, so free 
from waste and ostentation, that it scarcely 
needs to ask forhelp. Its works praise it and 
solicit for it without need of other eloquence 
or importunity. But if such acharity should 
presently begin to plume itself on its success, 
and openly profess itself superior to common 
ways and means, a kind of miracle. among 
things natural, there are some good men to 
whom it would thereby become odious. ‘There 
is no such effective advertisement as to ad- 
vertise that one does not advertise. Some 
years ago, when there arose a slight anpleas- 
antness between one of our city theaters and 
a notorious newspaper, the theater in question 
began vehemently to call ali men to witness 
that it did not advertise in the New York 
Soandso. But it did not seem that, after all, 
that theater was any less efficiently advertised 
because of its withdrawal from the colamns 
of the Soandso. By a sagacious combination 
of business adroitness and personal animosity 
it satisfied its resentment and publisligd its 
announcements at a single stroke. So, to 
have it publicly asserted that -this philan- 
thropic work or that religiois enterprise has 
never asked for money, but has gratefully re- 
ceived and wisely used whatever aid has come 
to it, in answer to the prayets and faith of its 
well-known directors, is really to solicit help 
by an adroit and probably successful method. 
But to advertise that one does not advertise, 
to solicit indirectly on the ground that no 6o- 
licitation is practiced, and to set down asa 
kind of miraculous income what is obviously 
the result of causes and motives such as ope- 
rate continually in human. affairs, is to run a 
great moral risk, to say the least. ‘It is not 
always disingenuous, probably ; it is not al- 
ways spiritual quackery ; but how easily it 
may become so, how perilous the tendency is 
in that direction, it is not difficult to see. 

Concerning this very matter of advertising 
there is something more to be said. Among. 
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the doctors of medicine it is one sure and in- 
fallible sign of a quack that he indulges in 
the practice of sensational advertising. It 
may not be wise to insist too rigidly upon the 
same test for the detection of the religious 
quack. But if one reads the column of 
“ Religious Notices” in almost any Saturday 
morning newspaper, he will find some an- 
nouncements which, to say the least, have a 
most unpleasant sound. Not to mention the 
persistent, and probably sincere, earnestness 
with which the Prophet Ice warns of the 
wrath to come, and finds in each week’s news 
a welcome opportunity to add a screed of 
doctrine to the burden of his grievous testi- 
mony; and not to mention notices of so- 
called spiritual “circles,” ‘ séances,” ‘“ har- 
monic or progressive bands,” or whatever 
they may call themselves, it is easy to find 
among the regular and even orthodox “ in- 
timations” much that suggests the quackish 
note of the familiar barn-yard fowl. At one 
place Mrs. Blank, “the successful leader of 
children’s services, will address the children 
and friends ;” and there will be “excellent 
music and singing by the children;” Miss 
Dash, pianist. Subsequently “ grand reunion 
and tea social.” Or again, the Honorable 
Mr. Whey, a candidate for office in the im- 
pending election, and ingenuously advertised 
as such, will give his views on certain points 
of a politico-religious sort. Or yet again, a 
Reverend Brother will discourse at 7 P.M. on 
that fruitful, soul-stirring, and most evangelical 
theme, “ Jehoiakim’s Penknife—Seats free,” 
as, indeed, they ought to be, that none may 
have excuse for failure to receive the solemn 
message. The seats are also free on that 
other occasion when “The Elements that 
Constitute a Superior Young Lady will be the 
topic of discourse ;” and one conjectures, 
with unsatisfied wonder, whether the ser- 
mon on “ Personal Examination” which was 
announced for the second service of the same 
day had any logical connection with the first 
discourse. Am I a superior young lady? 
is surely a practical question ; and, in that 
case, what elements constitute me ? ought to 
be a matter of public interest and importance. 

Of course it will not dg to be too hard on 
such announcements, which, after all, are 
sometimes errors of taste and judgment 
merely ; but what shall we say of those irrev- 
erent notices such as one hears in times of 
revival excitement, and which undertake to 
indicate more or less definitely the presence 
of the Eternal Spirit at a fixed time and place. 
“We hope for a crowning season of power to- 
night,” was the announcement at the close of 





a protracted meeting,—and the “crowning 
season of power” was to begin at half-past 
seven, doors open at seven o'clock. So again, 
in a recent Saturday paper, preaching was 
promised on the next day by Reverend Brother 
Asterisk, a District Chairman, in the morning, 


in the afternoon, and in the evening, at such: 


a place, at such and such-fixed hours. ‘“ We 
expect the Master to be present to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire.” We read 
with an indignant shudder the audacious claim ; 
and yet the writer, who announces thus the 
movements of the Lord of Lords with much 
the same glib familiarity and confidence with 
which he speaks of Brother Asterisk, has prob- 
ably no thought of impropriety or offense. 
When Mr. Matthew Arnold complains of a 
certain Protestant theology that it talks “about 
God just as if he was a man in the next street, 
whose proceedings it” (the theology referred 
to) “intimately knew and could give account 
of,” we. feel some disposition to resent the 
charge ; but if our Protestantism is to issue 
in such audacity as this, which is so audacious 
that it does not even know itself to be auda- 
city, we may admit some salutary justice in 
his criticisms. 

Indeed, the field for criticism which is open- 
ed by the very title of this paper is so vast, 
and the opportunity for protest so obvious, 
that there is an embarrassment of riches to 
discourage us in our attempt to deal with 
spiritual quackery as it deserves. We have 
tried to indicate, not to occupy the field. And 
the phrase which we have used may serve to 
put us in remembrance of the perils which be- 
set us in an honest effort either to teach or to 
learn religious truth. The risks and toils of 
an apostle were abundant surely in the days 
when the great Missionary to the Gentiles 
went forth in his apostolic journeyings ; it 
was hard enough to be “in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, 
in perils among false brethren ;” but we in 
these days, happily escaping many of the ills 
in his sad catalogue of risks, may well confess 
ourselves “in perils among quacks.” Hap- 
pily the great practical duties of religion, “to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep one’s self unspotted from the 
world,” are obvious and simple. Of such re- 
ligion, “pure and undefiled before God and 
the Father,” we can help to bring revivals, by 
honest and devout minding of our daily Chris- 
tian business. And such religion needs no 
advertising and will seek for none. From 
quackish imitations, or dilutions, or corrup- 
tions of it, may the good Lord deliver us ! 
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(Continued from page 231.) 


CHAPTER LY. 
ATTEMPTS AND COINCIDENCES. 


It was months before I could resume my 
work. Not until Charley’s absence was as it 
were so far established and accepted that hope 
had begun to assert itself against memory ; 
that is, not until the form of Charley ceased 
to wander with despairful visage behind me 
and began to rise amongst the silvery mists 
before me, was I able to invent once more, or 
even to guide the pen with certainty over the 
paper. The moment, however, that I took 
the pen in my hand another necessity seized 
me. 

Although Mary had hardly been out of my 
thoughts, I had heard no word of her since 
her brother’s death. I dared not write to her 
father or mother after the way the former had 
behaved to me, and I shrunk from approach- 
ing Mary with a word that might suggest a 
desire to intrude the thoughts of myself upon 
the. sacredness of her grief. Why should she 
think of me? Sorrow has ever something of 
a divine majesty, before which one must draw 
nigh with bowed head and bated breath : 


Here I afid sorrows sit ; 
Here is my throne: bid kings come bow to it. 


But the moment I took the pen in my hand 
to write, an almost agonizing desire to speak 
to her laid hold of me. I dared not yet write 
to her, but, after reflection, resolved to send 
her some verses which should make her think 
of both Charley and myself, through the pages 
of a magazine which I knew she read. 


O look not on the heart I bring— 
It is too low and poor; , 

I would not have thee love a thing 
Which I can ill endure. 


Nor love me for the sake of what 
I would be if I could; 

O’er peaks as o’er the marshy flat, 
Still soars the sky of good. ° 


See, love, afar, the heavenly man 
The will of God would make ; 

The thing I must be when I can, 
Love now, for faith’s dear sake. 


Tut when I had finished the lines, I found 
the expression had fallen so far short of what 
I had in my feeling, that I could not rest sat- 
ished with such an attempt at communication. 
I walked up and down the room thinking of 





the awful theories regarding the state of mind 
at death in which Mary had been trained. As 
to the mere suicide, love ever finds refuge in 
presumed madness; but all of her school be- 
lieved that at the moment of dissolution the 
fate is eternally fixed either for bliss or woe, 
determined by the one or the other of two 
vaguely defined attitudes of the mental being 
towards certain propositions; concerning 
which attitudes they were at least right in 
asserting that no man could of himself as- 
sume the safe one. The thought became 
unendurable that Mary should believe that 
Charley was damned—and that forever and 
ever. I must and would write to her, come 
of it what might. That my Charley, whose 
suicide came of misery that the painful flut- 
terings of his half-born wings would not bear 
him aloft into the empyrean, should appear to 
my Athanasia lost in an abyss of irrecoverable 
woe ; that she should think of God as sending 
forth his spirit to sustain endless wickedness 
for endless torture ;—it was too frightful. As 
I wrote, the fire burned and burned, and I 
ended only from despair of utterance. Not 
a word can I now recall of what I wrote :—the 
strength of my feelings must have paralyzed 
the grasp of my memory. All I can recol- 
lect is that I closed with the expression of a 
passionate hope that the God who had made 
me and my Charley to love each other, would 
somewhere, some day, somehow, when each 
was grown stronger and purer, give us Once 
more to each other. In that hope alone, I 
said, was it possible for me to live. By re- 
turn of post, I received the following :— 


“Srr—After having everlastingly ruined one 
of my children, body and soul, for your soph- 
isms will hardly alter the decrees of divine jus- 
tice,—once more you lay your snares—now to 
drag my sole remaining child into the same 
abyss of perdition. Such wickedness—wick- 
edness even to the pitch of blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, I have never in the course of 
a large experience of impenitence found par- 
alleled. It almost drives me to the belief 
that the enemy of souls is still occasionally 
permitted to take up his personal abode in 
the heart of him who willfully turns aside from 
revealed truth. I forgive you for the ruin you 
have brought upon our fondest hopes, and the 
agony with which you have torn the hearts of 
those who more than life loved him of whom 
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you falsely called yourself the friend. But I 
fear you have already gone too far ever to 
feel your need of that forgiveness which alone 
can avail you. Yet I say—Repent, for the 
mercy of the Lord is infinite. Though my 
boy is lost to me forever, I should yet rejoice 
to see the instrument of his ruin plucked as a 
brand from the burning. 
“Your obedient well-wisher, 
‘CHARLES OSBORNE. 


“P.S.—I retain your letter for the sake of 
my less experienced brethren, that I may be 
able to afford an instance of how far the un- 
regenerate mind can go in its antagonism to 
the God of Revelation.” 


I breathed a deep breath, and laid the let- 
ter down, mainly concerned as to whether 
Mary had had the chance of reading mine. I 
could believe any amount of tyranny in her 
father—even to perusing and withholding her 
letters ; but in this I may do him injustice, for 
there is no common ground known to me from 
which to start in speculating upon his proba- 
ble actions. I wrote in answer something 
nearly as follows :— 


“ S1r—That you should do me injustice can 
by this time be no matter of surprise to me. 
Had I the slightest hope of convincing you 
of the fact, I should strain every mental nerve 
to that end. But no one can labor without 
hope, and as in respect of your justice I have 
none, I will be silent. May the God in whom 
I trust convince you of the cruelty of which 
you have been guilty; the God in whom you 
profess to believe, must be too like yourself 
to give any ground of such hope from him. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“WILFRID CUMBERMEDE.” 


If Mary had read my letter, I felt assured 
her reading had been very different from her 
father’s. Anyhow she‘could not judge me as 
he did, for she knew me better. She knew 
that for Charley’s sake I had tried the harder 
to believe myself. 

But the reproaches of one who had been so 
unjust to his own son could not weigh very 
heavily on me, and I now resumed my work 
with a tolerable degree of calmness. But I 
wrote badly. I should have done better to 
go down to the Moat, and be silent. If my 
reader has ever seen what I wrote at that 
time, I should like her to know that I now 
wish it all unwritten—not for any utterance 
contained in it, but simply for its general in- 
feriority. 

Certainly, work is not always required of a 
man. ‘There is such a thing as a sacred idle- 





ness, the cultivation of which is now fearfully 
neglected. Abraham, seated in his, tent-door 
in the heat of the day, would be to the philos- 
ophers of the nineteenth century an object 
for uplifted hands and pointed fingers. ‘They 
would see in him only the indolent Arab, 
whom nothing but the foolish fancy that he 
saw his Maker in the distance could rouse to 
run. 

It was clearly better to attempt no further 
communication with Mary at present; and I 
could think but of one person from whom, 
without giving pain, I might hope for some 
information concerning her. 


Here I had written a detailed account of 
how I contrived to meet Miss Pease, but it is 
not of consequence enough to my story to be 
allowed to remain. Suffice it to mention that 
one morning, at length, I caught sight of her in 
a street in Mayfair, where the family was then 
staying for the season, and overtaking, ad- 
dressed her. 

She started, stared at me for a moment, and 
held out her hand. 

“T didn’t know you, Mr. Cumbermede. 
How much older you look! I beg your par- 
don. Have you been ill?” 

She spoke hurriedly, and kept looking over 
her shoulder now and then as if afraid of being 
seen talking to me. 

“T have had a good deal to make me older 
since we met last, Miss Pease,’ I said. “I 
have hardly a friend left in the world but you 
—that is, if you will allow me to call you 
one.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” she answered, but 
hurriedly, and with one of those uneasy 
glances. ‘‘Only you must allow, Mr. Cum- 
bermede, that—that—that—” 

The poor lady was evidently unprepared to 
meet me on the old footing, and, at the same 
time, equally unwilling to hurt my feelings. 

“I should be sorry to make you run a risk 
for my sake,” I said. “ Please just answer me 
one question. Do you know what it is to be 
misunderstood—to be despised without de- 
serving it?” 

She smiled sadly, and nodded her head gen- 
tly two or three times. 

“Then have pity on me, and let me have a 
little talk with you.” 

Again she glanced apprehensively over her 
shoulder. 

“You are afraid of being seen with me, 
and I don’t wonder,” I said. 

“‘Mr. Geoffrey came up with us,” she an- 
swered. “I left him at breakfast. He will 
be going across the park to his club directly.” 
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“Then come with me the other way—into 
Hyde Park,” I said. 

With evident reluctance, she yielded and 
accompanied me. 

As soon as we got within Stanhope Gate, I 
spoke. 

“ A certain sad event, of which you have no 
doubt heard, Miss Pease, has shut me out 
from all communication with the family of my 
friend Charley Osborne. I am very anxious 
for some news of his sister. She is all that is 
left of him to me now. Can you tell me any- 
thing about her?” 

“She has been very ill,” she replied. 

“T hope that means that she is better,” I said. 

“She is better, and, I hear, going on the 
Continent, as soon as the season will permit. 
But, Mr. Cumbermede, you must be aware 
that I am under considerable restraint in talk- 
ing to you. The position I hold in Sir Giles’s 
family, although neither a comfortable nor a 
dignified one . 

“1 understand you perfectly, Miss Pease,” 
I returned, “and fully appreciate the sense of 
propriety which causes your embarrassment. 
But the request I am about to make has noth- 
ing to do with them or their affairs whatever. 
I only want your promise to let me know if 
you hear anything of Miss Osborne.” 

“| cannot tell—what x 

“ What use I may be going to make of the 
information you give me. In aword, you do 
not trust me.” 

“] neither trust nor distrust you, Mr. Cum- 
bermede. But I ain afraid of being drawn 
into a correspondence with you.” 

“Then I will ask no promise. I will hope 
in your generosity. Here is my address. I 
pray you, as you would have helped him who 
fell among thieves, to let me know anything 
you hear about Mary Osborne.” 

She took my card, and turned at once, 
saying : 

“ Mind, I make no promise.” 

“T imagine none,” I answered. 
trust in your kindness.” 

And so we parted. 

Unsatisfactory as the interview was, it yet 
gave me a little hope. I was glad to hear 
Mary was going abroad, for it must do her 
good. For me; I would endure and labor 
and hope. I gave her to God, as Shakspeare 
says somewhere, and set myself to my work. 
When her mind was quieter about Charley, 
somehow or other I might come near her 
again. I could not see how. 

I took my way across the Green Park. 

I do not believe we notice the half of the 
coincidences that float past us on the stream 


“T will 





of events. Things. which would fill us with 
astonishment, and probably with foreboding, 
look us in the face and pass us by, and we 
know nothing of them. 

As I walked along in the direction of the 
Mall, I became aware of a tall man coming 
towards me, stooping as if with age, while 
the length of his stride indicated a more vig- 
orous period. He passed without lifting his 
head, but in the partial view of the wan and 
furrowed countenance I could not fail to re- 
cognize Charley's father. Such a worn un- 
happiness was there depicted, that the indig- 
nation which still lingered in my bosom went 
out in compassion. If his sufferings might 
but teach him that to brand the truth of the 
kingdom with the private mark of opinion 
must result in persecution and cruelty! He 
mounted the slope with strides at once eage1 
and aimless, and I wondered whether any of 
the sure coming compunctions had yet begun 
to overshadow the complacency of his faith ; 
whether he had yet begun to doubt if it 
pleased the Son of Man that a youth should 
be driven from the gates of truth because he 
failed to recognize her image in the faces of 
the janitors. 

Aimless also, I turned into the Mall, and 
again I started at the sight of a known figure. 
Was it possible ?—could it be my Lilith be- 
twixt the shafts of a public cabriolet? For- 
tunately it was empty. I hailed it, and 
jumped up, telling the driver to take me to 
my chambers. My poor Lilith! She was 
working like one who had never been loved! 
So far as I knew, she had never been in har- 
ness before. She was badly groomed and 
thin, but much of her old spirit remained. I 
soon entered into negotiations with the driver, 
whose property she was, and made her my 
own once more, with a delight I could ill ex- 
press in plain prose—for my friends were in- 
deed few. I wish I could draw a picture of 
the lovely creature, when at length, having 
concluded my bargain, I approached her, and 
called her by her name! She turned her 
head sideways towards me with a low whinny 
of pleasure, and when I walked a little away, 
walked wearily after me. I took her myself 
to livery-stables near me, and wrote for Styles. 
His astonishment when he saw her was amus- 
in 


“Good Lord! Miss Lilith!” was all he 
could say for some moments. 

In a few days she had begun to look like 
herself, and I sent her home with Styles. I 
should hardly like to say how much the re- 
covery of her did to restore my spirits; I 
could not help regarding it as a good omen. 
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And now, the first bitterness of my misery 
having died a natural death, I sought again 
some of the friends I had made through 
Charley, and experienced from them great 
kindness. I began also to go into society a 
little, for I had found that invention is ever 
ready to lose the forms of life if it be not 
kept under the ordinary pressure of its atmos- 
phere. As it is, I doubt much if any of my 
books are more than partially true to those 
forms, for I have ever heeded them too little ; 
but I believe I have been true to the heart 
of man. At the same time, I have ever re- 
garded that heart more as the fountain of as- 
piration than the grave of fruition. The dis- 
comfiture of enemies and a happy marriage 
never seemed to me ends of sufficient value 
to close a history withal—I mean a fictitious 
history, wherein one may set forth joys and 
sorrows which in a real history must walk 
shadowed under the veil of modesty ; for the 
soul still less than the body will consent to 
be revealed to all eyes. Hence, although 
most of my books have seemed true to some, 
they have all seemed visionary to most. 

A year passed away, during which I never 
left London. I heard from Miss Pease—that 


Miss Osborne, though much better, was not 
going to return until after another winter. I 


wrote and thanked her, and heard no more. 
It may seem I accepted such ignorance with 
strange indifference ; but even to the reader, 
for whom alone I am writing, I cannot, as 
things are, attempt to lay open all my heart. 
I have not written, and cannot write, how I 
thought, projected, brooded, and dreamed— 
all about Aer; how I hoped when I wrote 
that she might read; how I questioned 
what I had written, to find whether it would 
look to her what I had intended it to ap- 


pear. 
CHAPTER LVI. 
THE LAST VISION, 


I HAD engaged to accompany one of Char- 
ley’s barrister friends, in whose society I had 
found considerable satisfaction, to his father’s 
house, to spend the evening with some 
friends of the family. The gathering was 
chiefly for talk, and was a kind of thing I 
disliked, finding its aimlessness and flicker 
depressing. Indeed, partly from the peculiar 
circumstances of my childhood, partly from 
what I had suffered, I always found my spirits 
highest when alone. Still, the study of hu- 
manity apart, I felt that I ought not to shut 
myself out from my kind, but endure some 
little irksomeness, if only for the sake of 
keeping alive that surface friendliness which 





has its value in the nourishment of the deeper 
affections. On this particular occasion, how- 
ever, I yielded the more willingly that, in the 
revival of various memories of Charley, it 
had occurred to me that I once heard him 
say that his sister had a regard for one of the 
ladies of the family. 

There were not many people in the draw- 
ing-room when we arrived, and my friend's 
mother alone was there to entertain them. 
With her I was chatting when one of her 
daughters entered, accompanied by a lady in 
mourning. For one moment I felt as if on 
the borders of insanity. My brain seemed 
to surge like the waves of a wind-tormented 
tide, so that I dared not make a single step 
forward lest my limbs should disobey me. It 
was indeed Mary Osborne; but oh, how 
changed! The rather full face had grown 
delicate and thin, and the fine pure complex- 
ion if possible finer and purer, but certainly 
more ethereal and evanescent. It was as if 
suffering had removed some substanee unapt,* 
and rendered her body a better-fitting gar- 
ment for her soul. Her face, which had be- 
fore required the softening influence of sleep 
and dreams to give it the plasticity necessary 
for complete expression, was now full of a 
repressed expression, if I may be allowed the 
phrase—a latent something ever on the trem- 
ble, ever on the point of breaking forth. It 
was as if the nerves had grown finer, more 
tremulous, or rather, more vibrative. Touch- 
ed to finer issues they could never have been, 
but suffering had given them a more respon- 
sive thrill. In a word, she was the Athanasia 
of my dream, not the Mary Osborne of the 
Moldwarp library. 

Conquering myself at last, and seeing a 
favorable opportunity, I approached her. I 
think the fear lest her father should enter 
gave me the final impulse ; otherwise I could 
have been contented to gaze on her for hours 
in motionless silence. 

“ May I speak to you, Mary?” I said. 

She lifted her eyes and her whole face to- 
wards mine, without a smile, without a word. 
Her features remained perfectly still, but, like 
the outbreak of a fountain, the tears rushed 
into her eyes and overflowed in silent weep- 
ing. Not a sob, not a convulsive movement 
accompanied their flow. 

“Ts your father here?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“TI thought you were abroad somewhere— 
I did not know where.” 

Again she shook her head. She dared not 





* Spenser’s ‘* Hymne in Honour of Beautie.” 
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speak, knowing that if she made the attempt 
she must break down. 

“T will go away till you can bear the sight 
of me,” I said. 

She half-stretched out a thin white hand, 
but whether to detain me or bid me farewell, 
I do not know, for it dropped again on her 
knee. 

“T will come to you by and by,” I said, 
and moved away. 

The rooms rapidly filled, and in a few min- 
utes I could not see the corner where I had 
left her. I endured everything for a while, 
and then made my way back to it; but she 
was gone, and I could find her nowhere. A 
lady began to sing. When the applause 
which followed her performance was over, my 
friend, who happened to be near me, turned 
abruptly and said, 

“ Now, Cumbermede, you sing.” 

The truth was, that since I had loved Mary 
Osborne, I had attempted to cultivate a cer- 
tain small gift of song which I thought I pos- 
sessed. I dared not touch any existent music, 
for I was certain I should break down ; but 
having a faculty—somewhat thin, I fear—for 
writing songs, and finding that a shadowy air 
always accompanied the birth of the words, I 
had presumed to study music a little, in the 
hope of becoming able to fix the melody— 
the twin sister of the song. 1 had made some 
progress, and had grown able to write down a 
simple thought. There was little presumption, 
then, in venturing my voice, limited as was 
its scope, upon a trifle of my own. Tempted 
by the opportunity of realizing hopes con- 
sciously wild, I obeyed my friend, and, sitting 
down to the instrument in some trepidation, 
sang the following verses :— 


I dreamed that I woke from a dream, 
And the house was full of light ; 

At the window two angel Sorrows 
Held back the curtains of night. 


The door was wide, and the house 
Was full of the morning wind; 

At the door two arméd warders 
Stood silent, with faces blind. 


I ran to the open door, 
For the wind of the world was sweet ; 
The warders with crossing weapons 
Turned back my issuing feet. 


I ran to the shining windows— 

There the wingéd Sorrows stood ; 
Silent they held the curtains, 

And the light fell through in a flood. 


I clomb to the highest window— 
Ah! there, with shadowed brow, 

Stood one lonely radiant Sorrow, 
And that, my love, was thou, 





I could not have sung this in public but 
that no one would suspect it was my own, or 
was in the least likely to understand a word 
of it—except her for whose ears and heart it 
was intended. 

As soon as I had finished, I rose and once 
more went searching for Mary. But as I 
looked, sadly fearing she was gone, I heard 
her voice close behind me. 

* Are those verses your own, Mr. Cumber- 
mede ?” she asked, almost in a whisper. 

I turned trembling. Her lovely face was 
looking up at me. 

“Yes,” I answered—“ as much my own as 
that I believe they are not to be found any- 
where. But they were given to me rather 
than made by me.” 

“Would you let me have them? Iam not 
sure that I understand them.” 

“T am not sure that I understand them 
myself. .They are for the heart rather than 
the mind. Of course you shall have them. 
They were written for you. All I have, all I 
am, is yours.” 

Her face flushed and grew pale again in- 
stantly. 

“You must not talk so,” she said. 
member.” 

“I can never forget. 
you say remember.” 

“On second thoughts, I must not have the 
verses. I beg your pardon.” 

“ Mary, you bewilder me. I have no right 
to ask you to explain, except that you speak 
as if I must understand. What have they 
been telling you about me?” 

“ Nothing—at least nothing that——’ 

She paused. 

“T try to live innocently, and were it only 
for your sake, shall never stop searching for 
the thread of life in its raveled skein.” 

“Do not say for my sake, Mr. Cumber- 
mede. ‘That means nothing. Say for your 
own sake, if not for God's.” 

“If you are going to turn away from me, 
I don’t mind how soon I follow Charley.” 

All this was said in a half-whisper, I bend- 
ing towards her where she sat, a little sheltered 
by one of a pair of folding-doors. My heart 
was like to break—or rather it seemed to have 
vanished out of me altogether, lost in a gulf 
of emptiness. Was this all? Was this the 
end of my dreaming? To be thus pushed 
aside by the angel of my resurrection? 

“Hush! hush!” she said kindly. 
must have many friends. But “a 

“But you will be my friend no more? Is 
that it, Mary?. Oh, if you knew all! And 
you are never, never to know it |” 


“ Re- 


I do not know why 


“You 
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Her still face was once more streaming 
with tears. I choked mine back, terrified at 
the thought of being observed; and without 
even offering my hand, left her and made my 
way through the crowd to the stair. On the 
landing I met Geoffrey Brotherton. We 
stared each other in the face, and passed. 

I did not sleep much that night, and when 
I did sleep, woke from one wretched dream 
after another, now crying aloud, and now 
weeping. What could I have done? or 
rather, what could any one have told her I 
had done, to make her behave thus to me? 
She did not look angry—nor even displeased 
—only sorrowful, very sorrowful; and she 
seemed to take it for granted I knew what 
it meant. When at length I finally woke, 
after an hour of less troubled sleep, I found 
some difficulty in convincing myself that 
the real occurrences of the night before 
had not been one of the many troubled 
dreams that had scared my repose. Even 
after the dreams had all vanished, and the 
facts remained, they still appeared more like 
a dim dream of the dead—the vision of Mary 
was so wan and hopeless, memory alone 
looking out from her worn countenance. 
There had been no warmth in her greeting, 
no resentment in her aspect; we met as if 


we had parted but an hour before, only that 
an open grave was between us, across which 


we talked in the voices of dreamers. She 
had sought to raise no barrier between us, 
just because we cou/d not meet, save as one 
of the dead and one of the living. What 
could it mean? But with the growing day 
awoke a little courage. I would at least try 
to find out what it meant. Surely @//. my 
dreams were not to vanish like the mist of 
the morning! To lose my dreams would be 
far worse than to lose the so-called realities 
of life. What were these to me? What value 
lay in such reality? Even God was as yet so 
dim and far off as to seem rather in the region 
of dreams—of those true dreams, I hoped, 
that shadow forth the real—than in the actual 
visible present. “Still,” I said to myself, 
“she had not cast me off; she did not refuse 
to know me; she did ask for my song, and I 
will send it.” 

I wrote it out, adding a stanza to the verses :— 

I bowed my head before her, 
And stood trembling in the light ; 
Phe dropped the heavy curtain, 
And the house was full of night. 

I then sought my friend’s chambers, 

«I was not aware you knew the Osbornes,” 
I said. “I wonder you never told me, see- 
ing Charley and you were such friends.” 





“T never saw one of them till last night. 
My sister and she knew each other some time 
ago, and have met again of late. What a 
lovely creature she is! But what became 
of you last night? You must have left be- 
fore any one else.” 

“T didn’t feel well.” 

“You don’t look the thing.” 

“TI confess meeting Miss Osborne rather 
upset me.” 

“Tt had the same effect on her. She 
was quite ill, my sister said this morning. 
No wonder! Poor Charley! I always had 
a painful feeling that he would come to grief 
somehow.” 

“Let's hope he’s come to something else 
by this time, Marston,” I said. 

‘“‘ Amen,” he returned. 

“Is her father or mother with her?” 

“No. They are to fetch her away—next 
week, I think it is.” 

I had now no fear of my communication 
falling into other hands, and therefore sent 
the song by post, with a note, in which I beg- 
ged her to let me know if I had done any- 
thing to offend her. Next morning I received 
the following reply :— 

“No, Wilfrid—for Charley’s sake, I must 
call you by your name—you have done noth- 
ing to offend me. Thank you for the song. 
I did not want you to send it, but I will keep 
it. You must not write to me again. Do 
not forget what we used to write about. 
God's ways are not ours. Your friend, Mary 
Osborne.” 

I rose and went out, not knowing whither. 
Half-stunned, I roamed the streets. I ate 
nothing that day, and when towards night I 
found myself near my chambers, I walked in 
as I had come out, having no intent, no fu- 
ture. I felt very sick, and threw myself on 
my bed. There I passed the night, half in 
sleep, half in a helpless prostration. When 
I look back, it seems as if some spiritual nar- 
cotic must have been given me, else how 
should the terrible time have passed and left 
me alive? When I came to myself, I found 
I was ill, and I longed to hide my head in the 
nest of my childhood. I had always looked 
on the Moat as my refuge at the last; now it 
seemed the only desirable thing—a lonely 
nook, in which to lie down and end the dream 
there begun—either, as it now seemed, in an 
eternal sleep, or the inburst of a dreary light. 
After the last refuge it could afford me it 
must pass from my hold; but I was yet able 
to determine whither. I rose and went to 
Marston. 

“ Marston,” I said, “I want to make my will.” 
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“ All right!” he returned; “but you look 
as if you meant to register itaswell. You've 
got a feverish cold: I see it in your eyes. 
Come along. I'll go home with you, and 
fetch a friend of mine who will give you some- 
thing to do you good.” 

“T can’t rest till I have made my will,” I 
persisted. 

“Well, there’s no harm in that,” he re- 
joined. “It won't take long, I dare say.” 

“Tt needn’t, anyhow. I only want to leave 


the small real property I have to Miss Os- 
borne, and the still smaller personal property 
to yourself.” 


“ All right, old boy! I haven't the slight- 
est objection to your willing your traps to me, 
but every objection in the world to your 
leaving them. ‘To be sure, every man, with 
anything to leave, ought to make his will be- 
times ;—so fire away.” 

In a little while the draught was finished. 

“TI shall have it ready for your signature 
by to-morrow,” he said. 

I insisted it should be done at once. I 
was going home, I said. He yielded. The 
will was engrossed, signed, and witnessed that 
same morning; and in the afternoon I set out, 
the first part of the journey by rail, for the 
Moat. 





He laughed. 


(To be continued.) 


THE ASSAULT OF ANTINOUS UPON ULYSSES.* 


ULysses entered, seemingly an old 
And wretched beggar, propped upon a staff, 
And wrapped in sordid weeds. He sat him down 
On the ashen threshold, just within the doors, 
And leaned against a shaft of cypress wood, 
Which some artificer had skillfully 
Wrought by a line and smoothed. ‘Telemachus 
Called to the swineherd, bade him come, and took 
A loaf that lay in the fair canister, 
And all the flesh which his two hands could grasp. 
“ Bear this to yonder stranger; bid him go 
And ask a dole from every suitor here. 
No beggar should be bashful in his need.” 
He spake, the hind obeyed, and drawing, near 
Ulysses, said to him in winged words : 
“These from Telemaghus, who bids thee ask 
A dole from every suitor, for he says, 
No beggar should be bashful in his need.” 
Ulysses, the sagacious, answered thus :-— 
“May Jove, the sovereign, make Telemachus 
A happy man among the sons of men, 
And grant him all his heart desires in life.” 
He spake, and took the gift in both his hands, 
And laid it down upon his tattered scrip 
Close to his feet. Then while the poet sang, 
He ate, and just as he had supped, the bard 
Closed his divine recital. Then ensued 
Great clamor in the hall, but Pallas came 
And moved Ulysses to arise, and ask 
From every suitor there a dole of bread, 
That he might know the better from the worse, 
Though none were to be spared. From right to left 
He took his way, and asked of every man, 





_ * From the forthcoming second volume of W. C. Bryant’s Translation of the Odyssey, Book xvii., now 
in press, and soon to be published by J. R. Osgood & Co, 
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With outstretched hand, as if he had been long 
A beggar. And they pitied him and gave, 

And looked at him with wonder, and inquired 
One of another who he was, and whence. 

Then spake Melanthius, keeper of the goats :— 

“Give ear, ye suitors of the illustrious queen ; 
As to this stranger, I have seen him once ; 

The swineherd brought him ; but I know him not, 
And of what race he is I cannot tell.” 

He spake ; Antinoiis chid the swineherd thus :— 
“Why hast thou brought him, too well known thyself? 
Have we not vagabonds enough ? enough 
Of sturdy beggars, pests of every feast, 

Or is it a light matter that they throng 

Hither to waste the substance of thy lord, 

And therefore thou art with this fellow here ?” 
And thus, Eumzeus, thou didst make reply :— 

“ Antinoiis, high as is thy station, thou 

Hast spoken ill. What man goes ever forth 

To bid a stranger to his house, unless 

The stranger be of those whose office is 

To serve the people, be he seer, or leech, 

Or architect, or poet heaven-inspired, 

Whose song is gladly heard? All these are called 

To feasts wherever men are found. But none 

Call in the poor to live upon their means. 

Antinoiis, thou, of all the suitor train, 

Dost ever with the,greatest harshness treat 

The servants of Ulysses, chiefly me. 

I heed it not while sage Penelope 

Dwells in the palace with her god-like son.” 

Then interposed discreet Telemachus :— 

“Nay, have no strife of words with him, I pray. 
Antinoiis takes delight in bitter words, 

And rails, and stirs up railing in the rest.” 

And then he turned, and thus with winged words 
Bespake Antinoiis: ‘“ Truly thou dost care 

For me as might a father for a son, 

Bidding me drive a stranger from my door 

With violent words—which God forbid. Take then 
Somewhat and give to him. I grudge it not, 
Nay, I advise it. Fear not to offend 

My mother or displease a single one 

Of all the household of the godlike chief, 
Ulysses. But thou hast no thought of this. 

It suits thee best to feast and never give.” 

Antinoiis thus rejoined: “O utterer 

Of big and braggart words! Telemachus, 

If all the other suitors would bestow 

As much as I will, he would not be seen 

Within these halls for three months yet to come.” 

So speaking, he brought forward to the sight 
From underneath the board a stool, on which 
Rested his dainty feet. The others all 
Gavé Somewhat to Ulysses till his scrip 
Was filled with meat and flesh. Then as he went 
Back to the threshold, there to feast on what 
The Greeks had given him in his rounds, he stopped 
Beside Antinoiis, and bespake him thus :— 
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*¢ Give somewhat also, friend. Thou dost not seem 
One of the humbler rank among the Greeks, 
But of the highest. Kingly is thy look ; 
It therefore will become thee to bestow 
More freely than the rest, and I will sound 
Thy praise through all the earth. Mine too was once 
A happy lot, for I inhabited 
A palace filled with goods, and often gave 
To wanderers, whosoever they might be 
That sought me out, and in whatever need. 
And I had many servants, and large store 
Of everything by which men live at ease 
And are accounted rich. Saturnian Jove, 
Such was his pleasure, brought me low ; for, moved 
By him, I joined me to a wandering band 
Of pirates, and to my perdition sailed 
Upon a distant voyage to the coast 
Of Egypt. In the river of that land 
I stationéd my good ships, and bade my men 
Remain with them and watch them well. I placed 
Sentries upon the heights. Yet confident 
In their own strength, and rashly giving way 
To greed, my comrades ravaged the fair fields 
Of the Egyptians, slew them, and bore off 
Their wives and little ones. The rumor reached 
The city soon: the people heard the alarm, 
And came together. With the dawn of day 
All the great plain was thronged with horse and foot, 
And gleamed with brass, while Jove the Thunderer sent 
A deadly fear into our ranks, where none 
Dared face the foe. On every side was death. 
The Egyptians hewed down many with the sword, 
And some they led away alive to toil 
For them in slavery. Me my captors gave 
Into a stranger's hands, upon his way 
To Cyprus, where he reigned a mighty king, 
Demetor, Jasus’ son, and thence, at last, 
I came through many hardships to this isle.” 
Antinoiis lifted up his voice, and said :— 
“What god hath sent this nuisance to disturb 
The banquet? Take thyself to the mid-hall, 
Far from my table, else expect to see 
An Egypt and a Cyprus of a sort 
That thou wilt little like. Thou art a bold 
And shameless beggar. Thou dost take thy round 
And ask from each, and foolishly they give, 
And spare not nor consider ; well supplied 
Is each, and freely gives what is not his.” 
Then sage Ulysses said, as he withdrew :— 
“’Tis strange ; thy mind agrees not with thy form. 
Thou wouldst not give a suppliant even salt | 
In thine own house,—thou who, while sitting here 
Fed at another's table, canst not bear 
To give me bread from thy well-loaded board.” 
He spake. Antinoiis grew more angry still, 
And frowned, and answered him with wingéd words :— 
“ Dealer in saucy words! I hardly think 
That thou wilt leave this palace unchastised.” 
He spake, and raised the footstool in his hand, 
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And smote Ulysses on the lower part 

Of the right shoulder. Like a rock he stood, 
Unmoved beneath the blow Antinoiis gave, 
But shook his head in silence as he thought 

Of vengeance. Then returning, he sat down 
Upon the threshold, where he laid his scrip 
Well filled, and thus bespake the suitor train :— 

“ Hear me, ye suitors of the illustrious queen. 
Grief or resentment no man feels for blows 
Received by him while fighting for his own,— 
His beeves or white-wooled sheep. But this man here, 
Antinotis, dealt that blow on me because 
I have an empty stomach ; hunger brings 
Great mischief upon men. If there be gods 
Or furies who avenge the poor, may death 
O’ertake Antinoiis ere his marriage-day.” 

He ended. Then again Eupeithes’ son, 
Antinotis, spake :—“ Eat, stranger, quietly : 

Sit still, or get thee hence ; our young men else 
Who hear thy words will seize thee by the feet 
Or hands, and drag thee forth and flay thee there.” 

He spake, and greatly were the rest incensed, 
And one of those proud youths took up the word :— 

** Antinoiis, it was ill of thee to smite 
That hapless wanderer. Madman! what if he 
Came down from heaven and were a god! The gods 
Put on the form of strangers from afar, 

And walk our towns in many different shapes, 
To mark the good and evil deeds of men.” 

Thus spake the suitors, but he heeded not 
Their words. Telemachus, who saw the blow, 
Felt his heart swell with anger and with grief, 
Yet from his eyelids fell no tear ; he shook 
His head in silence, pondering to repay 
The wrong. Meantime the sage Penelope 
Heard of the stranger smitten in her halls, 

And thus bespake the maidens of her train :— 

“ Would that Apollo, mighty with the bow, 
Might smite thee also.” Then Eurynomé, 

The matron of the household, said in turn :— 

“OQ were our prayers but heard, not one of these 
Should look upon the golden morn again.” 

Then spake again the sage Penelope :— 

“ Mother, they all are hateful ; every one 

Plots mischief, but Antinoiis most of all ; 

And he is like black death to be abhorred. 

A friendless stranger passes through these halls, 
Compelled by need, and asks an alms of each, 
And all the others give, and fill his scrip, 
Antinoiis flings a footstool, and the blow 
Bruises the shoulder of the suppliant man.” 

So talked they with each other where they sat 
In the queen’s chamber, ’mid the attendant train 
Of women, while meantime Ulysses took 1 
The evening meal. 


_——— +> oon __—_——_ 
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CHAPTER Tf, 


R. and Mrs. 
Robert 
Drummond 
lived in 
a pretty 
house in 
the Ken- 
sington dis- 
trict; a 
house, the 
very exter- 
nal aspect 
of which in- 
formed the 
passer-by 
who they 
were, or at 
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RNS house was 
embowered in its little garden ; and in spring, 
with its lilacsand laburnums, looked like agreat 
bouquet of bloom—as such houses often do. 

But built out from the house, and occupying a 

large slice of the garden at the side, was a long 

room, lighted with sky windows, and not byany 
means charming to look at outside, though 
the creepers, which had not long been planted, 
were beginning to climb upon the walls. It 
was connected with the house by a passage 
which acted as a conservatory, and was full 
of flowers; and everything had been done 
that could be done to render the new studio 
as beautiful in aspect as it was in meaning. 
But it was new, and had scarcely yet begun, 
as its proprietor said, to “ compose ” with its 
surroundings. Robert Drummond, accord- 
ingly, was a painter, a painter producing, in 
the meantime, pictures of the class called 
genre; but intending to be historical, and to 
take to the highest school of art as soon as 
life and fame would permit. He was a very 
good painter; his subjects were truly “felt” 
and exquisitely manipulated; but there was 
no energy of emotion, no originality of genius 
about them. A great many people admired 
them very much ; other painters lingered over 
them lovingly, with that true professional 
admiration of “good work”. which counter- 
acts the jealousy of trade in every honest 
mind, They were very saleable articles, in- 
deed, and had procured a considerable amount 
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of prosperity for the young painter. It was 
almost certain that he would be made an Asso- 
ciate at the next vacancy, and an Academician 
in time. But with all this, he was well aware 
that he was no genius, and so was his wife. 

The knowledge of this fact acted upon 
them in very different ways; but that its 
effect may be fully understood, the difference 
in their characters and training requires to be 
known. Robert Drummond had never been 
anything but a painter; attempts had been 
made in his youth to fix him to business, his 
father having been the senior clerk, much 
respected and utterly respectable, of a great 
City house ; and the attempt might have been 
successful but that accident had thrown him 
among artists, a kind of society very captivat- 
ing to a young man, especially when he has 
a certain command of a pencil. He threw 
himself into art, accordingly, with all his soul. 
He was the sort of man who would have 
thrown himself into anything with all his soul ; 
not for success or reward, but out of an 
infinite satisfaction in doing good work, and 
seeing beautiful things grow under his hand. 
He was of a very sanguine mind, a mind 
which seldom accepted defeat, but which, 
with instinctive unconscious wisdom, hesitated 
to dare the highest flights, and to put itself 
in conflict with those final powers which 
either vanquish a man or assure his triumph. 
Perhaps it was because there was some hidden 
possibility of wild despair and downfall in 
the man’s mind, of which only himself was 
aware, that he was thus cautious of putting 
his final fortune to the touch. But the fact 
was that he painted his pictures contentedly, 
conscientiously, doing everything well, and 
satisfied with the perfection of his work as 
work, though he was not unaware of the 
absence from it of any spark of divinity. He 
did not say it in so many words, but the 
sentiment of his mind was this :—*“ It is good 
work, work no man need be ashamed of. I 
am not a Raphael, alas! and I cannot help 
it. What is the good of being unhappy 
about a thing I cannot mend? I am doing 
my best; it 1s honest work, which I know I 
don’t slight or do carelessly ; and I can give 
her everything she wants except that, I should 
be too happy myself if she were but content.” 
But she was not content, and thus his happi- 
ness was brought down to the moderate pitch 
allowed to mortal bliss. 

She was very different from her Robert, 
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She had been a young lady of very good 
connections when she first met the rising 
young artist. I do not say that her connec- 
tions were splendid, or that she made an 
absolute mésad/iance, for that would be un- 
true. Her people, however, had been rich 
people for several generations. They had 
begun in merchandise, and by merchandise 
they had kept themselves up; but to have been 
rich from the time of your great-grandfather, 
with never any downfall or even break in the 
wealth, has perhaps more effect on the mind 
than that pride which springs from family. 
Well-descended people are aware that every 
family now and then gets into trouble, and 
may even fall into poverty without sacrificing 
any of its pretensions. But well-off people have 
not that source of enlightenment. When they 
cease to be very well off, they lose the great 
point of eminence on which they have taken 
their stand ; and, consequently, success is more 
absolutely necessary to them than it is to any 
other class in the community. Helen Burton 
besides was very proud, very ambitious, and 
possessed of that not unusual form of amour 
propre which claims distinction as a right— 
though she had not anything particular in her- 
self to justify her claim. She had, or believed 
she had, an utter contempt for that money 
which was the foundation of her family pride ; 
and she was, at the same time, too well en- 
dowed in mind, and too generous in temper, 
to be able to give herself up sincerely to wor- 
ship of that rank, which, as their only perpetual 
superior, tantalizes the imagination of the 
plebeian rich, and thrusts itself constantly 
before them. Helen could have married the 
son of a poor lord, and become the Honour- 
able Mrs. Somebody, with her mother’s bless- 
ing, had she so willed. But as her will took 
a totally different direction, she had defied 
and alienated her mother, who was also a 
woman of high spirit, and only some seven- 
teen years older than her only child; the 
consequence was that when Mrs. Burton 
found herself abandoned and left alone in 
the world, she married too, as truly out of 
pique as a girl sometimes does when deserted 
by her lover; and at her death left everything 
she had to her husband and the two small 
babies, one of them younger than Helen’s 
little Norah, whom she left behind. So that 
a little tragedy, of a kind not much noted 
by the world, had woven itself around the 
beginning of her married life. The mother’s 
second iage had not been a success, but 
was Helen to Shane for that? Nobody said 
she was, no one around her; but sometimes 





in the silence of the night, when she alone 


was awake, and all her household slept so 
peacefully Robert, good Robert, was 
not a success either, not such a man as she 
had hoped. She loved him sincerely, was 
grateful to him for his love, and for his 
constant regard to her wishes. But yet, in 
the depths of her heart,—no, not despised 
him, the expression is too strong,—but felt 
a minute shade of indignation mingle in 
her disappointment with him for not being a 
great genius, Why was he not a Raphael, a 
Titian? She had married him with the full 
understanding that he was such, that he 
would bring her sweet fame and distinction. 
And why had not he done it? Every time 
she looked at his pictures she found out the 
want of inspiration in them. She did not 
say anything. She was very kind, praising 
the pretty bits of detail, the wonderful per- 
fection of painting ; but Robert felt that he 
would rather have the President and all the 
Hanging Committee to pass judgment on his 
pictures than his wife. Her sense that he 
had somehow defrauded her by not mounting 
at once to the very height of his profession, 
seemed to endow her with a power of judg- 
ment a hundred-fold more than was justified 
by her knowledge of art. She saw the want 
of any soul in them at the first glance, 
from under her half-closed eyelids—and it 
seemed to Robert that in her heart she said : 
“ Another pretty piece of mediocrity, a thing 
to sell, not to live—with no‘genius, no genius 
in it.” These were the words Robert seemed 
to himself to hear, but they were not the real 
words which, in her heart, Helen uttered. 
These were rather as follows :—“ It is just the 
same as the last. It is no better, no better. 
And now everybody says he is-at his best. 
Oh! when his worst begins to come, what 
will become of us?” But she never said an 
uncivil word. She praised what she could, 
and she went her way languidly into the 
drawing-room. She had come down out of 
her sphere to give herself to him, and he had 
not repaid her as she expected. He had 
given her love—oh, yes; but not fame. She 
was Mrs. Drummond only; she was not 
pointed out where she went as the wife of 
the great painter. “Her husband is an 
artist” was all that anybody ever said. 

The effect of this upon poor Robert, how- 
ever, was much worse even it was upon his 
wife. Some time elapsed, it is true, before 
he discovered it. It took him even years to 
make out what it was that shadowed his little 
household over and diminished its brightness. 
But gradually a sense of the absence of that 
sympathetic backing up which a man expects 
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in his own house, and without which both 
men and women who have work to do are so 
apt to pine and faint, stole over him like a 
chill. When anything was said against his 
pictures outside, a gloom in his wife’s face 
would show him that worse was thought 
within. He had no domestic shield from 
adverse criticism. It was not kept in the 
outer circle of his mind, but was allowed to 
penetrate down to his heart, and envelop him 
in a heavy discouragement. Even applause 
did not exhilarate him. “ She does not 
think I deserve it,” was what he would say 
to himself; and the sense of this criticism 
which never uttered a word weighed upon the 
poor fellow’s soul. It made his hand un- 
steady many a day when his work depended 
on a firm touch—and blurred the colours 
before his eyes, and dulled his thoughts. 
Two or three times he made a spasmodic 
effort to break through his mediocrity, and 
then the critics (who were very well pleased 
on the whole with his mediocrity) shook their 
heads, and warned him against the sensa- 
tional. But Helen neither approved nor 
condemned the change. To her it was all 
alike, always second-rate. She did her very 
best to applaud, but she could not brighten 
up into genuine admiration the blank com- 
What could she do? 


posure in her eyes. 
There was something to be said for her, as 
well as for him. She could not affect to 
admire what she felt to be commonplace. 
Nature had given her a good eye, and intense 
feeling had strengthened and corrected it. 
She saw all the weakness, the flatness, with 


fatal certainty. What, then, could she say? 
But poor Robert, though he was not a great 
artist, was the most tender-hearted, amiable, 
affectionate of men ; and this mode of criticism 
stole the very heart out of him. There is no 
such want in the world as that want of back- 
ing up. It is the secret of weakness and 
failure, just as strong mors! support and 
sympathy is the very secret of strength. He 
stood steady and robust to the external eye, 
painting many pictures every year, getting 
very tolerable prices, keeping his household 
very comfortable, a man still under forty, 
healthy, cheerful, and vigorous ; but all the 
time he was sapped at the foundations. He 
had lost his confidence in himself, and it was 
impossible to predict how he would have 
borne any sudden blow. 

It was about this time that Mr. Reginald 
Burton, a cousin of Helen’s, who had once, 
it was sup desired to be something 
nearer to her, found out the house in Ken- 
sington, and began to pay them visits. The 





circumstances of her marriage had separated 
her from her own people. The elder among 
them had thought Helen unkind to her 
mother; the younger ones had felt that 
nothing had come of it to justify so romantic 
a story. So that when Reginald Burton met 
the pair in society it was the reopening of an 
altogether closed chapter of her life. Mr. 
Burton was a man in the City in very ex- 
tensive business. He was chairman of ever 
so many boards, and his name, at the head 
of one company or another, was never out of 
the newspapers. He had married since his 
cousin did, and had a very fine place in the 
country, and was more well off still than it 
was natural for the Burtons to be. Helen, 
who had never liked him very much, and had 
not even been grateful to him for loving her, 
received his visits now without enthusiasm ; 
but Drummond, who was open-hearted like 
his kind, and who had no sort of jealousy 
about “ Helen’s friends,” received him with a 
cordiality which seemed to his wife much 
too effusive. She would not accept the invi- 
tation which Mrs. Burton sent to pay a long 
visit to Dura, their country place; but she 
could not be less than civil to her cousin 
when he insisted upon calling, nor could she 
openly resist when he carried off her husband 
to City dinners, or unfolded to him the 
benefits of this or that new society. Drum- 
mond had done very well in his profession, 
notwithstanding Helen’s dissatisfaction with 
his work; and also notwithstanding her dis- 
satisfaction, she was a good housewife, doing 
her duty wisely. She had a hundred a year 
of her own, which Drummond had taken 
care to have settled upon herself; but since 
they had grown richer he had insisted upon let- 
ting this accumulate as “ a portion for Norah,” 
and the two had laid by something besides. 
For painter-folk it will be readily seen they 
were at the very height of comfort—a pretty 
house, one pretty child, a litiie reserve of 
money, slowly but pleasantly accumulating. 
And money, though it is an ignoble thing, 
has so much to do with happiness! Drum- 
mond, who had been quite content to think 
that there was a portion saving up for Norah, 
and to whom it had not occurred that his 
little capital could be made use of, and pro- 
duce twenty and an -hundredfold, gradually 
grew interested, without being aware of it, in 
the proceedings of Mr. Burton, He began 
to talk, half laughingly half with intention, of 
the wonderful difference between the slow ly- 
earned gains of labour and those dazzling 
results of speculation. _ “ These fellows seem 
simply to coin money,” he said, “ half in jest 
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and whole in earnest ;” “everything they 
touch seems to become gold. It looks in- 
credible ” and he wound up with a nervous 
laugh in which there was some agitation. 
Helen had all a woman’s conservatism on 
this point. 

“It zs incredible, you may be sure,” she 
said. “ Howcan they invent money? Some 
one will have to pay for it somewhere ;” 
which was a sentence of profound wisdom, 
much deeper than she thought. 

“ So one would say,” said Drummond, still 
laughing; “but nobody seems to suffer. 
By Jove! as much as—not to say I, who 
am one of the rank and file—but as Welby or 
Hartwell Home get for one of their best 
pictures, your cousin will clear in five minutes, 
without taking the slightest trouble. When 
one sees it, one feels hugely tempted ”—he 
added, looking at her. He was one of those 
men who like to carry their people’s sym- 
pathy with them. He wanted not acqui- 
escence simply, but approval ; and, notwith- 
standing that he was very well used to the 
absence of it, sought it still. She would not 
—could not, perhaps—enter warmly into the 
subject of his pictures; but here was a new 
matter. He looked up at her with a certain 


longing—ready, poor fellow, to plunge into 


anything if she would but approve. 

“‘T hope you won't let yourself be tempted 
to anything, Robert, that you don’t see the 
end of,” she said; but so gently that her 
husband’s heait rose. 

“ Trust me for that,” he said joyously, “ and 
you shall have the first fruits, my darling. I 
have not as fine a house for you as your cousin 
can give to his wife, but for all that , 

* For all that,” she said, laughing, “ I would 
not change with Mrs. Reginald Burton. I 
am not tempted by the fine house.” 

“I have thought how we can make this 
one a great deal better,” he said, as he 
stooped to kiss her before he went out. He 
looked back upon her fondly as he left the 
room, and said to himself that if he wished 
for gain it was for her sake—his beautiful 
Helen! He had painted her furtively over 
and over again, though she never would sit 
to him. A certain shadow of her was in all 
his pictures, showing with more or less dis- 
tinctness according as he loved or did not 
love his temporary heroine; but he knew 
that when this was pointed-out to her she 
did not like it. She was anxious that every- 
body should know she did not sit to him. 
She was very indignant at the idea that a 
painter’s wife might serve her husband as a 
model. “Why should a painter's profession, 





which ought to be one of the noblest in the 
world, be obtruded upon the outer world at 
every step?” she said. But yet as he was a 
painter, every inch of him, his eye caught 
the pose of her head as she moved, and made 
a mental note of it. And yet she was not, 
strictly speaking, a beautiful woman. She 
was not the large Juno, who is our present 
type of beauty; she was not blazing with 
colour—red, and white, and golden—like the 
Rubens-heroines of the studio; nor was she 
of the low-browed, sleepy-eyed, sensuous, 
classic type. She was rather colourless on 
the contrary. Her hair was olive-brown, 
which is so harmonious with a pale com- 
plexion ; her eyes hazel-grey; her colour 
evanescent, coming and going, and rarely at 
any time more than a rose tint; her very lips, 
though beautifully formed, were only rose— 
not scarlet-—and her figure was slight and 
deficient in “grand curves.” Her great charac- 
teristic was what the French call distinction ; 
a quality to which in point of truth she had 
no claim—for Helen, it must be remembered, 
was no long-descended lady. She was the pro- 
duce of three generations of money, and a race 
which could be called nothing but Philistine; 
and from whence came her high-bred look, 
her fanciful pride, her unrealisable ambition it 
would be difficult to say. 

She went over the house with a little sigh 
after Robert was gone, professedly in the 
ordinary way of a housewife’s duty, but really 
with reference to his last words. Yes, the 
house might be made a great deal better. 
The drawing-room was a very pretty one— 
quite enough for all their wants—but the 
dining-room was occupied by Drummond as 
his studio, according to an arrangement very 
common among painters. This, it will be 
perceived, was before the day of the new 
studio, The dining-room was thus occupied, 
and asmaller room, such as in most suburban 
houses is appropriated generally to the often 
scanty books of the family, was the eating- 
room of the Drummonds. It was one of those 
things which made Helen’s pride wince—a 
very petty subject for pride, you will say— 
but, then, pride is not above petty things ; 
and it wounded her to be obliged to say 
apologetically to her cousin—“ The real 
dining-room of the house is Mr. Drummond's 
studio. We content ourselves with this in 
the meantime.” “Oh, yes; I see; of course 
he must want space and light,” Reginald 
Burton had replied with patronising compla- 
cency, and a recollection of his own banquet- 
ing-hall at Dura. How Helen hated him 
at that moment, and how much aggravated 
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she felt with poor Robert smiling opposite to 
her, and feeling quite comfortable on the 
subject ! ‘‘We painters are troublesome things,” 
he even said, as if it was a thing to smile at. 
Helen went and looked in at the studio on 
this particular morning, and made a rapid 
calculation how it could be “ made better.” 
It would have to be improved off the face of 
the earth, in the first place, as a studio ; and 
then carpeted, and tabled, and mirrored, and 
ornamented to suit its new destination. It 
would take a good deal of money to do it, 
but that was not the first consideration. The 
thing was, where was Robert to go? She, for 
her part, would have been reconciled to it 
easily, could he have made up his mind to have 
a studio apart from the house, and come 
home when his work was done. That would 
be an advantage in every way. It would secure 
that in the evening, at least, his profession 
should be banished. He would have to 
spend the evening as gentlemen usually do, 
yawning his head off if he pleased, but not 
professional for ever. It would no longer be 
possible for him to put on an old coat, and 
steal away into that atmosphere of paint, and 
moon over his effects, as he loved to do now. 
He liked Helen to go with him, and:she did 
so often, and was tried almost beyond her 


strength by his affectionate lingerings over 
the canvas which, in her soul, she felt would 
never be any better, and his appeals to her to 


suggest and to approve. Nothing would 
teach him not to appeal to her. Though he 
divined what she felt, though it had eaten 
into his very life, yet still he would try again. 
Perhaps this time she might like it better— 
perhaps 

“If he would only have his studio out of 
doors,” Helen reflected. She was too sure of 
him to be checked by the thought that his 
heart might perhaps learn to live out of doors 
too as well as his pictures, did she succeed in 
driving them out. No such doubt ever crossed 
her mind. He loved her, and nobody else, 
she knew. His mind had never admitted 
another idea but hers. She was a woman 
who would have scorned to be jealous in any 
circumstances—but she had no temptation to 
be jealous. He was only a moderate painter. 
He would never be as splendid as Titian, 
with a prince to pick up his pencil—which 
was what Helen’s semi - Philistine pride 
would have prized. But he loved her so 
as no man had ever surpassed. She knew 
that, and was vaguely pleased by it; yet not 
as she might have been had there ever been 
any doubt about the matter. She was utterly 
sure of him, and it did not excite her one way 





or another. But his words had put a little 
gentle agitation in her mind. She put down her 
calculation on paper when she went back to 
the drawing-room after her morning occupa- 
tions were over, and called Norah to her 
music. Sideboard so much, old carved oak, 
to please him, though for herself she thought 
it gloomy ; curtains, for these luxuries he had 
not admitted to spoil his light; a much 
larger carpet—-she made her list with some 
pleasure while Norah played her scales. And 
that was the day on which the painter’s com- 
mercial career began. 


CHAPTER II, 


DruMMOND’s first speculations were very 
successful, as is so often the case with the 
innocent and ignorant dabbler in commercial 
gambling. Mr. Burton instructed him what 
to do with his little capital, and he did it 
He knew nothing about business, and was 
docile to the point of servility to his dis- 
interested friend, who smiled at his two thou- 
sand pounds, and regarded it with amused 
condescension. Two thousand pounds! It 
meant comfort, ease of mind, moral strength, 
to Drummond. It made him feel that in the 
contingency of a bad year, or a long illnes8, 
or any of the perils to which men and artists 
are liable, he would still be safe, and that his 
wife and child would not suffer; but to the 
rich City man it was a bagatelle scarcely 
worth thinking of. When he really consented 
to employ his mind about it, he made such 
use of it as astonished and delighted the inno- 
cent painter. All that his simple imagination 
had ever dreamed seemed likely to be carried 
out. This was indeed money-making he felt— 
Trade spelt with avery big capital, and meaning 
something much more splendid than anything 
he had hitherto dreamt of. But then he 
could not have done it by himself or without 
instruction, Burton could not have been 
more at a loss in Drummond's studio than 
he would have felt in his friend’s counting- 
house. Mr. Burton was “a merchant;” a 
vague term which nevertheless satisfied the 
painter's mind. He was understood to be 
one of the partners in Rivers’s bank, but his 
own business was quite independent of that. 
Money was the material he dealt in—his 
stock-in-trade. He understood the Funds as 
a doctor understands the patient whose pulse 
he feels every day. He could divine when 
they were going to rise and when they were. 
going to fall. And there were other ways in 
which his knowledge told still more wonder- 
fully. He knew when a new invention, a 
new manufacture, was going to be popuiar, 
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by some extraordinary magic which Drum- 
mond could not understand. He would 
catch a speculation of this sort at its tide, 
and take his profit from it, and bound off 
again uninjured before the current began to 
fall. In all these matters he was knowing 
beyond most men; and he lent to his cou- 
sin’s husband all the benefit of his experience. 
For several years Drummond went on adding 
to his store in a manner so simple and de- 
lightful, that his old way of making money, 
the mode by which months of labour went 
to the acquisition of a few hundred pounds, 
looked almost laughable to him. He con- 
tinued it because he was fond of his art, and 
loved her for herself alone; but he did it 
with a sort of banter, smiling at the folly of it, 
as an enlightened old lady might look at her 
spinning-wheel. The use of it? Well, as for 
that, the new ways of spinning were better 
and cheaper ; but still not for the use, but for 
the pleasure of it!—So Drummond clung to 
his profession, and worked almost as hard at 
it as ever. And in the additional ease of his 
circumstances, not needing to hurry anything 
for an exhibition, or sacrifice any part of his 
design for the fancy of a buyer, he certainly 
painted better than usual, and was made an 
Associate, to the general satisfaction of his 
brethren, These were the happy days in 
which the studio was built. It was connected 
with the house, as I have said, by a conser- 
vatory, a warm, glass-covered, fragrant, balmy 
place, bright with flowers. “There must 
always be violets, and there must always be 
colour !” he had said to the nurseryman who 
supplied and kept his fairy palace in order, 
after the fashion of London. And if ever 
there was a flowery way contrived into the 
thorny haunts of Art it was this. It would 
perhaps be rash to say that this was the 
happy time of Drummond’s married life, for 
they had always been happy, with only that 
one drawback of Helen’s dissatisfaction with 
her husband’s work. They had loved each 
other always, and their union had been most 
true and full. But the effect of wealth was 
mollifying, as it so often is. Prosperity has 
been railed at much, as dangerous and dead- 
ening to the higher being ; but prosperity 
increases amiability and smooths down as- 
perities as nothing else can. It did not 
remove that one undisclosed and untellable 
grievance which prevented Mrs. Drummond’s 
life from attaining perfection, but it took 
away ever so many little points of irritation 
which aggravated that. She got, for one 
thing, the dining-room she wanted —a prosaic 
matter, yet one which Helen considered im- 





portant—and she got, what she had not 
bargained for, that pretty conservatory, and 
a bunch of violets every day—a lover-like 
gift which pleased her. Things, in short, 
went very well with them at this period of 
their existence. Her discontents were more 
lulled to sleep than they had ever been before. 
She still saw the absence of any divine mean- 
ing in her husband’s pictures ; but she saw it 
with gentler eyes. The pictures did not seem 
so entirely his sole standing-ground. If hecould 
not grow absolutely illustrious by that or any 
personal means of acquiring fame, he might 
still hold his own in the world by other 
means. Helen sighed over her Titian-dream, 
but to a great extent she gave it up. Great- 
ness was not to be; but comfort, and even 
luxury were probable. Her old conditions of 
life seemed to be coming back to her. It 
was not what she had dreamed of ; but yet it 
was better to have mediocrity with ease and 
modest riches, and pleasant surroundings, 
than mediocrity without those alleviations. 
To do her justice, had her husband been a 
great unsuccessful genius, in whom she had 
thoroughly believed, she would have borne 
privation proudly and with a certain triumph. 
But that not being so, she returned to her 
old starting-ground with a sigh that was not 
altogether painful, saying to herself that she 
must learn to be content with what she had, 
and not long for what she could not have. 

Thus they were happier, more hopeful, 
more at their ease. They went more into 
society, and received more frequent visits 
from their friends. The new studio made 
many social pleasures possible that had not 
been possible. Of itself it implied a certaia 
rise in the world. It gave grace and com- 
pleteness to their little house. Nobody could 
say any longer that it was half a house and 
half a workshop, as Helen, under her breath, 
in her in:patience, had sometimes declared it 
to be. The workshop phase was over, the 
era of self-denial gone—and yet Robert was 
not driven from the art he loved, nor pre- 
vented from putting on his old coat and 
stealing away in the evenings to visit the 
mistress who was dearer to him than anything 
else except his wife. 

This was the state of affairs when the painter 
one day entered Helen’s drawing-room in a 
state of considerable excitement. He was 
full of a new scheme, greater than anything 
he had as yet been engaged in. Rivers’s 
bank, which was half as old as London, 
which held as high repute as the Bank of 
England, which was the favourite depository 
of everybody’s money, from ministers of state 
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down to dressmakers, was going to undergo 
a revolution. The Riverses themselves had 
all died out, except, indeed, the head of the 
house, who was now Lord Rivers, and had 
no more than a nominal connection with the 
establishment which had been the means of 
bringing him to his present high estate. The 
other partners had gradually got imrhersed 
in other business. Mr. Burton, for instance, 
confessed frankly that he had not time to 
attend to the affairs of the bank, and the 
others were in a similar condition :—they 
had come in as secondaries, and they found 
themselves principals, and it was too much 
for them. They had accordingly decided to 
make Rivers’s a joint-stock bank. This was 
the great news that Drummond brought home 
to his wife. “I will put everything we have 
into it,” he said in his enthusiasm, “ unless 
you object, Helen. We can never have such 
another chance. Most speculations have a 
doubtful element in them ; but this is not at 
all doubtful. There is an enormous business 
ready made to our hands, and all the tradi- 
tions of success, and the best names in the 
City to head our list—for of course the old 
partners hold shares, and will be made direc- 
tors of the new company And—you will 
laugh, Helen, but for you and the child I 


feel able to brave anything—I am to be a 
director too.” 
“You!” cried Helen, with a surprise which 


had some mixture of dismay. “But you 
don’t know anything about business. You 
can’t even [ 

“Reckon up my own accounts,” said the 
painter placidly—* quite true ; but you see 
it is a great deal easier to calculate on a 
large scale than on a small scale. I assure 
you I understand the banking system—at 
least, I shall when I have given my mind to 
it. Ishouldn’t mind even,” he said, laugh- 
ing, “ making an effort to learn the multipli- 
cation table. Norah might teach me. Be- 
sides, to speak seriously, it doesn’t matter in 
the least: there are clerks and a manager to 
do all that, and other directors that know all 
about it, and I shall learn in time.” 

“ But, then, why bea director at all?” said 
Helen, She said this more from a woman’s 
natural hesitation at the thought of change, 
than from any dislike of the idea; for she 
belonged to the race from which directors 
come by nature. Poor Drummond could not 
give any very good reason why he desired this 
distinction ; but he looked very wise, and set be- 
fore her with gravity all the privileges involved. 
_ “It brings something in,” he said, “ either 
in the way of salary, or. special profits, or 





something. Ask your cousin. I don’t pre- 
tend to know very much about it. But I 
assure you he is very great upon the advan- 
tages involved. He says it will be the making 
of me. It gives position and influence and 
all that—” 

“To a painter!” said Helen: and in her 
heart she groaned. Her dream came back 
like a mist, and wove itself about her head. 
What distinction would it have given to 
Raphael or to Titian, or even to Gains- 
borough or Sir Joshua Reynolds, to be made 
directors of a bank? She groaned in ker 
heart, and then she came back to herself, 
and caught her husband’s eyes looking at 
her with that grieved and wondering look, 
half aware of the disappointment he had 
caused her, humbled, sorry, suspicious, yet 
almost indignant, the look with which he had 
sometimes regarded her from among his pic- 
tures in the day when art reigned alone over 
his life. Helen came abruptly to herself 
when she met that glance, and said hurriedly, 
“It cannot change your position much, 
Robert, in our world.” 

“No,” he said, with a glance of sudden 
brightness in his eyes which she did not 
understand ; “but, my darling, our world 
may expand, I should like you to be some- 
thing more than a poor painter’s wife, Helen 
—you who might be a princess! I should 
not have ventured to marry you if I had not 
hoped to make you a kind of princess; but 
you don’t believe I can; do you?” Here he 
paused, and, she thought, regarded her with 
a wistful look, asking her to contradict him. 
But how could she contradict him? It was 
true. The wife of a pleasant mediocre painter, 
Associate, or in time Academician—that was 
all. Not a thorough lady of art such as— 
such as—— Such as whom? Poor Andrea's 
Lucrezia, who ruined him? That was the 
only painter’s wife that occurred to Helen. 

“ Dear Robert,” she said earnestly, “ never 
mind me: so long as I have you and Norah, 
I care very little about princesses. We are 
very well and very happy as we are. I think 
you should be careful, and consider well be- 
fore you make any change.” 

But by this time the brightness that had been 
hanging about him came back again likeagleam 
of sunshine. He kissed her witha joyous laugh, 
“You are only a woman,” he said, “ after all. 
You don’t understand what it is to be a British 
director. Fancy marching into the bank with a 
lordly stride, and remembering the days when 
one was thankful to have a balance of five 

unds to one’scredit! You don't see the funof 
it, Helen ; and the best of the whole is that an 
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R.A. on the board of directors will be an ad- 
vantage, Burton says. Why, heaven knows. 
I suppose he thinks it will conciliate the pro- 
fession. We painters, you see, are known to 
have so much money floating about! But, 
any how, he thinks an R.A. a 

** But, Robert! you are not an R.A.” 

“Not yet. I forgot to tell you,” he added, 
lowering his voice, and putting on a sudden 
look of gravity, which was half real, half 
innocently hypocritical. ‘Old Welby died 
last night.” 

Then there was a little pause. They were 
not glad that old Welby was dead. A serious 
shade came over both their faces for the 
moment—the homage, partly natural, partly 
conventional, that human nature pays to 
death. And then they clasped each other’s 
hands in mutual congratulation. ‘The vacant 
place would come to Drummond in the 
course of nature. He was known to be the 
first on the list of Associates. Thus he had 
obtained the highest honours of his pro- 
fession, and it was this and not the bank 
directorship which had filled him with triumph. 
His wife’s coldness, however, checked his 
delight. His profession and the public ad- 
judged the honour to him; but Helen had 
not adjudged it. If the prize had been hers 
to bestow, she would not have given it to 
him. This made his heart contract even in 
the moment of his triumph. But yet he was 
triumphant. To him it was the highest 
honour in the world. 

“Poor old Welby!” he said. “He was a 
great painter ; and now that he is dead, he 
will be better understood. He was fifty be- 
fore he entered the Academy,” the painter 
continued, with halj-conscious self-glorifica- 
tion. “He was a long time making his 
way.” 

“ And you are more than ten years younger,” 
said Helen. Surely that might have changed 
her opinion if anything could. “ Robert, are 
you to be put upon this bank because you 
are an R.A. ?” 

“And for my business talents generally,” 
he said, with a laugh. His spirits were too 
high to be subdued. He would not hear 
reason, nor, indeed, anything except the con- 
fused delightful chatter about his new eleva- 
tion, in which the fumes of happiness get vent. 
He plunged into an immediate revelation of 
what he would do in his new capacity. “It 
will be odd if one can’t make the Hanging 
Committee a little more reasonable,” he said. 
“I shall set my face against that hideous 
habit of filling up ‘the line’ with dozens of 
bad pictures because the men have R.A. at 





their names. Do you remember, Helen, that 
year when I was hung up at the ceiling? It 
nearly broke my heart. It was the year 
before we were married.” 

“They were your enemies then,” said 
Helen, with some visionary remnant of the 
old indignation which she had felt about that 
base outrage before she was Robert Drum- 
mond’s wife. She had not begun to criticise 
him then—to weigh his pictures and find 
them wanting; and she could still remember 
her disgust and hatred of the Hanging 
Committee of that year. Now no Hang- 
ing Committee could do any harm. It had 
changed its opinion and applauded the painter, 
but she—had changed her opinion too, Then 
this artist-pair did as many such people do. 
By way of celebrating the occasion they went 
away to the country, and spent the rest of the 
day like a pair of lovers. Little Norah, who 
was too small to be carried off on such short 
notice, was left at home with her governess, 
but the father and mother went away to 
enjoy the bright summer day, and each other, 
and the event which had crowned them with 
glory. Even Helen’s heart was moved with 
a certain thrill of satisfaction when it occurred 
to her that some one was pointing her hus- 
band out as “ Drummond the painter—the 
new R.A.” He had won his blue ribbon, 
and won it honestly, and nobody in England, 
nobody in the world was above him in his 
own profession. He was as good asa Duke, 
or even superior, for a Duke (poor wretch !) can- 
not help himself, whereas a painter achieves 
his own distinction. Helen let this new soft- 
ness steal into her soul. She even felt that 
when she looked at the pictures next time 
they would have a light in them which she 
had not yet been able to perceive. And the 
bank, though it was so much more important, 
sank altogether into the background, while 
the two rowed down the river in the summer 
evening, with a golden cloud of pleasure and 
glory around them. They had gone to Rich- 
mond, where so many happy people go to 
realise their gladness. And were the pair of 
lovers new betrothed, who crossed their path 
now and then without seeing them, more 
blessed than the elder pair? “I wonder if 
they will be as happy ten years hence?” 
Helen said, smiling at them with that mingling 
of sweet regret and superiority with which 
we gaze at the reflection of a happiness we 
have hadinourday. “ Yes,” said the painter, 
“if she is as sweet to him as my wife has 
been to me.” What more could a woman 
want to make her glad? If Helen had not 
been very happy in his love, it would have 
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made her heart sick to think of all her failures achieved was his own affair, and consequently 
towards him; but she was very happy; and _ its interest was soon exhausted to his friend, 
happiness is indulgent not only to its friends, | who, for his part, had a subject of his own, 
but even to itself. of which the interest was inexhaustible. Mr. 
| Burton was very explanatory, in his genial, 
| mercantile way. He made it clear even to 
Helen, who was not above the level of ordi- 

Mr. Burton, however, was soon re- nary womankind in her understanding of 
stored to pre-eminence in the affairs of business. He had no difficulty in convincing 
the Drummonds. The very next day he her that Robert Drummond, R.A., would be 
dined with them, and entered on the whole an addition to the list of directors; but it 
question. ‘The glory which the painter had was harder to make the reasons apparent 


CHAPTER III, 








Sometimes 


why “ Rivers’s” should change its character. | own over-burdened condition. 
If it was so firmly established, so- profitable, he was detained in the city while the guests 
and so popular, why should the partners de- | at a state dinner-party awaited him at home. 
sire to share their good fortune with others? | His carriage had waited for him for two 


Mrs. Drummond asked. Herhusband laughed 
with the confidence of a man who knew all 


hours together at the railway, while he was 
busy in town, toiling over the arrears of work 


about it, at the simplicity of such a question, | at Rivers’s. “We have a jewel of a ma- 


but Mr. Burton, on the contrary, took the 
greatest pains to explain all. He pointed 
out to her all the advantages of “‘new blood.” 
The bank was doing well, and making endr- 
mous profits; but still it might do better 
with more energetic management. Mr. Bur- 
ton described and deplored pathetically his 





nager,” he said, “or we néver could get on 
at all. You know Golden, Drummond? 
There never was such a fellow for work—and 
a head as clear as steel; never forgets any- 
thing ; never lets an opportunity slip him. 
But for him, we never could have got on so 
long in this way. But every man’s strength 
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has its limits. And we must have ‘new 
blood.’” 

Thus Helen gradually came to an under- 
standing of the whole, or at least thought 
she did. At all events, she understood about 
the “‘ new blood.” Her own Robert was new 
blood of the most valuable kind. His name 
would be important, for the business of 
“ Rivers’s” was to a considerable extent a 

rivate business. And his good sense and 
industry would be important too. 

‘Talk about business talent,” Mr. Burton 
said; ‘‘business talent means good sense 
and prudence. It means the capacity to see 
what ought to be done, and the spirit to do 
it ; and if you add to this discretion enough 
not to go too far, you have everything a 
man of business needs. Of course all tech- 
nical knowledge has to be acquired, but that 
is easily done.” 

“ But is Robert so accomplished as all 
this?” Helen said, opening her eyes. She 
would not for all England, have disclosed to 
her cousin that Robert, in her eyes, was any 
thing less than perfect. She would not, for 
her life, have had him know that her husband 
was not the first of painters and of men ; but 
yet an exclamation of wonder burst from her. 
She was not herself so sure of his clear- 
sightedness and discretion. And when Robert 
laughed with a mixture of vanity and amuse- 
ment at the high character imagined for him, 
Helen flushed also with something between 
anger and shame. 

“ Your own profession is a different thing,” 
she said hastily. “You have been trained 
for that. But to be an R.A. does not make 
you a man of business—and painting is your 
profession, Robert. More will be expected 
from you now, instead of less.” 

“ But we are not going to interfere with 
his time, my dear Helen,” said her cousin 
cheerfully. “A meeting of directors once a 
week or so—a consultation when we meet— 
his advice, which we can always come to 
ask. Bless my soul, we are not going to 
sweep up a great painter for our small con- 
cern. No, no; you may make yourself quite 
easy. In the meantime Drummond is not 
to give us much more than the benefit of his 
name.” 

“And all his money,” Helen said to her- 
self as she withdrew to the drawing-room, 
where her little Norah awaited her. His 
money had increased considerably since this 
new era in their lives began, It was some- 
thing worth having. now—something that 
would make the little girl a heiress in a 
humble way. And he was going to risk it 





all. She went into the conservatory in the 
twilight and walked up and down and pon- 
dered—wondering if it was wise to do it; 
wondering if some new danger was about to 
swallow them up. Her reasonings, however, 
were wholly founded upon matters quite dis- 
tinct from the real question. She discussed 
it with herself, just as her husband would 
discuss it with himself, in a way common to 
women, and painters, and other unbusiness- 
like persons, on every ground but the real one. 
First, he had followed Reginald Burton’s 
advice in all his speculations, and had gained. 
Would it be honourable for him to give up 
following his advice now, especially in a matter 
which he had so much at heart? Secondly, 
by every means in his power, Reginald 
Burton took occasion to throw in er face 
(Helen’s) the glories and splendour of his 
wife, and of the home he had given her, 
and all her high estate. Helen herself was 


conscious of having refused these glories and , 


advantages. She had chosen to be Robert 
Drummond’s wife, and thrown aside the 
other ; butgstill the mention of Mrs. Burton 
and her luxuries had a certain stinging and 
stimulating effect upon her. She scorned, 
and yet would have been pleased to emu- 
late that splendour. The account of it put 
her out of patience with her own humility, 
notwithstanding that she took pride in that 
humility, and felt it more consistent with the 
real dignity of her position than any splen- 
dour, And then, thirdly, the thought would 
come in that even the magic title of R.A. 
had not thrown any celestial light into 
Robert’s pictures, That very morning she 
had stood for half an hour, while he was out, 
in front of the last, which still stood on his 
easel, and tried to reason herself into love of 
it. It was a picture which ought to have 
been great. It was Francesca and Paolo, in 
the story, reading together at the crisis of 
their fate. Tie glow and ardour of sup- 
pressed passion had somehow toned down 
in Drummond’s hands to a gentle light. 
There was a sunset warmth of colour about 
the pair, which stood in place of that fiercer 
illumination ; and all the maze of love and 
madness, all the passion and misery and 
delight, all the terror of fate involved, and 
shadow of the dark, awful world beyond, had 
sunk into a tender picture of a pair of lovers, 
innocent and sweet, Helen had stood before 
it with a mixture of discouragement and 
longing impossible to put into words. Oh, 
if she could but breathe upon it, and breathe 
in the lacking soul! Oh, if she could but 
reflect into Drummond's eyes the passion of 
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humiliation and impatience and love which 
was in her own! But she could not. As 
Helen paced up and down the pretty orna- 
mented space, all sweet with flowers, which 
her husband’s love had made for her, this 
picture rose before her like a ghost. He 
who painted it was an R.A. It was ex- 
quisitely+ painted—a very miracle of colour 
and manipulation. There was not a detail 
which could be improved, nor a line which 
was out of drawing. He would never do 
anything better, never, never! Then why 
should he go on trying, proving, over and 
over, how much he could, and how much he 
could not do? Better, far better, to throw it 
aside for ever, to grow rich, to make himself 
a name in another way. 

Thus Helen reasoned in the vehemence of 
her thoughts. She was calm until she came 
to this point. She thought she was very 
calm, reasonable to the highest pitch, in 
everything ; and yet the blood began to boil 
and course through her veins as she pursued 
the subject. Sometimes she walked as far as 
the door of the studio, and pausing to look 
in, saw that picture glimmering on the easel, 
and all the unframed canvases about upon 
the walls. Many of them were sketches of 


herself, made from memory, for she never 


would sit—studies of her in her different 
dresses, in different characters, according as 
her husband’s fond fancy represented her to 
himself. She could not see them for the dark- 
ness, but she saw them all in her heart. Was 
that all he could do? Not glorify her by his 
greatness, but render her the feeble homage 
of this perpetual, ineffectual adoration. Why 
was not he like the other painters ; like—— 
Her memory failed her for an example; of 
all the great painters she could think of 
only Rubens’ bacchanalian beauties, and that 
Lucrezia would come to her mind. It was 
about the time of Mr. Browning’s poem, that 
revelation of Andrea del Sarto, which eluci- 
dates the man like a very ray from heaven. She 
was not very fond of poetry, nor anything of 
a critic ; but the poem had seized upon her, 
partly because of her intense feeling on the 
subject. Sometimes she felt as if she herself 
was Andrea—not Robert, for Robert had 
none of that heart-rending sense of failure. 
Was she Lucrezia rather, the wife that goaded 
him into misery? No, no! she could not so 
condemn herself. When her thoughts reached 
this point she forsook the studio and the 
conservatory, and rushed back to the drawing- 
room, where little Norah, with her head 
pressed close against the window to take 
advantage of the last glimmer of light, was 





reading a book of fairy tales. Great painters 
had not wives. Those others—Leonardo, and 
Angelo, and the young Urbinese—had none 
of them wives. Was that the reason? But 
not to be as great as Michel Angelo, not to 
win the highest honours of art, would Robert 
give up his wife and his child. Therefore 
was it not best tha* he should give up being 
a painter, and become a commercial man 
instead, and grow rich! Helen sat down in 
the gathering darkness and looked at the 
three windows glimmering with their mist of 
white curtains, and little Norah curled up on 
the carpet, with her white face and her brown 
curls relieved against the light. Some faint 
sounds came in, soft as summer and evening 
made them, through the long casement, which 
was open, and with it a scent of mignonette, 
and of the fresh earth in the flower-beds, 
refreshed by watering and dew. Sometimes 
the voices of her husband and cousin from 
the adjoining room would reach her ear; 
but where she was all was silent, nothing 
to disturb her thoughts. No, he would 
never do better. He had won his crown. 
Helen was proud and glad that he had won 
it; but in her heart did not consent. He 
had won and he had not won. His victory was 
because he had caught the vassal fancy of 
the public, and pleased his brethren by his 
beautiful work ; but he had failed because 
—because——— Why had he failed? Be- 
cause he was not Raphael or Leonardo—nor 
even that poor Andrea—but only Robert 
Drummond, painting his pictures not out of 
any inspiration within him, but for money and 
fame. He had gained these as men who 
seek them frankly so often seem to do. But 
it was better, far better, that he should make 
money now, by legitimate means, without 
pursuing a profession in which he never 
could be great. 

These were not like a wife’s reasonings ; 
but they were Helen’s, though she was loyal 
to her husband as ever woman was. She 
would have liked so much better to worship 
his works and himself, as most women do ; 
and that would have done him good more 
than anything else in earth or heaven. But 
she could not. It was her hard fate that 
made her eye so keen and so true. It felt 
like infidelity to him, to come to such a con- 
clusion in his own house, with his kind voice 
sounding in her ear. But so it was, and she 
could not make it different, do what she 
would. He was so pleased when he found 
she did not oppose his desires, so grateful to 
her, so strongly convinced that she was 
yielding her own pleasure to his, that his 
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thanks were both lavish and tender. When 
their visitor had left them, and they were 
alone, he poured out his gratitude like a 
lover. “I know you are giving in to me,” 
he said, “my love, my self-forgetting Helen! 
It is like you. You always have given up 
your pleasure to mine. Am I a brute to 
accept it, and take my own way ?” 

“T am not making any sacrifice, Robert. 
Don’t thank me, please. It is because I 
think you have judged right, and this is 
best.” 

“And you think I am so blind and stupid 
not to see why you say that.” he said in his 
enthusiasm. ‘“ Helen, I often wonder what 
providence was thinking of to give you only 
such a poor fellow as I am. I wish I was 
something better for your sake, something 
more like you; but I have not a wish or a 
hope in the world, my darling, except for 
you. If I want to be rich, Helen, it is only 
for you. You know that, at least.” 

“ And for Norah,” she said, smiling. 

“For Norah, but most for Norah’s mother, 
who trusted me when I was nobody, and 
gave me herself when I had little chance of 
being either rich or great,” said Drummond. 
He said it, poor fellow, with a swelling of his 
heart. His new dignity had for the moment 
delivered him even from the chill of his 
wife’s unexpressed indifference to his work. 
With a certain trustful simplicity, which it 
would have been impossible to call vanity, 
he accepted the verdict of his profession— 
even though he had doubts himself as to his 
own eminence, they must know. He had 
won the greatness he wanted most, he had 
acquired a distinction which could not but 
vanquish his own doubts and hers. And 
as he was now, he would not change posi- 
tions with any man in England. He was 
great, and please God, for Helen’s sake, 
he would be rich too. He put his arm round 
his wife and drew her into the open conser- 
vatory. The moon was up, and shone down 
upon them, lighting up with a wan and spiri- 
tual light the colourless silent flowers. It 
was curious to see them, with all their leaves 
silvered, and all their identity gone, yet pour- 
ing forth their sweet scents silently, no one 
noting them. “ How sweet it is here,” said 
the painter, drawing a long breath in his 
happiness, It was a moment that lived in his 
mind, and remained with him, as moments 
do which are specially happy, detaching them- 
selves from the common tenor of life with 
all the more distinctness that they are so 
few. 

“Yes, it is the place I love best,” said 





Helen, whose heart was touched too, “ be- 
cause you made it for me, Robert. The rest 
is ordinary and comfortable, but this is dif- 
ferent. It is your sonnet to me, like that we 
were reading of—like Raphael's sonnet and 
Dante’s angel.” This she said with a little 
soft enthusiasm, which perhaps went beyond 
the magnitude of the fact. But then she 
was compunctious about her sins towards 
him ; and his fondness, and the moonlight, 
and the breath of the flowers, moved her, 
and the celestial fumes of Mr. Browning’s 
book of poetry had gone to Helen’s head, 
as the other influences went to her heart. 

“ My darling! it will be hard upon me if 
I don’t give you better yet,” he said. And 
then with a change in his voice—cheerful, yet 
slightly deprecating, “‘ Come and have a look 
at ‘ Francesca,’” he said. 

It was taking an unfair advantage of her; 
but she could not refuse him at such a 
moment. He went back to the drawing- 
room for the lamp, and returned carrying it, 
drawing flecks of colour round him from all 
the flowers as he passed flashing the light 
on them. Helen felt her own portrait look 
at her reproachfully as she went in with 
reluctant steps following him, wondering what 
she could say. It made her heart sick to 
look at his pet picture, in its beauty and 
feebleness ; but he approached it lovingly, 
with a heart full of satisfaction and content. 
He held up the lamp in his hand, though it 
was heavy, that the softened light might fall 
just where it ought, and indicated to her the 
very spot where she ought to stand to have 
the full advantage of all its beauties. “I 
don’t think there is much to find fault with 
in the composition,” he said, looking at it 
fondly, “Give me your honest opinion, 
Helen. Do you think it would be improved 
by a little heightening of those lights ?” 

Helen gazed at it with confused eyes and 
an aching heart. It was his diploma picture, 
the one by which most probably he would 
be known best to posterity, and she said to 
herself that he, a painter, ought to know 
better than she did. But that reflection did 
not affect her feelings. Her impulse was to 
snatch the lamp from his hand, and say, 
“Dear Robert, dearest husband, come and 
make money, come and be a banker, or sweep 
a crossing, and let Francesca alone for ever !” 
But she could not say that. What she did 
say faltering was—“ You must know so much 
better than I do, Robert; but I think the 
light is very sweet. It is best not to be too 
bright.” , 

“Do you think so?” he said anxiously. 
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“T am not quite sure. I think it would be 
more effective with a higher tone just here ; 
and this line of drapery is a little stiff—just 
a little stiff. Could you hold the lamp for a 
moment, Helen? There! that is better. 
Now Paolo’s foot is free, and the attitude 
more distinct. Follow the line of the chalk 
and tell me what you think. That comes 
better now ?” 

“Yes, it is better,” said Helen; and then 
she paused and summoned all her courage. 
“ Don’t you think,” she faltered, “ that Fran- 
cesca—is—almost too innocent and sweet?” 

“ Too innocent !” said poor Robert, open- 
ing his honest eyes. “But, dear, you forget! 
She was innocent. Why, surely you are not 
the one to go in for anything sensational, 
Helen ! This is not Francesca in the Inferno, 
but Francesca in the garden, before any harm 
had come near her. I don’t like your im- 
passioned women.” He had grown a little 
excited, feeling, perhaps, more in the sugges- 
tion than its mere words ; but now he came 
to a stop, and his voice regained its easy 
tone. “The whole thing wants a great deal 
of working up,” he said ; “all this foreground 
is very imperfect—it is too like an English 
garden. I acknowledge my weakness; my 
ideal always smacks of home.” 

Helen said no more. How could she? 
He was ready laughingly to allow that Eng- 
land came gliding into his- pencil and his 
thoughts when he meant to paint Italy: a 
venial, kindly error. But candid and kind as 
he was, he could not bear criticism on the 
more vital points. She held the lamp for 
him patiently, though it strained her arm, 
and tried to make what small suggestions she 
could about the foreground; and in her 
heart, as she stood trembling with pain and 
excitement, would have liked to thrust the 
flame through that canvas in very love for 
the painter. Perhaps some painter's wife 
who reads this page, some author's wife, 
some woman jealous and hungry for excel- 
lence in the productions of those she loves, 
will understand better than I can describe it 
how Helen felt. 

When he had finished those fond scratches 
of chalk upon the picture, and had taken 
the lamp from her hand to relieve her, 
Drummond was shocked to find his wife 
so tremulous and pale. He made her sit 
down in his great chair, and called himself a 
brute for tiring her. “Now let us have a 
comfortable talk over the other matter,” he 
said. The lamp, which he had placed on 
a table littered with portfolios and pigments, 





threw a dim light through the large studio. 


There were two ghostly easels standing up 
tall and dim in the background, and the lay 
figure ghostliest of all, draped with a gleam- 
ing silvery stuff, pale green with lines of 
silver, shone eerily in the distance. Dram- 
mond sat down by his wife, and took her 
hand in his. 

“You are quite chilly,” he said tenderly; 
“are you ill, Helen? If it worries you like 
this, a hundred directorships would not tempt 
me. Tell me frankly, my darling—do you 
dislike it so mucli as this ?” 

“T don’t dislike it at all,” she said eagerly. 
“TI am chilly because the night is cold. 
Listen how the wind is rising! That sound 
always makes me miserable. It is like a 
child crying, or some one wailing out of 
doors. It affects my nerves—I don’t know 
why.” 

“Tt is nothing but the sound of rain,” he 
said, “ silly little woman! I wonder why it 
is that one likes a woman to be silly now and 
then? It restores the balance between us, 
I suppose; for generally, alas! Helen, you 
are wiser than I am, which is a dreadful 
confession for a man to make.” 

“No, no, it is not true,” she said with 
indescribable remorse. But he only laughed 
and put his arm round her, seeing that she 
trembled still. 

“It is quite true; but I like you to be 
silly now and then—like this. It gives one 
a glimmer of superiority. There! lean upon 
me and feel comfortable. You are only a 
woman after all, You want your husband’s 
arm to keep you safe.” 

“ What is that?” said Helen with a start. 
It was a simple sound enough ; one of the 
many unframed, unfinished drawings which 
covered the walls had fallen down, Robert 
rose and picked it up, and brought it forward 
to the light. 

“Tt is nothing,” he said ; and then with a 
laugh, looking at it, added, “ Absit omen/ 
It is my own portrait, And very lucky, too, 
that it was nothing more important. It is 
not hurt. Let us talk about the bank.” 

“ Oh, Robert, your portrait!” she said with 
sudden unreasonable terror, clutching at it, 
and gazing anxiously into the serene painted 
face. 


“ My portrait does not mind in the least,” 
he said, laughing ; “ and it might have been 
yours, Helen. I must have all those fasten- 
Ings seen to to-morrow. Now, let us talk 
about the bank.” 

“Oh, Robert,” she said, “let us have 


nothing to do with it. It é# an omen, a 


/warning. We are very well as we are. Give 
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up all these business things which you don’t 
understand. How can you understand them ? 
G ive it up, and let us be as we are.” 
“Because a nail has come out of the 
wall?” he said. ‘Do you suppose the nail 
knew, Helen, or the bit of painted canvas? 
Nonsense, dear. I defy all omens for. my 


And just then the wind rose and gave a 
wailing cry, like a spirit in pain. Helen burst 
into tears which she could not keep back. 
No; it was quite true, the picture could not 
know, the wind could not know what was to 
come. And yet 

Drummond had never seen his wife suffer 


from nerves or fancies, and it half-amused, 
half-affected him, and went to his heart. He 
was even pleased, the simple-minded soul, 
and flattered by the sense of protection and 
strength which he felt in himself. He liked 
nothing better than to caress and soothe her. 
He took her back to the drawing-room and 
placed her on a sofa, and read the new book 
of poetry to her which she had taken such a 
fancy to. Dear foolishness of womankind ! 
He liked to feel her thus dependent upon 
his succour and sympathy; and smiled to 
think of any omen that could lie in the howl- 
ing of a wind, or the rising of a summer 





storm. 


(To be continued.) 
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TOPICS OF 


SHAKERISM, 

SOMETHING has been written recently, in another 
department of this magazine, on the public worship of 
the Shakers, which has not been relished by that eccen- 
tric sect ; and we hear that they have shut out the world 
from their social religious gatherings. We are glad 
they have taken this step, No poorer way of spend- 
ing Sunday was probably ever found than that of at- 
tending a Shaker meeting ; and when it is remembered 
that no one from “ the world”? ever looked in upon 
such a gathering with any motive but that of curiosity, 
it will be seen that the Shakers themselves have lost 
nothing by the change. They probably never made a 
convert by their exhibition, or excited in the minds of 
the strange witnesses of their worship any feelings but 
those of mingled wonder and pity. If other senti- 
ments than these were ever roused, we fear they were 
not in consonance with the spirit of the day. But 
they have a right to worship as they will, and to do 
it without intrusion and disturbance. If they find 
their way to the Good Father by a road that seems so 
very strange to us, it is entirely their business, or a 
business between them and their Maker. If a worldly 


man is moved to mirth by their methods, why, they 
must wonder and pity too, and not get angry about it. 
This thin-skinned sensitiveness to frank and honest 


* comment will never do. It is not only a sign of weak- 
ness, but a proof of the consciousness of it. 

It is curious to see how quickly the marriage relation 
begins to be tampered with when any body of religion- 
ists begins to get new light, or light additional to, or in- 
dependent of, the Christian revelation. The Mormon 
gets new light, and forthwith he gets new wives. The 
Shaker gets new light, and straightway he divorces him- 
self from womankind, The Spiritualists of the baser sort 
get new light, and adopt the most free and easy policy 
of “*touch and go.’”’ Always with new light this in- 
stitution of Christian marriage shows, by its perturba- 
tions, how central and vital it is in our social system. 
To the observant philosopher this matter of marriage 
has become a sort of test or touchstone in the exami- 
nation of every new scheme of social and religious life ; 
and it may safely be calculated that any scheme which 
interferes with Christian marriage—any scheme which 
interferes with its prevalence and freedom, or reflects 
upon its honor and purity, or undermines its sacredness, 
or cheapens its obligations—is either intentionally or 
mistakenly unchristian ; sometimes the former, often 
the latter. 

The assumption of the Shaker is that he leads a 
purer life than the world around him, in consequence 
of the fact that none marry or are given in marriage 
within the circle of his sect. He acknowledges that 
the society of woman in the intimate relations of a 
wife would be inexpressibly sweet to him. He acknowl- 
edges that it would be delightful to be surrounded by 
his own children, and that the loves of wife and chil- 
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THE TIME. 


dren would be full of pleasure and satisfaction to him. 
All this he sees and talks about with candid and re- 
spectful outsiders. Indeed, it is this fact that gives the 
great significance to his life and his religion. Destroy 
the idea lying in the representative Shaker’s mind, 
that he merits something for the voluntary surrender 
of these loves and satisfactions, and his Shakerism has 
gone to ruin. He is to get something for his self- 
denial. © He is to win the favor of Heaven, and a high 
seat in heaven itself, as a reward for his hardships. He 
lays up treasure by his sacrifices. That is Shakerism, 
pure and simple, That is Shakerism in the kernel. It 
is the central, vitalizing idea of the system. Modes of 
worship, and supplementary revelations, and industrial 
policies, do not make Shakers. It is the thought that 
by surrendering the sweet sinfulness of marriage, and 
undertaking the ‘‘ angel life” in this world, he achieves 
pre-eminence among the saints, that makes the Shaker, 
and replenishes his little sect from year to year. 

In this assumption of the Shaker lies a gross insult 
to his own father and mother, and to all fatherhood 
and motherhood in the world. Even the virgin Mother 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was not set apart 
from marriage, and all that came of marriage, by the 
divine office to which she was appointed ; and He Him- 
self ministered to the pleasures of a marriage feast 
which he attended with his married Mother. Many, 
many times he called himself ‘‘the bridegroom,” and 
the marriage relation was the favorite among his fig- 
ures for illustrating the pure and loving intimacy and 
sympathy between Himself and hischurch. The Shaker’ 
is horribly mistaken. Men and women were made to 
live together in Christian marriage; and the experi- 
ence of the world has proved that it is not those who 
live out of wedlock who live purely: The unnatural 
position of the Shaker concentrates his thoughts upon 
this subject, and we venture to say that it occupies 
more thought, and more damaging thought, among 
Shakers, and celibate priests, and monks and nuns, 
than among any other people of equal education and 
equally good principles in the world. Human nature 
is human nature, and the strongest human passion car 
not be denied its legitimate object without a constant 
protest that destroys personal peace, and ‘wars perpet- 
ually upon the purity of the mind. It is useless for 
the Shaker to say that he lives more purely for his 
celibacy. We know better, and ‘the world knows bet- 
ter. He lives a life of torture and of meagre satisfac- 
tion, and he knows it; and if he did not think that he 
was in some way making something by it, he would, 
save for his sensitive personal pride, forsake it. As it 
is, he simply starves himself and his dupes, and shuts 
himself off from personal happiness and personal use- 
fulness. Who is doing the Christian work of the 
world? Isit the Shaker? Not he. He draws the 
lines around him, and selfishly takes care of his own. 
His scheme of self-denial proves itself utterly selfish, 
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in that it gives birth to no self-denying enthusiasms. 
He does not go out where men and women live and 
work for the world, but he stays at home and works 
for himself. He has neither part nor lot in the great 
schemes for Christianizing mankind. This work, which 
he shuns, is done by those gross men and women who 
marry and are given in marriage. Why, there is more 
Christian heroism in the humble little household of the 
Methodist pioneer minister and his devoted wife, sur- 
rounded by their children and their humble flock, than 
all the Shaker establishments of the United States ever 
dreamed of. Are we to talk about such a family as 
being more impure and less saintly than those who 
hold themselves apart from each other, and spend their 
lives in fighting a passion which God made strong that 
his institution of the family life might be well-nigh 
compulsory? Out upon such nonsense! The truth 
is, that the doctrines of these people are an insult to 
the Christian world, and nothing but their failure to 
secure a wide adoption has kept them from being de- 
nounced. They have little influence in the world, and 
will have less as the world grows wiser and better. 
The best thing the Shakers can do is to pair off, and 
go to separate housekeeping. In their long association 
they have had rare opportunities for studying each 
other, and they must by this time understand their 
‘‘affinities.’”? There is no good reason why a Shaker 
should not have a wife, and there are ten thousand 
good reasons why he should, including those which 
concern his own personal purity, and the pleasure with 
which the Good Father regards the peace and the 
heart-satisfactions of his children, 





THE FAULTS OF CULTURE. 

Is it heresy to say that no pursuit can be more sel- 
fish than that of culture for its own sake? If there is 
forgiveness for such a sin, either in this world or the 
world to come, let us commit it, and so have the pleas- 
ure of uttering a very earnest conviction. Any com- 
petent observer cannot fail to have noticed that the 
seeking of that which is most admirable in intellectual 
finish and furniture, simply for the sake of holding it in 
possession, has the same degrading effect upon the soul 
that comes to the miser from hoarding his gold. ‘* The 
greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind’ was a typical 
devotee of selfish culture ; and it is safe to declare that 
all men and women who pursue culture as an end, fail- 
ing to devote it to any purpose involving self-surrender, 
are mean in their degree. So it often happens that as 
men grow more learned by study, and more skilled in 
intellectual practice, and more nicely adjusted and fin- 
ished in their power, and more delicate and exact in 
their tastes, do they lose their sympathy with the world 
of common life, and become fastidious and disdainful 
and cold. They seem able to warm only toward those 
who praise them and who set an extravagant value upon 
their possessions, and to hold fellowship with none but 
those of kindred pursuits. 

It is often noticed, with surprise and regret, that as 
culture comes in faith goes out. The fact seems strange 





to those who think that faith, if it is a rational thing 
in itself, should grow vigorous and far-reaching with 
the rising power and deepening delicacy of the mind. 
**Is it only the ignorant who have faith ?’’ they ask ; 
‘*and must man surrender this divinest of all posses- 
sions when culture enters?” Ay, he must, if culture 
is pursued as an end in itself. Culture thoroughly 
Christianized—culture pursued for ends of benevolence 
—-strengthens faith ; but culture that ends in itself and 
its possessor is infidel in every tendency. The culture 
which is pursued for its own sake makes a god of self, 
and so turns away the soul from its relations—earthly 
and heavenly—that self becomes the one great fact of 
the universe. A culture which does not serve God by 
direct purpose, and with loving and reverent devotion, 
is the purest type of practical infidelity ; and there are 
notable individual instances, even in so young a civil- 
ization as ours, in which constantly ripening culture 
has been a constantly descending path into Paganism. 
We fear that any thoughtful American, undertaking to 
name those in his own country who have carried intel- 
lectual culture to the highest point, would be obliged 
to indicate men and women to whom Christianity has 
no high meaning, and by whom it wins no victories. 
When culture is selfish all its sympathies are clannish. 
There is nothing outside of its circle to be either ad- 
mired or tolerated. Such culture can have no broad 


«aims, except the selfish aim to be broadly recognized. 


Whatever work it does is done for the few. To con- 
tribute by kind and self-adaptive purpose to the wants 
of the many is what it never does. It is too proud to 
be useful. It would be glad to command or to lead, 
but it will not serve. It works away at its own refine- 
ment and agyrandizement, but refuses to come’ down 
into the dusty ways of life, to point men upwards and 
to help them bear their burdens, The world all might 
go to the dogs or the devil for anything that selfish 
culture would do to prevent it. That work is done, 
and-must always be done, by those who have faith—by 
the humble who have something better than culture, 
or the high who have placed their culture under the 
control of that law of love whose feet stand upon the 
earth, and whose hands grasp The Throne. 

The farmer, in recommending an animal to a pur- 
chaser, talks of flesh that is ** worked on,” in contra- 
distinction to that which is acquired while standing still 
and feeding. The one acquisition is recognized as 
possessing qualities of power and endurance which the 
other does not. It is precisely so with culture. That 
which is ‘“‘ worked on”—that which comes while its 
possessor is busy in ministry—is as beautiful as it is 
valuable. This indeed is the only culture that comes 
to a man as a legitimate, healthful, and valuable pos- 
session. The florist can show us flowers whose beauty 
has been won by culture, but it has been won at the 
fatal cost of their fragrance. There may be much in 
even a selfish culture to admire, but if there is nothing 
to inhale, our hearts are still hungry. We are obliged 
to go near to see that which should come to us on all 
the wings of the air. 
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There is a sort of blind worship of culture among 
the people, which would not be worship were it not 
blind. If they could comprehend its narrowness of 
sympathy and its selfishness of purpose; if they could 
see and measure its greed for praise and its contempt 
for them and their acquisitions and pursuits; if they 
could feel its arrogance and pride, its charms would all 
disappear. If they could see how, in their earnest 
coveting of the best gifts, those who possess them 
had utterly forgotten the ‘*more excellent way,” they 
would shrink from them in terror or in pity. It is sad 
to think that from the most notable school of personal 
culture in the country faith long since departed, with 
limping wings, while devotion to the work of making 
the world better went out with faith. Men who min- 
istered at the altar have forsaken it; and men who 
broke bread to the multitude refuse to taste it them- 
selves, even when it is presented to them in the name 
of Humanity’s Highest and Divinity’s Best. God 
save us all from the influence of such a culture as this, 
and help us to be grateful that it has seen its best or 
its worst days, and is dying at its root! Christianity 





must kill it or Christianity must die. It must kill 
Christianity or it must die, The event is not doubt- 
ful. 

A culture that is in itself a mistake cannot by any 
possibility become a bar of sound judgment on any sub- 
ject. It isnot safe to trust it in any question of re- 
ligion, or morals, or society, much less in any question 
of art or literature. Its own productions the people 
have always declined to receive as useful to them in 
any degree, for they have no relation to their wants. 
Indeed, the wants of the world are things that the de- 
votees of culture “‘ for its own sake’’ are quite apt to 
despise, though they not unfrequently undertake to tell 
the world what is good. Such blunders as they have 
made in the past prepare us to be surprised at nothing 
they may do in the future. It would not be strange 
if they should conspire to perpetuate the egotistical 
twaddle of Henry Thoreau and gild by their approval 
the influence of his wretchedly selfish life. Nay, it 
is possible that they will try to induce the world to 
accept as poetry the preposterous balderdash of Walt 
Whitman. 


THE OLD CABINET, 


WueEn I look at faces which I have known from boy- 
hood, and from which, not yet old, so much of the boy 
look has fled away; already weary-wise, worldly and 
suspicious ; when I look at other faces—wrinkled and 
gray, and covering hearts as gray and wrinkled ; the 
bloom rubbed from the peach and the delicate, cloudy 
film from the plucked apricot—I ask my heart if this 
is the penalty of experience, the cost of life. 

And while I am awaiting the answer there passes 
before me—a broad brow over which flits a stray white 
lock like a little flurry of snow, eyes gray-blue, deep and 
clear, a nose with a Wellington hook, a finely drawn 
mouth, firm and prominent chin, deep lines in the 
cheek, telling of long toil and pain—Dantesque fea- 
tures full of sad and solemn majesty—and over all a 
grace and tenderness that holds whatever is simple, 
teachable and pure in childhood. 

It is no ideal face, but one of real flesh and blood— 
the index to a soul that has kept itself unspotted from 
the world. Not that the man has held aloof from his 
kind, or consorted only with the saintly. His very 
profession has forced him into contact with all sorts of 
men, all horrors of women, all degrees of guilt and 
dirtiness, But, bearing in his breast some subtle 
charm, he has walked amid uncleanness without 4 soil, 
and carried into the shadow of the tomb the glow of 
immortal youth, 


Wou tp I put my name to it? Or, if it had been 
written bya sister of mine, would I be willing that she 
should let it go out with her name? és to the first, 





had a thousand-fold more of heart-history in it. T 
don’t think any one should write at all, unless he is 
willing to give of his best and inmost. The foolish 
will think they have made discoveries, and as for the 
rest—deep calleth unto deep. 

There is something else that troubles you. I think 
you need not be so worried by this bug-bear of ‘ imi- 
tation.’ This is what is said of almost every new wri- 
ter. And comparative description isso much the easiest. 
But you must notice that it is not to one author alone 
that you are likened. It is to several of a certain 
school or method. 

Write naturally and always at your finest, and by 
and by they will be saying, not that Brown (being you) 
reminds them of Robinson, but that this new man 
Jones reminds them of Brown. 

‘I suppose there are few singers who have never had 
a master. Sometimes those who cry the loudest for 
originality may appear to others among the most de- 
cided copyists, while in fact it has been merely the 
natural and perhaps unconscious adoption of a con- 
genial method. 

You can take two modern cases for your comfort : 
Morris with his Chaucer ; Tennyson with his Theocri- 
tus, as it has lately been made to appear. 

And sometimes spasms of striving after the heights 
of originality tumble men into the pit. A man can- 
not get higher than his head—without standing on it. 

So much by way of consolation and encouragement. 
I should not have said it were not your sensitiveness 
a healthful sign ; and did I not think you would take 


yes to the second. And yes to both, though the story | care to repress every tendency toward echo, affecta- 
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tion, and mannerism. All virtues and rewards will be 
yours if in literature—as in life—you obey the injunc- 
tion of Zhe Scarlet Letier—Be true! Be true! Be 
true ! 

Now let me congratulate you on the good fortune 
of your selection of a line of literary work. ‘‘ It isno 
commonplace felicity merely to choose wisely what one 
will do.”” Here is a story—by a master of English— 
which affords a notable example of infelicity in this re- 
gard. Delicacy of diction refined to the point of dis- 
traction. The evidence of a harassing self-conscious- 
ness. Exquisite inapposite descriptions, and witty 
conversations out of place. Passion so finely painted 
that you admire the art and are not one whit moved 
by the passion itself. No burden, no abandonment. 
I could almost scream under the oppressive expectancy 
of the 40m mot with which every paragraph is sure to 
snap off, —the certain looking for of epigram at the chap- 
ter ending. Should you cut Fane Lyre the wound 
would run red. Chop this story into little pieces—as you 
might a jelly-fish—and each morsel will shine, not bleed. 

The affectation against Which I would warn you, 
above all others, is that of scouting the idea of use 
in art. If there is a truth that encircles the universe, 
what shallow art is that which consists in ignoring it ? 
Let us have the highest culture, the most beautiful 
forms, (Remember God’s sunsets.) But—a sentence 
not so much for the sake of itself as for the sake of 
what it says. I was going to say that I would rather 
be the author of the hyphen in the title of the poem 


on page 304, than of all Rossetti’s sonnets. 
Perhaps, my dear boy, you think I have been 


preaching—and preaching about long enough. If so, 
this ‘* Prayer of an Author,”—found by a friend in a 
Romanist book of devotion, written in German by 
Eckartshausen, 1795, and which has come to the Old 
Cabinet by a strange chance this very evening—will do 
to close the service :— 

**O God of Love! All science and wisdom comes 
from Thee. I thank Thee, Supreme Being, for the 
talents thou gavest me; let me devote these to the 
profit of my fellow-men. Since Thou hast given me 
the ability to write, do Thou never let me forget that 
this ability is Thy gift, and that therefore I have,no 
cause to take any credit to myself for this. Preserve 
me from pride, so detrimental to true knowledge, and 
guard my soul from the spirit of dogmatism‘and from 
literary fault-finding. Since Thou hast placed me in a 
position to make various attainments, oh! do Thou 
keep me from neglecting my heart while I am busy in 
cultivating my mind. Do not let me become a peev- 
ish, captious bookworm, seeking no intercourse beyond 
the moth that devours my papers. Let the attain- 
ments Thou hast given me blossom for the good of 





humanity, and give me the grace of awakening gentle 
feelings in the hearts of my brother-men, of guiding 
them into the paths of the Good and the True. Lead 
my heart, O God of patience! into brotherly senti- 
ments toward all mankind, and if I combat prejudice, 
let me never aggrieve persons. Enlighten my under- 
standing and guide my pen, so that I may write down 
nothing contrary to Thy holy will. 

** May my mind be moulded into an instrument of 
Thy goodness, and work Thou therewith. Let my 
tongue be the interpreter of Thy Love. Give my 
words the emphasis and my style the force that may 
move the hearts of men and lead them by gentle paths 
to true happiness. 

** Bless thou my labors, and if I earn ought thereby, 
let me use my gains in brotherly love. Preserve me 
from plagiarism and trading in literature, and let me 
share with mankind all thou hast given me, —my mind, 
my attainments, my gains,—so that I put the pound 
Thou hast committed to me out at interest for eter- 
nity. AMEN.” 


THEODOSIA! Girl! See what I’ve found in thie rub- 
bish drawer of the Old Cabinet! Don’t you remem- 
ber our first concert! If here isn’t my half of the very 
programme we played philopena with!—faded and 
creased and torn. 

How it all comes floating back on these crumpled 
wings—the crush, the many-tinted odorous flutter, the 
music, the being there. O that hour of delicious in- 
toxication!—with seats unreserved and scrambled for ; 
backs broken against the wooden ridge that ran around 
the wall. Signor Pianissimo, Madame Clara Canta- 
bella: I wonder who the wandering minstrels were 
that brought out the social grandeur of the town! 

But one thing I know. Dearer to my soul the rec- 
ollections stirred by the half-vanished odor of this yel- 
low scrap than the fresh and ringing memory of last 
night’s Faust—with prima donna, full orchestra, and 
private box. 

And so it is—as we grow older our ideal moves for- 
ward and lifts higher; but the enjoyment dwindles. 
The mystery, the surprise, the tingling delight of child- 
hood—these are gone forever. ’ 

But, dear heart, is it forever? Are there not mo- 
ments, briefer it may be, sooner lost among the sordid 
hours, when the old child spirit comes again, and with 
it something akin to the former joy? 

I wonder if it is not a prophecy—if this is not what 
it all means—Christmas, the Christ-child, gifts and 
worship of the Magi. ‘In the olden time,’’ said the 
preacher, ‘‘a star led the wise men to the Child. Per- 
haps in the time to come a child shall lead the wise men 
to the stars.’’ 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. 


CHRISTMAS GREENERY. 

In a quaint chronicle of old customs we are told 
that, ‘‘ Wherever druidism existed, the houses were 
decked with evergreens in December, that the sylvan 
spirits might repair to them, and remain unnipped with 
frost and cold winds until a milder season had renewed 
the foliage of their darling abodes.” 

There is something charming in the faint, fine flavor 
of this ancient fancy, with its pathetic yearning after 
the vanished summer and its prophecies of hope. 
Something subtle, too, and tender in its recognition of 
the possible presence of the ‘‘ sylvan spirits’’ in the hab- 
itations of men. Ah! those spirits still come to our 
homes, working their charm through leaf and bud and 
blossom, hinting of freshness, of freedom, of all beautiful 
things, renewing the courage which else would fail, and 
wiling us insensibly from the heat and burden of every 
day into the refreshment and the wider life of nature. 

Every mignonette-pot, every ivy spray which we 
cherish during long winters becomes the dwelling of one 
of these invisible elves. Its spell is upon us, its unheard 
voice breathes hope into our hearts. And when with 


loving fingers we hang the wreaths which commemo- 
rate the great Birthday of the year, these voices take 
on higher meanings, singing not only of the transient 
splendors of woods and gardens, but of that fadeless 


Summer which at Christmas time, eighteen centuries 
ago, bloomed for the whole world. 

So let us not question whether the sweet custom 
had, origin in far-away and forgotten heathenism. 
Whatever its source, it bears the stamp of ages of 
Christian usage, and is poetic legacy to us from the 
early dawn of faith. Let us celebrate Yule-tide with 
green boughs as our forefathers did, teaching little 
fingers to aid in the work, and childish eyes to hail it 
as earnest of all holiday pleasure; so shall our own 
realization of the season be brightened, and ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas” come to each and all of us with a deeper 
and truer meaning. 

Dressing a house with evergreens is by no means the 
laborious work many people imagine it. The heavy, 
cumbersome wreaths used in trimming churches are 
out of place in small rooms, where lightness and ele- 
gance should be the effects aimed at. In fact there is 
no need of ¢ying wreaths at all—especially if ground- 
pine is largely employed in the decoration of a parlor. 

The choice varieties of this pretty plant are rare in 
our woods, but the commoner sort can be found any- 
where in the New England and Middle States. If gath- 
ered before the snow falls and stored away in a perfectly 
cool cellar, it will keep fresh for a fortnight or more—in 
fact until it is wanted. Care should be taken to press it 
closely into a barrel, and it should be sprinkled lightly 
with a watering-pot once or twice a week, to prevent 
dryness. 

There is no Christmas green which is more satisfac- 
tory than this. The long pliant shoots, tufted with 
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feathery palm-shaped leaves, adapt themselves to every 
curve and angle. Nothing can be easier to manage— 
it is but a touch, a twirl, and you have a graceful 
ornament for cornice, frame, window, or door. Swung 
from a cord, twined over a chandelier, trained in a 
light drapery about a picture—the result is delightful 
and immediate. A couple of pins, a tack, or the elas- 
tic toughness of the stem itself, holds all in place, and 
five minutes suffices to produce effects which half an 
hour’s laborious ‘‘ bunching and tying” after the old 
method would not accomplish. 

Then there is no end to the variety which can be 
secured by mixing this with other evergreens. Laurel 
boughs, twigs of soft-pine, hemlock, ardor vite, 
sprays of holly or- Mahonia, are all susceptible of 
pretty combination. The evergreen ferns which we can 
gather in the woods at all times during the winter 
may be gracefully massed in a bowl or deep vase 
beneath a picture, as a sort of clasp to a branching 
frame of light vine-like wreaths of the ground-pine. 
Autumn-leaves roughly pressed in large boughs, and 
grouped high up on walls behind engravings or above 
doors, are extremely bright and decorative. Clusters 
of smaller leaves, with gold and brown ferns, many col- 
ored sumachs, and delicate creepers—Linnea, Chiog- 
ones, partridge-berry vine, blackberry sprays, or wild 
strawberry tendrils—make a beautiful finish de/ow a 
bracket or some choice bit of art which the household 
desires to honor. The shining brown cones of the fir 
mingle well with evergreens of all sorts—a lichened 
twig with its scales of pearly gray and filaments of pale 
moss will not come amiss, and perhaps a bird’s-nest 
couched on its bough, to which a few yellow leaves 
still cling. With these materials, skillful fingers to 
group them together, and here and there, round some 
specially prized medallion or fasse-partout, a delicate 
arabesque of that exquisite climbing fern which has of 
late come into the market as an object for sale, the 
decorative paraphernalia of the season may be said to 
be complete. 

And then as— 

“ Christmas loves the jolly crew 
Who cloudy care defy,” 
do not forget to add that eye of the room, a blazing 
fire, which as a venerable authority says is ‘‘ The visi- 
ble heart and soul of Christmas.”” And while twin- 
ing the wreaths warm yourselves as well with these 
words from the same old chronicle :— 

** Every holly bough and lump of berries with which 
you adorn your houses is an act of natural piety as well 
as beauty, and will enable you in summer days to 
relish that green world of which you show yourselves 
not unworthy.’’ 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 
ACCORDING to old custom, the Yule season lasted 
from Christmas Eve until Twelfth Night—a period of 
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nearly a fortnight, all of which was regarded more or 
less as a holiday over the Christian world. 

Looking back, it would seem as if the poetry and 
the grace of the whole year were crowded by general 
consent into this brief interval. Each day of the 
blessed twelve boasts its tradition and its special ob- 
servance. Many of these traditions are of wild and 
singular beauty. In Devonshire the oxen were sup- 
posed to fall on their knees at midnight of Christmas 
Eve and ‘‘ make a moan like human creatures,’”’ Peas- 
ants gravely asserted that, having kept watch for the 
purpose, they had seen the animals perform this act of 
devotion! In another part of the same county, where 
was a valley caused by an earthquake some hundreds 
of years ago, in which a whole village and its church 
were swallowed up, the country people were once ac- 
customed to assemble in great numbers to /isten for 
the sound of the buried bells ringing far underground 
in honor of the Lord’s birthday, Another supersti- 
tion scarcely less poetic prevailed about Glastonbury, 
where was a marvelous hawthorn, supposed to be de- 
scended from the thorn-staff of Joseph of Arimathea, 
which, as the legends tell us, he planted in the ground on 
the eve of the Crucifixion, upon which it immediately 
budded into leaves, and the next day was found loaded 
with milk-white blossoms. This highly-descended 
shrub was popularly believed to blossom unfailingly on 
the morning of Christmas Day, and persons came from 
long distances to witness the miracle. If it failed to 
occur, the superstitious looked upon it as of bad omen. 

The origin of Twelfth Day is a little obscure, but it 
is supposed in some manner to have been instituted in 
honor of the Eastern Magi who brought gold, myrrh, 
and frankincense to the Bethlehem manger. It is also 
the festival of that highly objectionable old character, 
St. Simon of Stylites. In old times the day was ob- 
served with great pomp and circumstance, but of late 
years it has fallen into disuse. Twelfth-Night parties 
are, however, still given in London, and as some of 
our young people who have read about them in English 
books may like to know how they are managed, or 
even perhaps to try an American imitation, we will 
give a short account of them. 

The first essential of a Twelfth-Night party is a 
large richly-frosted plum-cake in which a dried pea and 
a bean is baked, The London pastry-cooks ornament 
these cakes with all sorts of devices in sugar—kings, 
queens, lords, ladies, dragons, lions, fish, milk-maids, 
serpents, and innumerable other forms. With these 
are sold ‘‘characters”—a series of pasteboard slips, 
each bearing a small picture and a few rhymes, more 
or less comic. These slips are numbered ; those meant 
for girls are put with one box, and those for boys with 
another. When the young people are all assembled, 
the cake is cut into slices corresppnding to the num- 
ber of the company. The boy who draws the bean 
is pronounced king, the girl who draws the pea, queen. 
Their majesties are solemnly enthroned side by side in 
two large chairs, and the boxes of ‘‘characters” are 
passed about among the rest of the party, each child 





being expected to read his or her verse aloud, and to 
support the character drawn for the rest of the even- 
ing. Of course this makes much fun, especially when 
the part allotted happens to be a grotesque one, such 
as ‘‘Sir Gregory Goose’’ or ‘‘ Sir Punbelly Clumsy.’’ 
The evening winds up with a dance and supper, and 
what with the quaint character of the entertainment, 
and its novelty, we are not sure but it might be ad- 
vantageously introduced as a holiday pleasure on this 
side the sea, and form a refreshing variety to the ste- 
reotyped ‘children’s party,”? of which in our large 
cities each winter produces such dreary examples. 





THE CLOTHES OF THE PERIOD. 

In days of yore, when Paris ruled the modes, each 
season was expected to bring forth an unfailing crop 
of new fashions. The spring-bonnet was antiquated 
in Autumn; sleeves, veils, aprons, all the minor 
points of dress suffered quarterly changes; and the 
gown which was pride of our hearts but a short twelve- 
month before, became by mere force of events a shabby 
dud, to be altered or cast aside as convenience and 
economy dictated. 

But we have changed all that, or rather Germany 
has changed it for us. The influence of the Teutonic 
mind is seen not less in the permanence than in the 
solid character of our present wearing apparel. And 
looking about this season for novelties in dress we find 
the list a brief one and easily catalogued. 

For street-suits soft woolen stuffs are still the favor- 
ite material, There are half a dozen varieties of cash- 
mere—Drap de France, Drap de Paris, Drap de Nice, 
Drap d@ Eté, etc.—all serviceable and pretty, and to 
be had of any quality and color. Made up in the pre- 
vailing Polonaise, with double-cape cloak or cape- 
jacket, warmly lined, and worn over a silk or poplin 
under petticoat, of black or some harmonious shade, 
they make warm and useful costumes, admirably suited 
to our cold winter climate. 

For in-doors the most striking new things are the 
cretonne morning dresses, 2 a Watteau, which on slen- 
der figures are often exceedingly picturesque and grace- 
ful. But we have detected certain ponderous friends 
of ours buying the same, and have shuddered at the 
probable effect. Visions of broad backs rendered 
broader by the wide plait, and rotund forms amplified 
by a trellis-work of jungle flowers and tropical leaves 
of all bright hues, arise before our eyes and——but we 
forbear! A republic is little worth if the right of 
each citizen to make himself or herself hideous when 
so disposed is not inalienably guaranteed. 

Another novelty is lace of various colors for dress 
trimmings, Silks and cashmere of all the soft tints— 
gray, chestnut, /umé, éeru—are extremely pretty, 
with a garniture of lace of the corresponding color— 
two shades—a lighter and a darker. Straw-colored 
lace is also used for black silks. 

Basques are as much worn as ever. The shape 
varies little from that of last season—some have the 
gilet front and some, finished off like a round waist be- 
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fore, have the postillion lappets behind. Over-skirts 
are exceedingly douffantes, and are made with short 
apron-like fronts, with which the long, looped back 
breadths are gathered on either side. 

Bonnets are of indescribable shape, big, high, un- 
sheltering, with trimming perched directly on the top. 
They are unbecoming to almost all faces, and it is to 
be hoped that as the winter advances something less 
outrageous may be introduced. Hats incline to the 
turban form, and seem likely to regain their old popu- 
larity. 












And, to conclude, there is really not a fashion which 
is noticeably different from or an improvement on last 
Winter’s. So why not bravely wear our old clothes, and 
remembering, to quote the excellent words of a writer in 
one of our weekly papers, that ‘‘ on this keen west wind 
that is blowing there comes a cry from fifty thousand 
women, homeless and well-nigh naked, what if the 
money we save from new trappings be invested in that 
sweet old fashion of charity, which shall be still at its 
freshest when all other fashions of this world have 
passed away ?’’ 


—_——— +> oo 
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THE periodical flare-up in England against the Yan- 
kee has this year been apropos of the copyright. One 
of the habitual grumblers of England having let off his 
growl at the ‘* Yankee pirates’’ of copyrights, an 
American replied, denying the fitness of the term 
as American, and declaring that the true enemies of 
the copyright between the two nations were the English 
publishers, This set the whole London press in agita- 
tion, and epithets and objurgation have run their course 
in delightful ignorance of facts and causes and effects. 
The rash Yankee who ventured to dispute the right to 
abuse was buried: in abuse, and government, public, 
and publishers of America were alike relegated to the 
abyss in which pirates revel. 

Your Englishman rarely can generalize or compre- 
hend an abstraction—he can never put himself in any 
one’s place, and all matters are judged from his pecu- 
liar interest. He looks neither backward nor forward, 
but estimates the supreme good as that which conve- 
niences him for the moment, and is as exclusive as a 
Chinaman in his standard of excellence or of what 
should be determined. His mental map of the world 
is like that of the Chinese, in which their country is a 
great central island, and all others little outlying atoms 
inappreciable in their value. Civilization is the devel- 
opment of British influence, and true law and political 
organization that which England has (or is about to 
have) ; all other systems are spurious and other inter- 
ests fungoid. In all the discussion of the copyright 
question no English paper considered that the English 
publishers pirate American and other books without 
question. To steal English books is piracy; to take 
American, a matter of course. Nor did one of them 
ever think, any more than in the old slavery question, 
that whatever abuses might be in America came from 
English law and English practice—practice, too, from 
which their hands are barely clean yet ‘in reference to 
all continental nations, For years they have plundered 
the whole world and brought us up in the practice ; 
and now it suits their interest to be honest, and no sen- 
tence of moral obloquy is too bitter for the Americans, 
accused of doing just what they have always done, and, 
so far as we are concerned, do now. 

But, in a deeper sense still, England and English 











law are responsible for the false position of the copy. 
right question. Her forms of legislation practically 
deny that an author has an absolute right of property 
in what he writes. It concedes him, as an act of 
grace, protection in the use of it a certain time, as an 
act of ‘policy to encourage literature ; it concedes to 
authors of reciprocating nations the right, under cer- 
tain other conditions, to hold their property in Eng- 
land. All this is but temporizing with the question, 
and while it makes property by legislation, it permits 
all other nations to refuse to do the same. If England 
had long ago declared that an author’s right to his 
work was as good as a blacksmith’s to his, the question 
would have been settled in all civilization which had 
relations with England ; but, having taught that there 
is no property, inherent and absolute, in thought, she 
has made it impossible that people should recognize its 
sequestration as theft ; and if thought-property has not 
its due protection in America, it is because our system 
of jurisprudence is founded on the English, which has 
never recognized the principle of right in such prop- 
erty. 

Yet the history of civilization is but the record of the 
development of the rights of property, and the very 
subtlety and spiritual nature of the right has alone, 
perhaps, prevented it from being recognized in modern 
legislation. If there is no property in the result of 
one’s mental labors, what production of human indus- 
try or enterprise can claim property rights? That 
obliquity of public opinion which, in Homer’s day and 
long since, permitted the kings to indulge in piracy and 
devote the tithes to the gods, which almost to our 
own day recognized the slave-trade as a means of civ- 
ilization, was directness compared with that which con- 
sents to the theft of an author’s book ; because, while the 
merchandise may have been gotten by piracy, and the 
slave may have been redeemed from a worse slavery to 
a better one, the book robs no one, but consents to the 
rights of all—that which it gets freely from others, it 
gives to others again; its individuality, its form dis- 
tinguishing it from other books are its own—the result 
of the author’s peculiar life, training, and labor are his 
as absolutely as any form of labor can be—in spite of 
every artificial and ccnventional law. 
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The legal maxim that property is the creation of 
law is then simply a legal definition of the thing, and 
has the same relation to the fact that a statute has to 
the justice of which it is the formal recognition,—the 
right of property and the right to justice being equally 
inherent conditions of all human organization, the one 
being as imperative a condition of social coherence as 
the other is of civic. And yet, while the statement of 
these truths in reference to real estate seems to most 
people platitude, the application of them to that 
which is of all things most indisputably proper and per- 
sonal—the work of a man’s brain—is so incomplete 
that society and the State as an act of grace permit, in 
certain cases, an author to retain the use and benefit of 
his own ideas and the expression of them, and by the 
very conditions of permission and restriction deny his 
right of property. 

The legal maxim alluded to is in effect a legal false- 
hood. Law does not create property or any right to 
property; it simply recognizes what the community 
have decided must be recognized. Law is the embodi- 
ment of public opinion, and statutes which are not 
portions of that opinion never pass beyond the effective- 
ness of the dead letter. At one time law made slaves 
property; made the goods of one man who was weak 
the property of any one who was stronger; the ship 
and its lading of the citizen of one State became the 
ship and lading of any citizen of another who was able 
to make individual war successfully on the former ; 
it now makes, in the same erroneous acceptation, the 
goods of every French peasant the property of the 
first Uhlan who saw fit to confiscate it. Yet no civil- 
ized person hesitates to call individual war in Malay 
waters piracy, slavery the worst of crimes against 
“property,” or Uhlan-confiscation sheer robbery ; 
though African law permits one, Malay law another, 
and European law the other. 

When, then, civilized legislation bases a copyright law 
on the principle of the absolute right of a man to what 
he has produced, instead of on the quick-sand policy 
of doing something for the author, to promote book- 
making, the moral sense of the community, enlivened 
by the presence of that principle, will find a reason for 
a copyright treaty which is not at present recognized. 

THE MunicH ConGrREss, with its thousands of 
learned and enthusiastic attendants from all parts of 
Europe, has placed the great religious movement of 
Germany on an entirely new platform. It has now 
become one of reform, notwithstanding the earnest 
protestations of its venerable leader. Dollinger was 
most anxious to keep it an ‘*Old Catholic’’ pro- 
test against the innovations of the new dogmas, but 
he was largely outvoted by those who loved him and 
respected his general judgment, but could see no very 
beneficial results to accrue from standing still. This 
is clearly a revolution in the church, and revolutions 
neither stand still nor go backward. It is the old 
story of history, that the flock runs ahead of the shep- 
herd who has assembled it. The Congress was decid- 
edly in favor of forming new congregations with a 





creed so modified that all evangelical sects might look 
on it favorably, and many associate with it without 
violence to their convictions. The learned Professor 
Froschammer has now taken the field in favor of a 
thoroughly active and liberal movement that will not 
be at all satisfied with the unfortunate appellation of 
**Old Catholic.’? His platform would expel the Jes- 
uits, abolish monasticism, permit marriage to the 
clergy, and the choice of its pastor to the congrega- 
tion. He would do away with auricular confession 
and image worship, and all the distinctive traits of 
**Old Catholicism,” and introduce a veritable reform. 
And this is doubtless the popular standard just now. 

ALL GERMANY seems to have gone mad on the sub- 
ject of Congresses during the last few months. The 
world is familiar with the famous ecclesiastical conven- 
tions of Heidelberg, Mayence, Fulda, and Munich 
fighting the battle of old and new Catholicism, but 
there have been many other Congresses. 

In Stuttgart the German jurists met for consultation 
regarding a revised judicial code for the new Empire, 
while in Lubeck there was a gathering of the agricul- 
tural experts of the land, and in Bamberg a session of 
the practicing attorneys. In ancient Nuremberg a 
grand convention of all the trades-unions of Germany 
held an assemblage that lasted several days, and ended 
with a festive banquet, at which were made some of the 
most impressive and significant speethes on the matter 
of labor reform that have ever been uttered on Ger- 
man soil. These have effected another great meeting 
in Berlin, to bring the agitation to the very steps of the 
throne, and force the government to notice the matter 
in an official manner. And even now the excitement 
in this regard is so great that Bismarck finds it more 
troublesome than the war and peace questions. Even 
a ‘* Fashion Congress’’ has had its meeting in Berlin, 
and has resolved that the Germans are able to invent 
their own fashions, and are determined to free them- 
selves from the tyranny of France in this regard. Nu- 
merous delegates appeared from all parts of Germany, 
and they resolved on founding a ‘‘ Fashion School”’ 
and appointing teachers with fixed salaries. The fall 
and winter fashions were decided on, and a list of pre- 
miums offered for handsome and acceptable models 
and patterns. 

NUREMBERG is rejoicing in the success of its great 
German National Museum, which for seventeen years 
has been rapidly increasing in every department. This 
old town has been selected as the seat of this monu- 
ment, because it, more than any other in the Father- 
land, is a representative center of all that is peculiar 
to German art and literature. Nearly every city and 
every prince in Germany is represented in some way, 
first by annual contributions to its treasury, and then 
by everything that can contribute to give it variety 
and completion. All political and religious professions 
unite on its platform, and a great effort is exerted to 
make it so national as to rise above the atmosphere of 
contention. Radicals and conservatives, progressives 
and ultramontanes, free-thinkers and orthodox, ali 
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join hand in hand. Catholic bishops and Protestant 
clergy join with savans, merchants, soldiers, and arti- 
sans, to adorn its apartments and make it the genuine 
expression of German science, art, and culture. The 
enterprise has received a new impetus with the unifi- 
cation of all German lands, and the Nuremberg Na- 
tional Museum now bids fair fo be one of the most in- 
teresting collections in the world. 

THE JESUITS appear to have received orders along 
the line to attack the Freemasons. The ultramontane 
journals of all Europe have begun a fearful and united 
crusade against them, especially those of Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Baden. They vie with each 
other in the most violent outbursts of temper and 
serious accusations. They are called a ‘‘ most danger- 
ous league of rascals for the mutual protection of 
criminals.’’ This campaign of the Jesuits seems to be 
set in motion because of the increase of lodges attend- 
ant on the quasi rebellion from the Catholic Church. 
The Masons are making great accessions to their num- 
bers in all parts of Germany, and the Grand Lodge 
enjoys the protectorate of the Emperor. Wherever 
ultramontanism has been strong, there new lodges 
have been established, as in Augsburg, Munich, Bam- 
berg, and Wurzburg. The Grand Lodge of Italy has 
transferred its seat to Rome, and there will shortly be 
held in that city a general assembly of all its Masons, 
under the very eyes of the Infallible Pope. The bat- 
tle between the Masons and the Jesuits is waged per- 
haps with even more acrimony than that between the 
ecclesiastical antagonists. 

THE RUSSIANS seem to be waking up to the mat- 
ter of school and military training since the late war, 
and even the military officers are engaged in gathering 
statistics of school attendance in the different districts 
of the realm. The Military Archives, a journal of 
St. Petersburg, after giving the rate in the old Rus- 
sian provinces and those of the Southwest and Siberia, 
calls attention to the fact that attendance is very much 
greater in Poland and the Baltic Provinces than in any 
other part of the Empire. This is mortifying to the 
Old Russians, but they acknowledge the superiority of 
the Polish and German subjects, and are now calling 


| on the Russian Provinces proper to wake up to their 
deficiency in this respect. 

| In France, Leduard has just published a pamphlet 
entitled Our Disorders, and the Means of Remedy- 
ing them. The work is a pretty good mirror of the 
** Disorders,’’ but fails entirely in its promise of the 
means of applying the remedy. In the same line we 
find by Testut an essay on the origin, history, and true 
character of the famous association known as the “ In- 
ternational,’’ which is just now the bugbear of Europe. 
And the trial of Rochefort led the public to relish a 
rehash of his most bitter and cutting sayings in the form 
of a collection from the Zanterne, evidently in the 
intent of hurling at Thiers the weapons forged for the 
late Emperor. 

But nothing is so suggestive of the perplexed state 
of public opinion in France as the extreme variety of 
the political effusions ; the publishers evidently find it 
difficult to count on their public. An edition of the 
political manifestoes, letters, and effusions of the Count 
de Chambord lately appeared ; but the venture fell so 
dead that the proprietor of a circulating library com- 
plained that his one copy still lay on his shelves with 
leaves uncut. And yet Thiers and Henry the Fifth 
still hold their place side by side in some of the print- 
shop windows. The “‘ Man of Sedan,” however, has 
undoubtedly done one favor to his countrymen, by lead- 
ing them to study rather than to despise their enemies, 
The French indifference to everything foreign seems 
now about to cease, and an inclination to study the 
language of their hated conquerors is actually growing 
among them. In the show-windows of the most ele- 
gant bookstores may be seen lying broadly and proudly 
among the novels of Sand or of Feuillet, a German 
Dictionary, and Ahn’s German Grammar and Exer- 
cises smile on the passer-by, not as barbarians, but as 
teachers. Even the Political Letters of the great 
German radical, Vogt, have been translated into 
French, and evidently find readers. The influence of 
these teachings is observable in the fact that the gov- 
ernment now dares to talk about compulsory education 
and universal military obligation, after the manner of 
their German enemies. 
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OPERA IN NEW YORK. 

THE prosperity which has attended the various oper- 
atic ventures this year is remarkable, Those of us who 
gravely questioned if the expensive luxury would ever 
become profitable or popular, or, indeed, could ever be 
enjoyed at all in the American Metropolis, without 
the sacrifice of managers and money, may now change 
our tune. Opera has succeeded. Nor has it been the 
solitary annual experiment fought out through tribula- 
tion, but a triple visitation proffering English, German, 
and Italian opera almost simultaneously—each com- 
pany provided with new artists, and two of them at 


least equipped with chorus and orchestra of extraordi- 
nary magnitude and excellence. Everything seems to 
have been propitious at last. The stockholders of the 
Academy were unusually liberal ; the public came gen- 
erously at the bidding of Parepa-Rosa, and Wachtel, 
and Max Strakosch; the choruses sang without strik- 
ing ; the prima donnas withstood the climate ; the press 
was lavish of praise. And all this looks as if our me- 
tropolis had passed through that social or zsthetic con- 
dition in which opera is a snare and a delusion. The 
impresarii with full treasuries will not need to be con- 
gratulated. If felicitations are in order, let us bestow 
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them upon the public, which has grown suddenly into 
the appreciation of the costly luxury of dramatic mu- 
sic. 

Still one cannot help thinking that the veteran im- 
presario who now presides over the orchestra at the 
Academy has not had his life unprofitably prolonged, 
in living to see this thing and have a hand in it, albeit 
not a managing hand ; and it must be a gracious sight, 
after so many toilsome years of pioneer scolding and 
scheming. 

To Madame Parepa-Rosa belongs the prestige of 
opening this brilliant season. The organization and 
outfit of her English Opera Company were in them- 
selves significant of a new condition of affairs. Never 
before had English Opera assumed the importance and 
dignity of grand opera; never had it employed such 
combined talent. We had grown to regard it, at the 
best, as an echo of opera proper—a dilution of drama 
and music for weak ears ; but the Parepa-Rosa season, 
while it claimed the attention of the public newly, chal- 
lenged at the same time the admiration of the critics. 
The management displayed an earnest and determined 
intention to make this branch of lyric art the best of 
its kind. The success which attended the experiment 
was all the more gratifying because English Opera was 
just going to pieces in London for the fiftieth time, on 
the Scylla of public indifference. Madame Parepa- 


Rosa was herself the Queen of English song, and 
though she had two capable prima donnas ready to 
take her place, in Mme. Van Zandt and Miss Clara 


Doria, the fluctuations at the box-office on the off- 
nights indicated that she was the great attraction, and 
we were reminded again of the peculiar popularity 
of this singer, That popularity is, in the first place, 
confined to America. Mme. Rosa was never recog- 
nized in England as a great lyric artist. Her large 
choral style eminently fitted her for oratorio, in which 
she achieved high honors; but upon the lyric stage she 
was shown to be deficient in histrionic ability, and even 
the disinvoltura essential to the lighter réles of opera. 
But such was the charm of her voice for us that the 
shortcomings of her impersonations, the unbecoming 
character of her girlish assumptions, and the rather 
ponderous gayety of her comedy, were all disregarded 
here. She swept away all critical objections in a flood 
of magnificent vocalism. 

Mr. Max Strakosch followed close upon the Parepa- 
Rosa troupe with what the daily papers called ‘‘ the 
opera season far excellence.”” This season brought us 
Christine Nilsson and a new tenor, M. Capoul, and it 
was very soon discovered that they were the corner- 
stones of its excellence. Two works, new to this coun- 
try, were announced in the prospectus. They were 
*« The Hamlet ’’ and ‘‘ Mignon” of Ambroise Thomas. 
The first of these was almost immediately withdrawn 
from the répertoire, and the other has just been pro- 
duced as we write. The operas presented were ‘‘ Lucia 
di Lammermoor,”’ “‘ Il Barbiere,” ‘‘ Martha,’”’ ** Don 
Giovanni,’’ ‘‘ Il Traviata,” ‘* Faust,” and *‘ Mignon.” 
This is a somewhat hackneyed list. The merit of repre- 





sentation was, however, sufficient to compensate in a 
measure the absence of novelty. Mlle. Nilsson’s most 
satisfactory and in some respects her greatest réles, were 
the Marguerite in “ Faust” and her Zucia. Both of 
these were remarkable for the depth and force of the 
characterization, The ‘‘mad scene” in “ Lucia” and 
the generally omitted chapel scene in ‘‘ Faust ” evinced 
the possession in an extraordinary degree of those tal- 
ents which we missed in Mme. Parepa, and there is no 
doubt that in the combination rather than in the sepa- 
rate excellence of her vocal and dramatic powers is to be 
found the secret of her popularity. As a vocalist it is 
generally felt that Mile. Nilsson has been somewhat 
overrated by the enthusiastic Americans, who, in the 
first gush of admiration, accorded to her all the endow- 
ments and attainments that a cooler judgment despairs 
of seeing in one prima donna. Her voice, unique and 
characteristic in its quality, as is her northern face,— 
large and resonant, too, in its unforced utterances,—is 
yet not what we calla rich voice. It lacks both the 
purity of ¢imbre and the strength of vibration of Pa- 
repa’s, nor has it the compass of Patti’s or Murska’s, 
It is less mobile, but more sympathetic than Mme. 
Rosa’s, if the distinction can be apprehended, execut- 
ing with less fluency, but taking color from emotion 
with the susceptibility of a maiden’s cheek. Without 
the delicacy of mwance and the pure method of Kel- 
logg, and incapable of the intricate instrumental ca- 
denzas with which our gifted countrywoman, Mrs. 
Moulton, recently startled the critics, she is neverthe- 
less a more dramatic singer than any of them, and be- 
longs, by right of natural gifts rather than by extraor- 
dinary artistic attainments, to the small group of sen- 
timental prima donnas who have come to us with honor 
out of the French school. 

Of Ambroise Thomas’s ‘* Mignon” one hearing has 
enabled us to form a tolerably just estimate. It isa 
gracious rather than a great work, built rather than 
evolved by the latest French method. It is one of the 
composer’s later productions, but, like ‘* Le Songe 
d'une Nuit d’été,” it is, strictly speaking, a lyrical par- 
aphrase, with no creative genius apparent in the story, 
and little that is strongly original in the music. The 
melodies are light and somewhat fantastic in movement, 
showing the French tendency to lapse into dance meas- 
ure continually; the best of them being a polonaise, 
which caught the ear by its rhythm rather than its origi- 
nality. The concerted music is of the eclectic order, 
employing all the modern expedients to enhance its ef- 
fect, but lacking breadth and color, and failing in the 
intenser situations to rise to the height of dramatic 
expression. The opera was, however, admirably suited 
to the singers, nearly all of whom are of the French 
school. It was produced with unusual realistic addi- 
tions of scenery and dresses, and its spectacular merits 
as much as anything else made it a general topic of 
discussion in art circles. . 

CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 

Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN’S reappearance on the 

stage in this city after ten years’ absence proved bene- 
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ficial to the drama, for she attracted that class of the 
community to the theater which, by reason of the 
frivolity and sensuality on the one hand, and the pon- 
derous incompetency on the other, had well-nigh de- 
serted it entirely. It was something to see gathered in 
Booth’s theater night after night the conservative and 
staid elements of society, glad to have the opportunity 
of enjoying the play with intellectual zest. Miss Cush- 
man’s season was an artistic success, She appeared 
first as Queen Katharine in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry 
VIII. ;’’ afterwards as Lady Macbeth, and, at the ur- 
gent solicitation of her friends, finally assumed the réle 
of Meg Merrilies, which she had made peculiarly her 
own in former years. The Shakespearian characters 
were genuine triumphs of histrionic skill, in which 
culture had softened the many harsh characteristics of 
her early style. It was, in fact, indicative of Miss 
Cushman’s improved taste and power that she preferred 
the mild intellectuality of Queen Katharine in which 
to exhibit her talents, to the realistic and overwrought 
Meg Merrilies, and we can conceive of no more praise- 
worthy achievement than this, that an actress whose 
fame rests upon the intense and somewhat masculine 
portrayal of an unnatural character should outgrow the 
desire to present it, and succeed in the impersonation 
of its very antithesis: Miss Cushman, whose genius 


is of the vehement American kind, fitful, fierce, and 
impatient of scholarly restraint, is one of the most 
brilliant examples that the American stage affords of 


that genius successfully subdued and disciplined, after 
many years, to the proper and equable work of art— 
which is to elevate and refine through the emotions, 
and not simply to move us through the senses. Miss 
Cushman’s triumph was, no doubt, made more con- 
spicuous by the poverty of the English stage at this 
time in great actresses. With the popularization of 
French society dramas under the name of comedy, 
women of true tragic power appear to have deserted 
the boards, and it is Sbviously true that there is no 
school to which we may look for their future develop- 
ment. A tragic actress capable of renewing, however 
vaguely, the triumphs of Siddons in Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” is as great a novelty as the drama of our 
day can produce. We can understand this by a refe- 
rence to Booth’s theater, an establishment which lays 
claim to tragedy as a specialty, but which is forced for 
the greater part of the season to resort to sueh enter- 
tainment as Lotta, and Owens, and Maggie Mitchell 
can furnish, and during Mr. Edwin Booth’s season 
is without a leading woman capable of adequately sup- 
porting him in such ré/es as Hamlet, Richard, and 
Jago. 

During Miss Cushman’s engagement she was the 
recipient of many intellectual tributes which evinced 
a strong desire on the part of the educated public to 
Sustain the legitimate drama. It is also proper to say 
that her Shakespearian representations were quite as 
successful in a commercial sense as her Meg Merrilies. 
She returns here in the Spring to play a farewell en- 
gagement. 





** AMERICANISMS.” 

PROFESSOR SCHELE DE VERE, of the University of 
Virginia, is generally and favorably known to Ameri- 
can readers, not only by magazine articles and works 
in generai literature, but by contributions to philology, 
of which the most important are his Comparative 
Philology (published in 1853), and his Studies in Eng- 
lish (in 1867). If we are not mistaken, the present 
will prove the most popular of all his productions, 
(Americanisms ; the English of the New World. By 
M. Schele de Vere, LL.D., etc. Charles Scribner & 
Co.) It is an exposition of the peculiarities of Ameri- 
can speech, made not in the form and manner of a dic- 
tionary, but in connected narration. Each source of 
new words and phrases is taken up by itself, and treat- 
ed descriptively. Thus, the first chapter is entitled 
** The Indian,’’ and sets forth the enrichment that our 
language has undergone by the introduction of aborigi- 
nal names of every kind, from A/ississip~pi down to 
wigwam and succotash. The second takes up, one 
after another, the immigrant nationalities (among 
which, However, we miss the Irishman); those that 
follow, in like manner, deal with the Great West, the 
Church, Politics, Trade of all kinds, Afloat, On the 
Rail, and Natural History ; then comes a very long 
chapter (150 pages) of ‘* Old Friends with New Faces” 
—that is to say, obsolete or dialectic English revived, 
and accepted words with new and peculiar meanings ; 
**Cant and Slang,” which have had a plentiful repre- 
sentation in the earlier parts of the volume, next get 
a share of it all to themselves, and the whole is wound 
up with a few pages on New Forms and Nicknames, 
The style of treatment throughout is attractively gos- 
sipy and readable ; we have no scientific treatise and 
catalogue, but a free talk on matters of curious and 
universal interest. A full index at the end adds virtu- 
ally the advantage of an alphabetic arrangement. 

The author speaks in his Preface with due modesty 
of his degree of success in the task undertaken. No 
one, of course, can pretend to make such a collec- 
tion either complete or accurate in all its parts. He 
may have devoted a lifetime to gathering in from 
every quarter, and seeking explanations of what he 
gathers, and yet much will have escaped ‘him, and 
much will have been put in not quite a true aspect. A 
first edition is a tentative one, put forth to invite addi- 
tions and corrections from whoever can make them ; 
and we hope that such will flow in upon Professor 
Schele de Vere from every quarter. We have noted 
a number of cases calling for remark, but our study of 
the book has been too cursory as yet to make the list 
worth giving here. 

This work will be likely to give to one looking at 
American speech from the outside a too unfavorable 
opinion of its quality. The average Englishman, espe- 
cially, is sure to draw the conclusion that the normal 
American uses the vocabulary here presented as his daily 
food ; a conclusion in which there will be at least a grain 
—we could wish it were a bigger one—of injustice. A 
collection of such a kind made among us has to go 
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farther down into the mass of low and vulgar talk than 
would one made in England, because a lower style of 
English gets into print, forces itself upon public atten- 
tion, and maintains itself without shame, here than 
there. We have a little fear, too, that the collecting 
and describing of such English will exert a perceptible 
influence in its favor, lending it a degree of respecta- 
bility which it would not otherwise possess. Still, we 
have been of late so soundly lectured on the proprie- 
ties of speech that we are perhaps in a good condition 
to bear without injury a little impulse in the other di- 
rection. It is, after all, the collective taste and judg- 
ment of the community that determines the course of 
development taken by its language ; and that depends 
on causes too deep and wide-working to be affected by 
single productions, If men like Professor Schele de 
Vere will be careful themselves to write good English 
only, they may safely amuse themselves by playing 
with the bad English of others. 
** JAPAN IN OUR DAY.”’ 

WHILE Capt. John Smith was laying the founda- 
tion of the first permanent Saxon settlement of this 
country, the founder of the Japanese Empire carved 
on the wall of his summer-house at Yedo these lines :— 

**From this window I look upon Fusi-yama 
With its snow of a thousand years ; 
To my gate ships will come from the far East 
Ten thousand miles.” 

On the ruins of a broken system Iyeya erected a 
new Japan; and when his provincial town of a single 
street had grown to be a magnificent capital, his pro- 
phecy came true. From the twin empire across the sea 
ships came to his gate, beat down the barriers his de- 
scendants had raised, and brought new life and a nobler 
career to his nation. In its westward march the course of 
Empire overtook the East, and ancient Japan suddenly 
became one of the most youthful and progressive of na- 
tions. Two civilizations have met and mingled. Steam 
and electricity are henceforth to be the moving powers 
of Japan, and our multiform contrivances for their em- 
ployment are finding their way into every part of the 
newly opened empire. Science commissions are the new 
order of the day. Shiploads of American school-books 
and school material are already conveying strange ideas 
to the slant-eyed youth of the Orient, and five hun- 
dred of the more promising sons of Japan are in our 
institutions of learning, preparing themselves for the 
posts of honor given in the emergency to illustrious 
Americans. 

The lively popular curiosity awakened by these events 
for fresher and fuller information concerning the daily 
life of this curious people, whose Yankee wide-awake- 
ness contradicts all our old-time teachings in regard to 
Eastern sluggishness, makes the selection of Fafan for 
the initial volume of the Illustrated Library of Travel, 
Exploration, and Adventure, editéd by Bayard Taylor 
(C. Scribner & Co.), exceedingly happy. The purpose 
is to furnish a cheap, trustworthy, picturesque, and 
entertaining survey of the various lands and races of 
the world, with a brief yet reasonably complete .ac- 





count of ‘‘ what has been dared and endured in open- 
ing up our planet to the knowledge of civilized man.” 
The works chiefly drawn upon in compiling the volume 
before us are those of Sir Rutherford Alcock and M. 
Aimé Humbert, minister from Switzerland to Yedo. 
M. Humbert’s magnificent and charming volumes have 
contributed most, both in text and illustration, and 
very appropriately, for his painstaking and sympathetic 
studies of the Japanese give at once later and fuller in- 
formation concerning them than anything in English. 
BRET HARTE’S VERSE AND PROSE. 

ORDINARILY, it would be only impertinent in the 
critic to take into account any of the personal relations 
of the writer to the public, or to the publisher, in con- 
sidering the merits of a book. But the wide adver- 
tisement which has been mace of the curious contract 
between Mr. Bret Harte and his publishers forbids 
the idea that it is a matter only for the private gossip 
of the clubs, or a business arrangement which has no 
part in literary discussion. It is not every day that 
an author deliberately farms out the products of his 
brain for a specified term ; and it is not every day that 
any commercial transaction receives such general 4ruit 
as that concluded by Mr. Harte with his publishers. 
So, when we seek for reasons for the publication of 
East and West Poems, other than those which ought 
to appear (but do not) on the face of things, we nat- 
urally turn to the contract, and think we find there 
some explanation for this bare attempt at mere book- 
making. The verses which make up the volume are, 
in the main, unworthy Mr. Harte’s genius; they are 
the gleanings of his portfolio, the work of his cruder 
years, judiciously omitted from his previous collection 
of poems. Still, it is noteworthy that the best of the se- 
rious poems, which are among the best the author has 
ever written, have been produced under Atlantic in- 
spirations, Mr, Harte has improved on himself since 
his arrival from the Pacific, spite of the critics, These 
covers hold (with a few elegantly finished bits of versi- 
fication) many things which the world—and the author 
—would willingly let die ; but they make a book. 

This may seem an unkind thing to say of the little 
volume which contains such an exquisite piece of color 
and sentiment as ‘* A Greyport Legend,’’ and a vigor- 
ous painting like ‘‘ Hawk’s Nest.” But when these 
fair words are said, what else remains? ‘*A Newport 
Romance” is dainty, and, just missing perfectness .in 
expression, is almost inconsequential and anti-climax 
in finish. ‘‘ Truthful James” is deadly wearisome in 
his weak endeavor to repeat the success achieved in 
‘* Her Letter,” one of the most delicious specimens of 
vers de société ever written. For the rest, we have a 
sense of being amused with such diversions as ‘‘ The 
Stage-Driver’s Story,”” ‘* Songs Without Sense,” and 
«St. Thomas ;” for the ‘‘ Aspiring Miss De Laine” 
let us have charity and wonder ; charity for its utter 
newspapery commonness, and wonder that it finds its 
way into.an authorized edition of Mr. Harte’s poems. 
Alas, for the exigencies of the book-maker ! 

This much we say in sorrow rather than in anger, 
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for we have a right to expect better things (or noth- 
ing) of the pen that has given us **The Mountain 
Heart’s-Ease,” ‘‘ Her Letter,” “* Dickens in Camp,” 
and the queer, quaint poems in dialect by which the 
world—unfortunately—best knows Mr. Harte. Yet, 
after all, it is possible that the author is not altogether 
certain of the field into which he shall direct his flight. 
Possibly he is trying his wings only, and so we have 
now but these experiments. He does not expect, of 
course, to always do all these things, and to do all 
well, Tales, sketches, romances, songs, idyls, schol- 
arly verses and dialect doggerel, parodies and epics, 
plays and lectures—surely Mr. Harte does not propose 
to turn his hand to these, and thus be everything by 
turns and nothing long? Let us rather believe that 
he has found, as his readers have, sufficient amusement 
in “* The Heathen Chinee” and ‘* The Society upon 
the Stanislaus,’’ and is ready for more serious work. 

We do not like to think that the world will always 
best know Mr. Harte by his verses; it is pleasanter to 
believe that the genius which has given some touches 
of its power in the dialect poems, and has created a 
new literature in his prose works, will do something 
nobler than either of these; or, failing this, the fine 
poetic instinct which unconsciously makes the whole 
world kin will hereafter find its best expression in 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” ‘Miggles,’’ and 
**The Outcasts of Poker Flat.”” The poetry of Mr. 
Harte’s graver verse is conventional, and so passes into 
the great class to which it belongs, taking its humble 
place in the vast volume which includes a multitude 
of names, from Milton down to the poor ‘‘ talented 
youth’? whose rough numbers grace the poet’s cor- 
ner of the village newspaper. But the so-called 
dialect poems surprise and startle with the unex- 
pectedness of their delicate and subtle thought ex- 
pressed in rude language. Here is the body of poetry, 
though the garniture be doggerel. It has the sudden 
surprise of wit, but it has the unworthiness of the pun, 
of which one’s best is ever his worst. It is the poet mas- 
querading, hiding lovely fancies under a grotesque garb. 
Tennyson’s little maid in “ Guinevere” confesses— 

“I cry my cry in silence and have done ; 

None knows it.” 
But the poor woman of ** Dow’s Flat” only ‘‘ took on 
when no one was nigh,’’ which is the same thought 
differently expressed. We all know the bold. Byronic 
Corsair of multitudinous verse, but in Mr. Harte’s 
lines he surprises us in theeharmiing company of the 
writer of ‘* Her Letter,’’ when she— 

“Went down the middle 

With the man that shot Sandy McGee.” 

How much better all this finds expression in the 
prose writings to which we have just referred. No 
matter how barren and unpromising the subject, the 
delicate touch of the master gilds the rude unlovely 
figures with undying beauty. The four or five best 
sketches of Mr. Harte contain more poetry than all 
his verses. ‘‘The Luck of Roaring Camp” has a 
poetic suggestion in its little plot, and the story, cast 





though it is in the rude life of a mining camp, is musi- 
cal with idyllicsentiment. Kentuck’s tender joy over 
the finger with which the baby had “ rastled,”’ the un- 
expressed satisfaction of the camp with the soft yoke 
which the mysterious young life puts on the rough 
community, the crooning of ** Man-o’-War Jack”’ to 
the sleeping child, and the “‘ indistinct idea that this 
was pastoral happiness” which pervaded the camp, 
the ‘kind o’ think” which reminded Cockney Sim- 
mons of Greenwich—surely this is poetry worth reams 
of Newport legends and mining doggerel. So in 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” where, though the 
framework of the story is commonplace enough, a 
glamour of romance and sentiment invests ‘‘the Duch- 
ess,’’ the gambler, and even ‘* Mother Shipton” with 
a tender glory. So in ‘*Tennessee’s Partner,” the 
**redwoods, burying their moccasoned feet in the red 
soil, stood in Indian file along the track, trailing an 
uncouth benediction from their bending boughs upon 
the passing bier’’ which the Partner is taking to the 
cabin of Tennessee. The surprised hare is ** pulsating 
in the ferns by the roadside.’’ Who that has read 
** The Idyl of Red Gulch” can forget how the fading 
sun-rays stole up from Miss Mary’s face, as, standing 
by the window, she heard the story which disillusioned 
her? Or the abject attitude of the Magdalen who 
kissed the hem of her dress? Or the bunch of azaleas 
which the departing schoolma’am took from the bush 
under which she first saw the helpless figure of the blonde 
Samson? And so of all the magical pictures, realistic, 
yet glorified by the tenderest sentiment of humanity, 
that are bound up in the slender volume on which rests 
Mr. Harte’s best fame. 

It is a noble thing to so enrich the poorest, meanest 
phases of human life; it is a gracious gift thus to be 
able to give voice to the sweet, unconfessed thought 
which underlies all human nature; and so, while we 
will not quarrel with the uncouth rhymes which the 
author sometimes amuses himself withal, may we not 
hope that he will hereafter use his rare poetic powers 
to better purpose than writing verse ? 

UEBERWEG’S “‘HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.” 

IT would be hard to exaggerate the importance of 
the enterprise projected by Professors Smith and 
Schaff of the Union Theological Seminary, in this city, 
and undertaken by the publishing house of C. Scribner 
& Co., by which it is proposed to furnish for Ameri- 
can students a Theological and Philosophical Library. 
When a young student begins his course of theological 
study he is often sorely puzzled to know how best to 
spend what little money he may have saved for books, 
He does not even know what he most needs, nor, if he 
did, would he know how to get what he most needs. 
In one or two Theological Seminaries, the attempt has 
been made to aid him by the publication of a catalogue 
of standard books which are desiderata, and from 
among which, if he knows how and where to find them 
and can afford to buy them, he may make his choice. 
But by this grander and more practical plan of the Theo- 
logical and Philosophical Library, the attenrpt is made 
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to issue, with something of uniformity of size and econ- 
omy of cost, a series of text-books which, if the stu- 
dent buys them one by one as, in the progress of his 
course of study, he needs them, will presently give him 
an apparatus at once compact and complete. The ex- 
perience and judgment of the distinguished editors may 
be confidently trusted to provide that the books se- 
lected for translation or for publication shall be of the 
highest value and authority. 

That they will be of the highest value and authority 
is abundantly indicated by the appearance (as the first 
of the series) of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, of 
which the first volume is issued in season for a brief 
examination this month. The reputation of this 
learned author is already world-wide, and will, by the 
translation of this his greatest work, and by its intro- 
duction into this series, become even popular, so far 
as a reputation strictly scientific can be called popular. 
To write a History of Philosophy requires extraordi- 
nary endowments. If the historical spirit predomi- 
nates in the author, there will be danger of diffuseness 
and of narrative superficiality ; if the philosophic spirit 
predominates, the author is almost sure to be the par- 
tisan of some theory, and to give to his own opinions 
and dogmas a disproportionate and unfair emphasis. 
It is easy to see, from even a brief examination of this 
volume, that it is admirably distinguished by fairness 
and learning and condensation; and that it affords 
a sufficient apparatus for any student who desires 
either to obtain a rapid and comprehensive survey 
of the progress of philosophical thought, or to fol- 
low out with more minute and careful investigation 
any particular branch of the growth of the philosophy 
of centuries, The unity and continuity of thought 
which is presupposed by the very plan of such a book 
as this is admirably shown; and one marvels at the 
clearness with which a few words of general statement 
bring out the characteristics of a body of thinking 
which extends through volumes of argument and was 
developed by years of patient toil and growth. 

The editors have been fortunate in securing the 
codperation of the President of Yale College, whose 
eminent success in philosophical study fits him better 
than any man on this side of the water to enrich and 
perfect the labors of the great German. President 
Porter’s annotations will, no doubt, be especially ap- 
parent in the second volume, which is understood to be 
nearly ready for publication. We will only add that 
the arrangement of the material of the volumes is such 
that they may be consulted more or less rapidly and 
comprehensively, as the student desires: the few words 
of summary in large type standing by themselves, and 
the more minute and detailed information under each 
section following in smaller type and in more compact 
and inconspicuous arrangement. The translation, 
which seems to us generally felicitous, has the advan- 
tage of the author’s own revision and the reward of 
his gratified commendation. Almost his last work on 
earth was in connection with this publication, in which 
his interest was deep and lively, 





HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

A FEw holiday books have reached our table at this 
writing. Songs of the Heart (Charles Scribner & 
Co.), while partly made up of the far famous Fo/é 
Songs, is enriched by a number of charming additional 
poems and pictures. The first illustration is a design 
by Miss Hallock accompanying Stedman’s exquisite 
New England idyl, ‘* The Doorstep.”’ It is as strong 
in handling as it is delicate and quiet and true in sen- 
timent. Several of the most effective pictures are by 
T. Moran, his best accompanying ‘‘The Two Vil- 
lages,” page 18, and’ ‘* Polar Days,’’ page 100. Miss 
Ledyard’s outline sketch on page 96 is one of her 
daintiest pieces, and R. S. Gifford furnishes a new and 
spirited illustration for McKay’s swinging sea verses 
entitled ‘* Making Port,” with which the readers of 
the Monthly are familiar. Baker’s clever vers de so- 
ciété, ** Love’s Young Dream, A.D. 18—,’’ which first 
appeared in Scridner’s,—are also preserved here with 
Miss Ledyard’s dainty drawings; and thus in poem and 
illustration we have the grave and gay, the lively and 
serene,—heart-songs ip word and picture for all times 
and seasons, all conditions and tastes. 

REv. J. G. Woop’s superb new volume, Jvsects at 
Home, is issued by the publishers (C. Scribner & Co.) in 
time and appropriate style for the holidays. No wri- 
ter has done more to popularize certain branches of 
natural history than Mr. Wood, and the title of the 
present book, as of others by the same author, is an 
indication of his peculiarly happy manner of mixing 
scientific detail with the most curious and entertain- 
ing description and anecdote, and of throwing a human 
interest around the homes of the tiny people. More 
than seven hundred figures illustrate this account of 
the habits, anatomy, and transformation of insects, and 
some of the pictures (as the readers of the MONTHLY 
have had the opportunity of observing) are among the 
finest wood engravings of such subjects ever made. 
Many of the figures are only slightly shaded, so that 
the colors may be supplied according to the directions 
in the letter-press. The same publishers are just be- 
ginning a new series of the Wonder Library—the ini- 
tial volume being Mountain Adventures, edited by J. 
T. Headley. This volume contains—besides some 
very striking and other very fine illustrations—graphic 
accounts by different hands of mountain scenery and 
adventure in both the Oldand New World. Taylor’s 
Fapan, elsewhere noticed, also comes under the gene- 
ral head of illustrated works for the holidays. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Sons have issued an 
edition of D’ Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, 
with twelve large and costly steel engravings, two hun- 
dred illustrations on wood, and sumptuous binding—a 
really noble gift for this season of generous giving. 
Their holiday red-line edition of Hood’s Poems, with a 
critical memoir by Wm. M. Rossetti, is rich in illustra- 
tion by the best of native and foreign artists, and af- 
fords a gratifying indication of American appreciation 
of one of the most humane and imaginative of English 
poets. Zhe Picture Gallery of the Nations, published 
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by the Putnams, contains brief sketches and numerous 
illustrations of both strange and familiar scenes in all 
lands. 

“*ToLp in pictures by Frélich, and in rhymes by 
Tom Hood,” ‘‘ Pictured by Frélich and narrated by 
Charlotte M. Yonge,”’ that is the way for a Christmas 
book to come. But it does not so much matter, after 
all, who does the rhymes or the narrative if Frélich 
does the drawing of the pictures, and children are to be 
pictured. Ah, the dear little chubby faces, how does 
he make them so alive, that every mother’s heart 
warms to them as if they had been ‘‘ taken”? from her 
own darlings! 

Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, Puss and Robin, 
and Zhe Lost Child (Macmillan & Co.), are three of 
the most delightful of this year’s holiday books which 
come to us crowned with the charm of this magic mas- 
ter’s magic touch. 

Everybody knows dear Tom Hood's jolly rhyme of 
Puss and Robin. ‘‘Rob and Bob, and Kitty and 
Cat ;’’ how indignant were Bob and Kitty, that the 
Cat should try to catch Robin; how they stoned her, 
how they chased her, till she took refuge in a cellar. 
Then 

“ Shouted the delighted elves, 
Now, we'll catch the bird ourselves!” 
In and out of fire-places, over and under and on 
chairs, under beds they go. Poor Robin is caught 
at last, and put in a cage by the triumphant infant 
philanthropists. No picture in the book is so food as 
the one of the elated Bob, tumbling poor Robin into 
the cage, unless it be the finale, 
“* Whereat, * 
End Rob and Cat,” 
which succinct period is illustrated simply by a small 
black archway, down which all of Pussy has disap- 
peared except her uplifted and hasty hind legs and tail. 

Everybody knows also Henry Kingsley’s pathetic 
story of Zhe Lost Child, as told by Geoffrey Hamlyn. 
But there is a pathos in these pictures which was not 
in the story. 


Miss Yonge’s story we think is new, and it cer-. 


tainly has a charm of imagination and picturesqueness 
hardly to be looked for from that writer. Little 
Lucy, turning over and over a geographical globe in 
her uncle’s library, falls into a series of half-somnam- 
bulistic dream-sleeps in which she makes flying visits 
to all the countries whose names she reads. She is 
met in each land by a companion of her own age, and 
the conversations are ingeniously characteristic, con- 
veying information without being in the least dull. 
Nothing could be more charming than the picture of 
Lucy standing tip-toe on a Labrador rock, while her 
little attendant Esquimaux spears codfish; or dashing 
along in a reindeer sledge in Kamschatka; or watching 
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the little African Tojo brain a crocodile. It isa rare 
triumph to have combined so much information with 
so much fun, to have made a geography into a fairy 
book. 

“*THE BOOK OF THE EAST.” 

The Book of the East is the distinctive title of the 
latest collection of poems which has been made for 
the press by Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard, a volume 
that comes to us from Messrs, James R. Osgood & Co, 
Mr. Stoddard is one of the truest poets of America, 
and writes nothing carelessly or without a definite ar- 
tistic purpose. In the present volume he is repre- 
sented in his characteristics of power of thought and 
power of diction, and it may be questioned if he has 
ever written more vigorous or more tender verse than 
this collection contains. The lines on Shakespeare, 
the tribute to Thackeray in the yrave, the commemo- 
rative stanzas in recognition of the genius of Bryant, 
and the verses that were wrung from him by the death 
of his child, may be cited as equal to anything in his 
previous volumes. Certainly, when in after-times the 
student shall seek for the fittest contemporary expres- 
sion of the public feeling at the loss of Lincoln, and 
the highest characterization of the man himself, jt will 
be found in Mr. Stoddard’s nervous ode. A few of 
the poems in this collection startle us by the manner 
in which the poet approaches some of the most tre- 
mendous problems of life here and hereafter ; but there 
is nothing irreverent in them, and perhaps the melan- 
choly tone of the querist is induced less by want of faith 
than by the awe such problems naturally inspire. Zhe 
Book of the East derives its name from an anthologia 
of Persian and Chinese fancies, which Mr. Stoddard 
has gracefully versified. Many of these are pretty, all 
are genuine, and some are little worthy of the care 
with which they have been reset in English rhymes. 

FRENCH TRAGEDIES, 

THE tragedies of Racine and Corneille, since the 
death of Rachel, have ceased to excite interest in the 
public mind, having been handed over, with the pom- 
pous old classicisms of the French Tragic Muse, to the 
limbo of forgotten things ; but as specimens of classic 
French composition, they may be classed with the ser- 
mons of Massillon and the letters of Pascal. In this 
regard they are the best exercises in French that can 
be presented to the student, and Professor Edward S. 
Joynes, of the Washington and Lee University of Vir- 
ginia, has performed a most acceptable service in edit- 
ing Ze Cid and Athalie for the use of classes in the 
French language. Professor Joynes’s task has been 
performed with knowledge and discrimination, and 
Messrs. Holt & Williams, who never commit a fault 
in assigning to authors the work they can most profit- 
ably perform, have brought out the two plays in a 
very neat and appropriate guise. 
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eer Christmas come; but ohee « year! 


CHRISTMAS IN OLE VIKGINNY. 





